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the close of the Centennial Exhibition in 

Philadelphia, in 1876, there was a general 

opinion among people familiar with world’s 

fairs that the ambition to assemble the prod- 

ucts and arts of the whole earth in enor- 

mous aggregations of raw materials, machin- 

ery, fabrics, and pictures had culminated and 

would go no further. Such great and costly 

displays, it was argued, had had their day and 

fl Pag vit would be seen no more. Yet barely two years 

} 4s later Paris followed and in some respects sur- 

ly: passed Philadelphia; and now comes New 

eal Orleans, with seventy-six acres under roofs; 

and France is already preparing to outdo 

herself and all the rest of the world by a 

monstrous exhibition in 1889, to celebrate the 

Centennial of her Revolution.. Evidently the 

world’s fair, as a phase and means of human 

progress, is not growing obsolete, whatever 

people may think who turn away weary and sated after efforts to mentally digest miles and 
miles of merchandise and machinery. 

If anything would demonstrate beyond the possibility of question the continued vitality 
of the universal exhibition idea, it is the fact that such an exhibition has been successfully 
created on the extreme southern border of the United States, in a city of less than a quarter 
of a million inhabitants, surrounded by a sparsely peopled country on two sides and by the 
Gulf of Mexico and its bordering marshes on the other two. Of all great undertakings, the 
work of forming one of these enormous conglomerate displays is among the most difficult 
and arduous. It might well be compared to that of organizing an army out of raw levies; but 
in the case of the new army arbitrary power and military discipline are potent to bring order 
out of chaos, while in that of the exhibition the schemes, stubbornness, and often the stupidity 
of thousands of individuals must be dealt with respectfully. The codperation of a multitude 
of exhibitors must be secured, and their clashing projects for precedence and advantage 
harmonized. Then there are always formidable financial difficulties, except when a generous 
government opens wide its treasury; and if the money required is forthcoming, a thousand 
obstacles arise to prevent the completion of the plan at the date specified — delays of ex- 
hibitors, the slowness of transportation lines, the failures of building contractors to come up 
to time, the inefficiency of officials, and an enormous amount of raveled threads of detail 
to carry along and tie at the last moment into the symmetrical knots of the general 
scheme. All who had obtained much knowledge by experience or observation of the great 
difficulty of the task of bringing into life a world’s fair had grave doubts of the possibility 
of the success of the ambitious project put forth about two years ago by the ancient, easy- 
going, semi-tropical city near the mouth of the Mississippi. That this project has succeeded, 
and in a very notable way too, is due not so much to the efforts of the New Orleans 
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people as to the good fortune of very intelli- 
gent and energetic direction, and to the rise of 
a new national idea,— namely, that there are 
vast and inviting fields to the south of us 
waiting to be conquered for our industries 
and our commerce. This idea, which occa- 
sionally appears in our politics and govern- 
mental relations, has taken strong hold of the 
manufacturers of the North. They have sent 
their fabrics and machinery to New Orleans 
because it is the natural mart of all the regions 
bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico, in which 
they hope to find a new outlet for their goods, 
and because they expect to meet here the 
people of those regions. 

There is still another idea back of this re- 
markable exhibition, namely, that the South- 
ern States of the Union, having recovered from 
the ravages of the civil war and mastered, 
at least for a time, their political and race 
problems, now stand in the portal of a great 
industrial development which is to exploit 
their minesand forests, establish manufactures, 
revivify their agriculture, and bring them an 
influx of capital and immigration. An eager- 
ness to show their readiness for this develop- 
ment led the Southern communities warmly to 
advocate the plan of a great fair which should 
be largely Southern in its character. It is not, 
in fact, as markedly Southern as its projectors 
expected, but this is because the Northern 
States, and especially the new States of the 
West, came forward with striking displays of 
their resources and achievements. 

Having thus glanced at the ideas which lay 
back of the New Orleans Exposition, let us 
see how the show itself was brought into 
existence. The first impetus was given by a 
letter written by Edward Atkinson, the polit- 
ical economist, and published in the “ New 
York Herald ” in August, 1880. Mr. Atkinson 
urged a celebration of the centennial of the 
cotton industry in the United States by an 
exhibition in the city of New York. The 


project was taken up in Georgia, and its im- 
mediate result was the Cotton Exhibition at 
Atlanta in 1881, a very creditable display, of 
moderate dimensions, followed by a larger one 
at Louisville in 1883. Neither, however, greatly 
interested the people of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, who thought that the proper place to 
glorify King Cotton was in the chief city of the 
cotton-belt, and not in a town on the extreme 
northern border of that belt. This feeling 
led to an agitation among the cotton-planters 
of the Valley, who have an association which 
holds annual meetings. The president of 
this association, F. C. Morehead of Vicksburg, 
editor of a journal devoted to the cotton in 
dustry, took up the subject, stimulated the 
agitation, and pushed it forward into a popular 
demand for a cotton-show in New Orleans. 
Cotton was first exported from America in 
the year 1784; so 1884 was the year talked 
of for the proposed fair. Among the early 
advocates of the project was E. A. Burke, 
editor of the New Orleans “'Times- Democrat” 
and Treasurer of the State of Louisiana, a man 
of large activities in politics and public affairs 
and of wide acquaintance and influence 
throughout the South. Major Burke, as he is 
always called, in accordance with the South- 
ern custom of preserving military titles origi- 
nating in the civil war, had labored zealously 
with his newspaper to stimulate the industrial 
and commercial life of the Gulf States, and to 
foster trade-relations with the natives and col- 
onies of the tropical regions of America. He 
had dispatched correspondents to Mexico 
and the Central American republics, and had 
fitted out an expedition which explored the 
terra incognita of southern Florida. In his 
active mind the plan of a show of cotton 
and its manufactures soon broadened into the 
conception of a universal exhibition in which 
the Southern States and their foreign neigh- 
bors should play the most prominent part, and 
to which the nations of the earth should be 
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invited—an exhibition which 
would spread the fame of 
New Orleans around the 
globe and emphasize its 
advantages as the commer- 
cial emporium of all the 
lands and islands surround- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. 

Congress passed a bill in 
1883 which in effect placed 
the Government in the atti- 
tude of forming a partner- 
ship with the National Cot- 
ton-Planters’ Association to 
create the Exposition. It 
formed a governing body of 
thirteen directors, six named 
by the President on the rec- 
ommendation of the Asso- 
ciation, and seven by him on 
that of a majority of the sub- 
scribers to the enterprise in 
the city where it might be 
located. 

The bill did not establish 
the exhibition at New Or- 
leans, but left the location to 
the Board, who determined 
to give it to the city that 
would subscribe $500,000. 
There was no competition 
for the honor. Half a million 
was a large sum for any 
Southern city to raise; be- 
sides, public opinion had 
clearly indicated New Or- 
leans as the proper place for 
the fair. Of the Board of 
Directors, Edmund Richard- 
son of Mississippi, the largest planter of cot- 
ton in the United States, and with the excep- 
tion of the Khedive of Egypt the largest in the 
world, was made President, and Samuel Mul- 
len Secretary. Mr. Morehead, Major Burke, 
and William B. Schmidt, a public-spirited 
New Orleans merchant, were made a commit- 
tee to solicit subscriptions. The first subscrip- 
tion was that of the “Times-Democrat,” of 
$5000. Pledges of about $225,000 were ob- 
tained, payable in installments, chiefly from 
the railroad companies, the banks, and the 
Cotton Exchange. Some effort was made to 
obtain Northern contributors to the fund, but 
only one subscription came from that section 
— 1000 from Potter Palmer of Chicago. 
The city government of New Orleans gave 
$100,000. Thus there was in all $325,000 in 
sight—a pitiful sum with which to venture 
upon the gigantic enterprise of creating a 
world’s fair. At that time, however, few peo- 
ple, perhaps nobody besides Major Burke, had 
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any notions beyond a small exhibition like 
those so successfully conducted at Atlanta and 
Louisville. The directors offered Burke the 
management of the enterprise, with the title 
of Director-General and a salary of $25,000 
a year. He was not -willing to neglect his 
newspaper and his other business interests, 
and declined. They came to him again, say- 
ing that they could find no other man in the 
South competent for the task, and that if he 
did not accept they would be forced to go 
North and engage an exhibition expert. He 
finally told them he would take the place, but 
with a salary of $10,000 only, which should 
be invested in exhibition stock and the stock 
presented to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of the State of Louisiana. 

Once at the head of the undertaking, Mr. 
Burke proceeded to expand the original plan 
from that of a regional show in honor of cot- 
ton to the ambitious dimensions of a uni- 
versal exhibition of all products, industries, 
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and arts. When there was only $300,000 
available in money, and no definite prospect 
beyond another hundred thousand, he began 
the erection of a building to cost $325,000. 
In face of some opposition and much inertia 
on the part of members of the Board who 
could not get far beyond the conception of a 
county fair, he pushed his ideas into exe- 
cution. Mr. Morehead was made Commis- 
sioner-General to travel and interest State 
governments, manufacturing firms, and for- 
eign nations in making displays. For the 
money absolutely requisite to go forward with 
the scheme, Congress was appealed to. Major 
Burke went to Washington, where his large 
acquaintance as a politician came into play, 
aroused an interest in the project among the 
leaders of both parties, and succeeded, in 
May, 1884, in having a bill passed loaning 
the exhibition $1,000,000, to be paid back out 
of the receipts, if there should be any surplus 
over expenses. This appropriation gave life 
to the whole project, which before had been 
dragged along by the hardest by a few ear- 
nest men through many difficulties, the great- 
est of which was that of awakening a general 
interest in the public mind. The Congres- 
sional fund was tied up by a restrictive clause 
making it available only when $500,000 had 
been raised from other sources. Only about 


$400,000 had been pledged in all, and much 
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of that was to come in in installments. 
The Director-General hastened to Baton 
Rouge, where the Legislature of Louisiana 
was luckily in session, obtained a grant of a 
hundred thousand from the State, and then 
persuaded the subscribers to pay up their de- 
ferred installments. Much precious time was 
lost, and it was not until August 7th, 1884, 
that the million was obtained from the United 
States Treasury. 

In all there was only $1,500,000 with which 
to create the exhibition-—a meager amount, 
in view of the fact that the buildings alone 
at the Philadelphia Centennial cost over 
$5,000,000. Of this scanty fund, $5000 was 
given to each State and Territory, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the governor, 
by a commissioner nominated by him and 
appointed by the President of the United 


‘ States, in forming a State exhibit. This seem- 


ing act of extravagance, which disposed at 
one stroke of nearly a quarter of a million, 
was sagacious and far-sighted. It stimulated 
the State commissioners, who would other- 
wise have looked upon their appointments as 
honorary only, to efforts to organize credit- 
able displays of the resources and attainments 
of their several communities. Five thousand 
dollars would not go far, but it was a nucleus 
for a State fund, which was increased by pub 
lic subscriptions, or by legislative appropria- 
tions, where legislatures were in 
session. State pride was aroused, 
and the result was a collective 
national exhibit embracing every 
State and Territory except Utah. 
These exhibits constitute the 
strongest feature of the entire 
exhibition. Here New Orleans 
far surpasses the Philadelphia 
Centennial. Indeed, there have 
never before been shown under 
one roof the products of the 
mines, fields, orchards, and for- 
ests of all our American com- 
monwealths, and the attain- 
ments of each in education and 
industry. To contain this display, 
a second building was erected, 
almost as large as the first. It 
was not begun until August, and 
it was finished in November. The 
original plan was that the huge 
Main Building should contain all 
the exhibits, but by this time the 
applications for space had shown 
that it was going to prove wholly 
inadequate. The act of Congress 
provided that the Exposition 
should be held in 1884; and, to 
comply with this requirement, it 
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ents. was opened to the public on the 16th day of the total of 71.5 acres. At New Orleans the 
aton December, although in a very inchoate condi- corresponding principal buildings cover 62 
lana tion. Not until about the rst of February were acres. Their several areas in square feet are 
of a all departments of the fair brought into a tol- shown in the following table : 

then erably complete state. 

r de- At that time a debt of 

was about $300,000 had 

884, been incurred by the 

ited management beyond 


hich 


the $1,500,000 placed 
at their disposition and 


unt, the money obtained 
lone from gate receipts and 
over the sale of concessions. 
was We have thus seen 
> €X- how the Exposition 
mor, came into existence ; 
and now let us glance at the 
uted result as a whole. It 
-em- is manifestly unfair to 
d at compare the New Or- 
lion, leans display, made so 
ated hastily, with such scanty 
her- means and at such a 
iS as great distance from the 
edit- chief centers of popula- 
ents tion, with the Philadel- 
_ phia Centennial, which 
leus 


oub 


was three years in prep- 


: aration, which was 
pria- strongly supported by THE WHITE STALLION. 
= the United States Gov- 
sed, ernment, a rich city, and a great State, and Main Building........ 1,656,300 sq. ft. 
five had behind it a powerful sentiment of patri- Government Building 616,400 “ « 
very otism ; and still more unfair to draw the par- lipes  BE ee ae 
tah. rege mts p- ¥ Saw-mill Building sees re 36,000 “ “ 
allel with the last Paris Exposition, of which Brick-making Machinery Building 12,000 * 
the the French Government took entire charge, Machinery Annex...... ..... 60,300 “ 
tire and for which it expended more than ten er ng Hall SoR00 * 
-ans ome @ . iler House... P 20,000 
oe millions of dollars. Yet as far as magnitude Furniture Pavilion 13,500 “ 
»hia is concerned this show in the Far South can 2 Pump Houses, 2304 sq. ft. each 4,008 “ 
ave well claim rank with the two greatest world’s 6 Live Stock Stables, 22,800 sq. ft. 
der fairs ever held. Witness the following figures , °h.-... ee * 
the ‘ pele Wagon Building pie aan 23,080 
as to areas of buildings: pee .0t 
for- Total amount, 2,673,588 sq. ft. 
-— fe ey 1876. Main Building 20.11 acres or 62 acres. 
in- aris, 1878. “ - e an , _20 : 
. em © 8 She. = ine a ee cena oe, lo 
ay, . . ° 
ted, At Philadelphia the machinery was in a When we come to the cost of the buildings 
It separate structure; at New Orleans it is a+ these three recent world’s fairs, New Orleans 
and placed in the Main Building. Perhapsa better (4) boast of having accomplished great results 
Phe comparison is that of the total areas under with a surprisingly small outlay. After the 
= roof at the three exhibitions. French had dismantled and sold their main 
oe Philadelphia, 1876. All buildings 71.5 acres ye and Gupesed of the palace of puoca- 
Paris, 1878. “ « sco” éro to the city of Paris, the Government 
on New Orleans, 1885. “ “ 76 “ was still out of pocket on account of the fair 
olly in the round sum of five millions of dollars. 
peas The area of the principal buildings at The buildings at the Philadelphia Centennial 
‘on Philadelphia was forty-eight acres, a multitude cost $5,242,295, and the improvements of 
» to of small structures—restaurants and special the grounds $922,782. At New Orleans only 
t, it buildings erected by exhibitors—making up $978,000 has been spent on both buildings 
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and grounds; yet for all practical purposes of 
housing an exhibition the New Orleans struc- 
tures are good enough. The rigid economy 
applied to their construction is apparent in 
the cheapness of material, the lack of ornamen- 
tation, and the bareness of walls and pillars; 
but here are the enormous areas, well floored, 
well roofed, and admirably well lighted. Be- 
sides, here are stately portals, and the great 
size of the structures gives them dignity. To 
have obtained an area of exhibition-space 
greater than that at Philadelphia at one- 
fourth the cost is an achievement of which 
Director-General Burke and his architect, Mr. 
G. M. Torgersen, have a right to be proud. 
They have shown that great exhibitions can 
be effectually housed without the heavy outlay 
hitherto supposed to be necessary. 

This cheapness has not been at the cost of 
effective equipment in any department. At 
Philadelphia the great Corliss engine furnished 
1400 horse-power, to which about 600 more 
was added by other engines. At New Orleans 
the aggregate of motor force is 5500 horse- 
power, supplied by a group of thirty-two 
engines of all sizes, from one to five hundred 
horse-power. This plan enables a number of 
engine-builders to show their machines in 
motion. For the electric lights 1900 horse- 


power is required. Steam is supplied 
by the largest boiler-plant in the world, 
So quietly does the two and a half 
miles of shafting run that it was pre- 
maturely set in motion, on the opening 
day, three minutes before the tele- 
graphic signal came from Washington, 
without any of the visitors assembled 
for the ceremonial exercises knowing 
of the mistake. The water supply comes 
from the Mississippi River close at 
hand, and th¢ two Worthington pumps 
that force the yellow flood to the top 
of the 100 feet of stand-pipe have a 
capacity of 4,000,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours. There are over five miles 
of pipes. Around the two principal 
buildings are ten-inch mains, and every 
hundred feet there are four-inch mains 
running across. Water can thus be 
thrown on the roof at intervals of one 
hundred feet, and upon every part of 
the interior spaces. The Mississippi 
water carries a large amount of yellow 
mud, and to purify it the greatest filter- 
ing-plant ever constructed is employed, 
cleansing 80,000 gallons per hour. This 
is a new feature in exhibition work, and 
so is the huge refrigerating and cold 
storage house, inside of the Main Build- 
ing, which is three hundred and seventy 
feet long, and which preserves fruits, 
fish, flowers, and dairy products, and makes 
five tons of ice a day. Another new feature 
is the elevator system to convey visitors to 
the gallery, and at the same time display the 
various inventions in the way of vertical loco- 
motion. There are eighteen elevators in the 
Main Building and eight in the Government 
Building. 

We have thus seen that in magnitude of 
structures and efficiency of motive power 
the “ World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition,” as it is officially called, 
compares very well with the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, and has a right to 
take rank beside the greatest world’s fairs of 
history. Let us carry a little further the com- 
parison with the Philadelphia show, which is 
still, no doubt, fresh in the memories of thou- 
sands of Century readers. In brilliancy of 
general effect, in variety of interest, and in 
its foreign features, the New Orleans fair 
does not equal that held in Fairmount Park. 
We miss here the multitude of structures 
erected by the States and by foreign govern- 
ments, the picturesque restaurants of many 
nationalities, the costly fabrics and wares dis- 
played from motives of national pride, such 
as the Sévres and Limoges porcelains, the 
Doulton potteries, the Elkington silver, the 
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Japanese and Paris bronzes, the tapestries 
and laces, the diamonds and jewelry. The 
foreign departments, except those of Mexico 
and Belgium, are weak and of very slight 
interest to people who have made a study of 
the exhibitions at Vienna, Paris, or Phila- 
delphia. What one finds in them is mainly 
the goods of the shops, displayed with an 
evident commercial motive. On the other 


the resources, activities, and social condition 
of the people of every political division of this 
great continental republic. Nothing approach- 
ing this immense and admirable exhibit was 
ever before attempted. There is talk of a 
movement to transfer the whole collection to 
London, and make of it there a distinctively 
American exhibition; but for this Congress 
would have to supply the funds, and Con- 
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SUGAR-CANE AND RICE-HOUSE. 


hand, there are some notably strong and 
original features. The Government Building, 
with its display from the National Museum 
in Washington, its departmental exhibits, and 
its striking arrays of the products and educa- 
tional achievements of forty-four States and 
Territories, is itself a university, teaching 
by object lessons all the essential facts con- 
cerning our national resources and national 
life. Upon its fourteen acres of floor space 
every important industry can be studied, and 
all essential information obtained concerning 


gress will not be in session when the Exposi- 
tion here closes. 

The general American display in the Main 
Building is more impressive than that made 
at Philadelphia, although there are fewer ex- 
hibitors. Very liberal allotments of space 
were made when doubters were arguing that 
the building could not be filled, and the re- 
sult is many novel and picturesque methods 
of display. A severe taste might object to 
Greek temples of soap and cathedrals of 
cracker-boxes ; to the representation of the 





Io 


old tower at Newport in spools of thread, and 
to costumed pigs holding a reception and 
inviting to a luncheon of cold ham; but it 
must be borne in mind that the object of an 
exhibition is to exhibit, and that each exhibitor 
naturally seeks to catch for his wares the no- 
tice of the passing crowd. The view from the 
galleries in the Main Building over the broad 
acres covered with exhibits of brilliant colors 
and novel forms, and over the adjoining acres 
of machinery in motion, is a fascinating spec- 
tacle. These galleries, twenty-three feet wide 
and encircling the entire building, are one of 
the best features of the structure. They ena- 
ble visitors in a lounging mood to escape from 
the crowds and to look down upon the show 
with a sense of peaceful superiority. 

Here is, perhaps, a good place to interject 
a few words about the floor-plan, arranged 
and carried out by Mr. Samuel Mullen, Chief 
of Installation, in the face of much pressure 
from exhibitors seeking prominent positions. 
All aisles are fourteen feet wide, and the ex- 
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hibiting spaces are based on the unit of four 
feet square, allotments being made in multi 
ples of that space. The aisles have been kept 
absolutely free, and extend unbroken from 
end to end of the building, except in the ma- 
chinery space, where the group of engines 
obstructs them, and in the center of the edifice, 
where the gigantic music-hall is a distinct archi- 
tectural feature. As all are of the same width, 
there is no main aisle. ‘This detracts from th: 
general effect ; for there is wanting the statel) 
central avenue of the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
with its symbolical national facades and its 
rich displays. The advantage of this plan is 
that it relieves the management from the 
strife of exhibitors for the desirable positions on 
a central broad aisle, and from resulting accusa 
tions of partiality, and facilitates a systematic 
classification. Another of Mr. Mullen’s ideas 
is not to put exhibits of a kind side by side, but 
to separate them within the space allotted to 
the class, in order to produce a varied effect. 
The foreign countries which accepted the 
invitation of the President to the Ex- 
position, and appointed commission- 
ers to look after their exhibits, were 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Russia, China, Japan, Siam, Mex 

ico, Guatemala, Honduras, Brit- 

ish Honduras, and Jamaica. 

This is a curious list, remark- 

able for its omissions as well 

as for some of the names it 

includes. It is supplement- 

ed by a number of exhib- 

its made by individual 

firms without govern- 

mental aid, which have 

been grouped under 

their respective na- 

tional banners. Thus 

there is a very fair 

display of Italian 

goods, and especially 

of Venetian glass, 

extensive enough to 

form a creditable 

Italian department ; 

and Bohemian glass, 

Viennese bent-wood 

furniture, and a few 

other articles are dis- 

played beneath the 

imperial black and 

yellow of Austria- 

Hungary. Bismarck’s 

prejudice against the 

United States was, 

perhaps, the cause 

of Germany’s refusal 

to contribute to the 
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Exposition ; but it has not 

prevented a number of Ger- 

man manufacturers from 

grouping their goods into an 

unofficial German depart- 

ment. Spain, from which 

much might have been ex- 

pected on account of the 

proximity of her colony of 

Cuba to New Orleans, has 

done nothing officially, and 

very little by the private en- 

terprise of her people. A 

Hawaiian exhibit is coming, 

but at the time this article 1s 

written has not yet appeared. 

China seems to have read 

the invitation by its title, and, 

supposing the show was to 

be mainly of cotton, has sent 

an admirable exhibit of cot- 

ton in all its forms and fab- 

rics, with life-sized costumed 

figures, and nothing else. In 

its way this exhibit is the best 

thing in the whole Exposi- 

tion. It is accompanied by a 

catalogue in Chinese and 

English, prefaced by a mon- 

ograph on the cultivation 

and manufacture of cotton in 

China, that is so thorough 

and instructive as to put to 

the blush all the catalogue- 

making of the self-styled ad- 

vanced nations of Europe 

and America. On one of the 

screens at the entrance of 

the yellow-roofed pagoda 

which is the central object 

of the display is the following quaint legend : 
“As from far beyond the clouds in spring, the 
moon, with liquid refulgence, shines, so the 
luster of a proper observance of what is right 
is reflected upon our country and our litera- 
ture, causing both to flourish.” 

Japan has sent an educational exhibit 
strongly colored by the new Western ideas 
that have revolutionized life and thought in 
the ancient empire ; to this is added, by the 
enterprise of two of the great commercial com- 
panies, a mercantile exhibit of porcelain and 
other wares, such as can be found in the Jap- 
anese shops in Broadway. Siam has a small 
display of cotton fabrics. 

At the head of all foreign countries in space 
occupied and liberality shown towards the 
Exposition is our southern neighbor Mexico, 
whose exhibit is governmental in its charac- 
ter, thoroughly classified, and comprehensive 
in its presentation of all national products and 
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industries. The advertising feature so conspic- 
uous in most foreign departments, and so ob- 
trusive in nearly all the American displays, is 
wholly absent here. One walks among the 
long lines of uniform. black cases containing 
the Mexican contributions with the satisfac- 
tory feeling that his intelligence is alone ap- 
pealed to, and that an honest effort has been 
made to instruct him as to what the Mexican 
people are doing, and what resources their 
country possesses inviting further develop- 
ment. The Mexican Government has erected 
two handsome buildings on the exhibition 
grounds. One is a pavilion in the Moorish 
style of architecture, containing a display of 
mining products ; the other a graceful and dig- 
nified structure forming a quadrangle around a 
large court-yard in the style of the houses of 
the wealthy classes, and serving for the offices 
of the commissioners and for quarters for a de- 
tachment of soldiers and a military band. All 
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this is significant of the new life that is stirring 
in Mexico since the building of railways from 
the United States, and of the ambition of the 
educated element to put their country in line 
with the forward march of civilization. 

Three of the Central American countries, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and British Honduras, 
make small but well-classified and instructive 
exhibits of natural products, giving especial 
prominence to their native woods, and show- 
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ing many hard, handsome furniture woods as 
yet unknown to commerce, besides their ma- 
hogany, rose-wood and red-wood. Jamaica 
sends sugar, rum, coffee, woods, fibers, and 
fruits, and adds a case of work from the 
Woman’s Self-help Society, whose president is 
Lady Musgrave, a daughter of David Dudley 
Field, Esq., of New York. The South Amer- 
ican countries are all absent, save Brazil, which 
shows only coffee ; and the movement to ex- 
tend our commercial relations southward, as 
symbolized by the Exposition, stops, therefore, 
at the Isthmus of Panama. 

Returning now to the European depart- 
ments, one is disappointed to find nothing but 
an ordinary shop-keeping exhibit of very lim- 
ited extent and variety from Great Britain, 
and nothing much better from France, save the 
excellent educational exhibit sent in charge of 
a special commissioner, and placed in the gallery 
of the Government Building. Russia has sent 
a few fine furs, some costly malachite and lapis- 
lazuli tables, a number of droll little droskys, 
sumptuous Moscow fabrics of gold, green, and 
crimson for wall-hangings, and, most attractive 
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of all, a few admirable genre bronzes, represent- 
ing peasant life and hunting scenes, by Pro- 
fessor Lieberich of St. Petersburg, who died in 
1883, and A. Poseneve, of Pultowa, a living 
artist. Belgium’s exhibit occupies more space 
than at Philadelphia. This busy little hive of 
varied industry appreciates the commercial 
value of world’s fairs, and is never absent 
from them. Her display here covers the whole 
field of her chief manufactures, of iron, cotton, 
linen, woolen, and glass, and contains 
examples of the map-making work of 

her Geographical Society. The Belgian 

goods have not all emerged from the 
packing-cases at the time I write, and | 

hope to be able to return to this praise- 

worthy department in another article. 

In the general exhibit of American 
manufactures there are many evidences 

of progress in taste and artistic feeling 

since the Centennial Exhibition of 

1876. This is especially manifest in 

the Trenton pottery, which has ad- 
vanced from the production of coarse, 

stout wares, plain or crudely deco- 

rated, to the making of many graceful 

shapes almost as delicate as porcelain, 

and beautifully ornamented with orig- 

inal designs. It is equally manifest in 

the furniture. Chairs and sofas have 
progressed from stiff and stereotyped 

forms to things of beauty and indi 
viduality, each a separate and original 
conception of the artisan’s brain. Here 

the West rivals the East, and Cincin 

nati competes successfully with New 

York and Boston. I have seen nothing at 
any world’s fair finer than some of the carved 
walnut and mahogany in the Cincinnati ex- 
hibit. Oddly enough, the graceful bent-wood, 
cane-seat furniture, an Austrian specialty, first 
introduced in this country in 1876, is now 
exactly imitated by a factory in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. The chief seat of furniture-mak- 
ing in the West is Grand . Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The manufacturers of that place have 
joined in the erection of a special building to 
show their goods. Stained glass is a new art 
industry which shows decided progress. So 
does the weaving of silk and of carpets, imi 
tating Oriental fabrics. Other noticeable in- 
dustries growing out of the new feeling for 
combining art and utility are the manufacture 
of encaustic tiles and of terra-cotta architec- 
tural ornaments, both of which are strikingly 
displayed. In the direction of the progress 
of invention, the striking and only notable 
feature of the Exposition is the electric light- 
ing, which is applied to buildings and grounds. 
Never before has a world’s fair been brill- 
iantly illuminated throughout at night. The 
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illumination of the two chief structures is per- 
fect, but it is in the glass palace of the Horti- 
cultural Hall that it produces the finest effects, 
falling upon the luxuriant tropical foliage and 
the piles and pyramids of fruit. Machinery 
is amply represented in its chief lines; best 
of all in those of locomotive and stationary 
engines, cotton-ginning, milling (and here 
Hungary competes with Minneapolis), thread- 
spinning, and wood-working. The machines 
at work making barbed wire afford a glimpse 
of anew and important industry which has 
grown up with the settlement of the treeless 
plains of the Far West. An electric railway in 
the grounds is a novelty to most visitors. 

Enormous sheds, well lighted, and with 
broad passages running from end to end, are 
provided for the temporary displays of live 
stock and poultry, which have been notably 
good. The huge Norman and Clydesdale 
draft horses, sent from the stock-farms of 
Illinois, amaze the Southern farmers, whose 
ideas on the subject of draft animals do not 
go much beyond the lean and stolid mule. 

In the Government Building the Federal 
Government occupies perhaps a third of the 
floor-space with the great glass globe of the 
State Department, the Post-Office building, 
the War and Navy displays, the maps of the 
Land Department, the striking pictorial pre- 
sentation of the progress of railway building 
made by the Commissioner of Railroads, the 
instructive exhibits of the National Museum 
and the Agricultural Department, and the 
melancholy memorials of arctic exploration. 
The rest of the space is given to the 
States in varying areas, according to their 
demands; and they have filled it in various 
ways, each commissioner doing as he pleased 
in his little domain, with the means provided 
him by legislative grants or private subscrip- 
tions. The result is an enormous aggregate 
of interesting objects, and a pleasing absence 
of monotony in arrangement. One wanders 
from State to State, sure of finding everywhere 
something novel and. striking, and sure also 
with a little examination to find much that is 
characteristic of the life and industry of each 
division of our great federated Republic. Thus 
Kansas and Nebraska are rich in wheat and 
corn; Mississippi erects a pavilion of cotton, 
and Louisiana a trophy of sugar-cane ; while 
Massachusetts shows her fisheries and the 
work of her art-schools and benevolent institu- 
tions. Vermont raises a marble arch, and Con- 
necticut arrays the multiform products of her 
manufacturing industries. As a rule all seek to 
present a few of their natural resources and 
farm and mine products. Some add educa- 
tional exhibits and displays of women’s work. 
Ohio makes a cornice for her pavilion of the 
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portraits of her governors. Kentucky shows 
her towns, scenery, and rural life by transparent 
photographs. Missouri shows relics of the 
Mound-builders. Colorado makes of rocks 
and painted canvas a picture of the Rocky 
Mountains, and heaps around it her gold and 
silver ores. Dakota builds a house of corn, 
arranges a little artificial park with specimens 
of her wild animals, sets in motion a model of 
a grain elevator, and under the shadow of her 
wheat trophy pitches the wigwam of a Sioux 
war-chief, who sits all day with wife and child 
to be stared at by the passing multitude. 

In the galleries on two sides of the Gov- 
ernment Building are the educational exhibits, 
in the midst of which the hairy mammoth, in 
the zodlogical collection of Ward of Rochester, 
looms up. Another gallery space is devoted 
to the display of the work of the colored race, 
and the fourth to the Women’s Department. 
I hope to return to these two significant depart- 
ments when they shall be more fully arranged 
than they are at this date (February rst). 

The iron building of the Art Gallery is not 
open to the public at this writing, and more 
than half the pictures have not emerged from 
their packing-cases. Of those that are un- 
packed I have seen enough to say that this 
department of the fair will be successful. 
Within rather narrow bounds as to space and 
foreign codperation, Belgium, alone of the 
European countries, has sent a good repre- 
sentative exhibit of the works of contemporary 
painters. The collection was made up by the 
Society of Belgian Artists, and was accom- 
panied by a diagram indicating where each 
picture should be hung. France and England 
send a few canvases, but by no means enough 
in either case to form a national collection. 
Mexico occupies as much space as Belgium, 
and has formed an interesting historical 
collection, beginning three centuries ago, and 
divided into periods of twenty-five years. 
The older pictures, inspired by the genius 
of the great Spanish masters, are the best. In 
the American gallery there are many attrac- 
tive canvases, and a tolerably good represen- 
tation of the younger artists of established 
reputation. A few of the old Academicians 
have also contributed. 

There remain to mention the Exposition 
grounds, which are as level as a billiard table, 
and just as green in this midwinter season, 
and are diversified by groups and avenues of 
stately, wide-spreading live oaks hung with a 
profusion of the trailing gray tree-moss which 
decks all forest growths in the lowland regions 
of the South. To many visitors, fresh from 
lands of snow, these magnificent trees and 
the verdant turf they shade form the most 
pleasing sight in all the great show. The 
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grounds front upon the turbid current of the 
Mississippi, and lie within the upper suburbs 
of the city, four miles and a half from the 
heart of the business district. They are reached 
by steamboats from the foot of Canal street, 
and by four lines of street railway, upon which 
the one-mule cars, rarely crowded, travel at 
a jog-trot, and carry passengers out to the 
gates in three-quarters of an hour, from the 
Clay statue in Canal street, the focus of all 
tramway movement. 

It may occur to the reader that it is time 
something should be said about cotton in a 
description of a Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
but there is really little to say. Besides the ma- 
chinery for ginning and pressing the Southern 
staple in the annex to the Main Building, and a 
few attempts to display it symbolically in tro- 
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phies and decorations in the State departments 
of the Government Building, no prominence is 
given to it. Indeed, the grains of the West 
are much more strikingly presented. The 
supremacy of King Cotton is audaciously 
challenged here in the chief city of his do- 
minions by the new State of Nebraska, which 
proclaims on an enormous screen, in letters 
of golden ears, that “Corn is King,” and 
shows a huge portrait of the rival sovereign 
formed of red and yellow kernels. Many 
other States join in allegiance to maize, or 
proclaim by trophies and pyramids and em- 
blematic figures the praise of wheat; while 
Mississippi alone in her pretty temple of white 
fiber surmounted by the cotton-plant an- 
nounces in a striking way her fidelity to the 
old traditions of Southern agriculture. 


Eugene V. Smalley. 





.. i 
(Died February 19th, 1885.) 


ALL praise her goodness, talents, loveliness, 

And weep that such should perish; but alone 
One thought repeats within me, like the moan 

Of the monotonous sea, with surging stress, 

Beating upon the wind-swept sand where press 
The sobbing waves, with dull persistence thrown 
Against the hollow shore when day is flown 

And cold night reigns without one star to bless. 

I loved her! Oh, I loved her! This one thought 
Is all my heart has room for. Let them praise 
Who loved her less. I'll sit outside the door 

Of him whom most she loved, nor strive to raise 
The voice of consolation, for no more 
I know: I loved her, and all else is naught. 
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XV. 


| pe strenuous face was broken up 
with the emotions that had forced him to 
this question: shame, fear of the things that 
must have been thought of him, mixed with a 
faint hope that he might be mistaken, which 
died out at the shocked and pitying look in 
Corey’s eyes. 

“Was I drunk?” he repeated. “I ask 
you, because I was never touched by drink 
in my life before, and I don’t know.” He 
stood with his huge hands trembling on the 
back of his chair, and his dry lips apart, as 
he stared at Corey. 

“That is what every one understood, 
Colonel Lapham,” said the young man. 
“ Every one saw how it was. Don’t 2 

“ Did they talk it over after I left ?” asked 
Lapham, vulgarly. 


“Excuse me,” said Corey, blushing, “ my 
father doesn’t talk his guests over with one 


another.” He added, with youthful super- 
fluity, “ You were among gentlemen.” 

“I was the only one that wasn’t a gentle- 
man there!” lamented Lapham. “I dis- 
graced you! I disgraced my family! I 
mortified your father before his friends!” 
His head dropped. “I showed that I wasn’t 
fit to go with you. I’m not fit for any decent 
place. What did I say? What did I do?” 
he asked, suddenly lifting his head and con- 
fronting Corey. “ Out with it! If you could 
bear to see it and hear it, I had ought to bear 
to know it!” 

“There was nothing—really nothing,” 
said Corey. “ Beyond the fact that you were 
not quite yourself, there was nothing what- 
ever. My father did speak of it to me,” he 
confessed, “when we were alone. He said 
that he was afraid we had not been thought- 
ful of you, if you were in the habit of taking 
only water; I told him I had not seen wine 
at your table. The others said nothing about 
you.” 

“Ah, but what did they think !” 

“ Probably what we did : that it was purely 
a misfortune—an accident.” 

“T wasn’t fit to be there,” persisted Lap- 


ham. “ Do you want to leave?” he asked, 
with savage abruptness. 

“ Leave?” faltered the young man. 

“ Yes; quit the business? Cut the whole 
connection ?” 

“T haven't the remotest idea of it!” cried 
Corey in amazement. “ Why in the world 
should I?” ° 

“ Because you're a gentleman, and I’m 
not, and it ain’t right I should be over you. 
If you want to go, I know some parties that 
would be glad to get you. I will give you 
up if you want to go before anything worse 
happens, and I sha’n’t blame you. I can help 
you to something better than I can offer you 
here, and I will.” 

“ There’s no question of my going, unless 
you wish it,” said Corey. “If you do " 

“Will you tell your father,” interrupted 
Lapham, “that I had a notion all the time 
that I was acting the drunken blackguard, and 
that I’ve suffered for it ail day? Will you 
tell him I don’t want him to notice me if we 
ever meet, and that I know I’m not fit to 
associate with gentlemen in anything but a 
business way, if I am that ?” 

“ Certainly, I shall do nothing of the kind,” 
retorted Corey. “I can’t listen to you any 
longer. What you say is shocking to me — 
shocking in a way you can’t think.” 

“ Why, man!” exclaimed Lapham, with as- 
tonishment ; “if 7 can stand it, you can!” 

“ No,” said Corey, with a sick look, “that 
doesn’t follow. You may denounce yourself, 
if you will; but I have my reasons for refus- 
ing to hear you—my reasons why I can’? 
hear you. If you say another word I must go 
away.” 

“ J don’t understand you,” faltered Lap- 
ham, in bewilderment, which absorbed even 
his shame. 

“You exaggerate the effect of what has 
happened,” said the young man. “It’s 
enough, more than enough, for you to have 
mentioned the matter to me, and I think it’s 
unbecoming in me to hear you.” 

He made a movement toward the door, 
but Lapham stopped him with the tragic 
humility of his appeal. “Don’t go yet! I 
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can’t let you. I’ve disgusted you,—I see that; 
but I didn’t mean to. I— I take it back.” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing to take back,” said 
Corey, with a repressed shudder for the abase- 
ment which he Rad seen. “ But let us say no 
more about it—think no more. There wasn’t 
one of the gentlemen present last night who 
didn’t understand the matter precisely as my 
father and I did, and that fact must end it 
between us two.” 

He went out into the larger office beyond, 
leaving Lapham helpless to prevent his going. 
It had become a vital necessity with him to 
think the best of Lapham, but his mind was 
in a whirl of whatever thoughts were most 
injurious. He thought of him the night be- 
fore in the company of those ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and he quivered in resentment of his 
vulgar, braggart, uncouth nature. He recog- 
nized his own allegiance to the exclusiveness 
to which he was born and bred, as a man 
perceives his duty to his country when her 
rights are invaded. His eye fell on the porter 
going about in his shirt-sleeves to make the 
place fast for the night, and he said to himself 
that Dennis was not more plebeian than his 
master; that the gross appetites, the blunt 
sense, the purblind ambition, the stupid ar- 
rogance were the same in both, and the dif- 
ference was in a brute will that probably left 
the porter the gentler man of the two. The 
very innocence of Lapham’s life in the direc- 
tion in which he had erred wrought against 
him in the young man’s mood: it contained 
theinsult of clownish inexperience. Amidst the 
stings and flashes of his wounded pride, all 
the social traditions, all the habits of feeling, 
which he had silenced more and more by force 
of will during the past months, asserted their 
natural sway, and he rioted in his contempt of 
the offensive boor, who was even more offensive 
in his shame than in his trespass. He said to 
himself that he was a Corey, as if that were 
somewhat ; yet he knew that at the bottom 
of his heart all the time was that which must 
control him at last, and which seemed sweetly 
to be suffering his rebellion, secure of his sub- 
mission in the end. It was almost with the 
girl’s voice that it seemed to plead with him, 
to undo in him, effect by effect, the work of 
his indignant resentment, to set all things in 
another and fairer light, to give him hopes, to 
suggest palliations, to protest against injus- 
tices. It was in Lapham’s favor that he was 
so guiltless in the past, and now Corey asked 
himself if it were the first time he could have 
wished a guest at his father’s table to have 
taken less wine; whether Lapham was not 
rather to be honored for not knowing how to 
contain his folly where a veteran transgressor 
might have held his tongue. He asked him- 


self, with a thrill of sudden remorse, whether, 
when Lapham humbled himself in the dust so 
shockingly, he had shown him the sympathy 
to which such abandon had the right ; and he 
had to own that-he had met him on the gen. 
tlemanly ground, sparing himself and asserting 
the superiority of his sort, and not recogniz- 
ing that Lapham’s humiliation came from the 
sense of wrong, which he had helped to accu- 
mulate upon him by superfinely standing aloof 
and refusing to touch him. 

He shut his desk and hurried out into the 
early night, not to go anywhere, but to walk 
up and down, to try to find his way out of the 
chaos, which now seemed ruin, and now the 
materials out of which fine actions and a 
happy life might be shaped. Three hours later 
he stood at Lapham’s door. 

At times what he now wished to do had 
seemed forever impossible, and again it had 
seemed as if he could not wait a moment 
longer. He had not been careless, but very 
mindful of what he knew must be the feelings 
of his own family in regard to the Laphams, 
and he had not concealed from himself that 
his family had great reason and justice on 
their side in not wishing him to alienate him- 
self from their common life and associations. 
The most that he could urge to himself was 
that they had not all the reason and justice; 
but he had hesitated and delayed because 
they had so much. Often he could not make 
it appear right that he should merely please 
himself in what chiefly concerned himself. 
He perceived how far apart in all their ex- 
periences and ideals the Lapham girls and 
his sisters were ; how different Mrs. Lapham 
was from his mother ; how grotesquely unlike 
were his father and Lapham; and the dis- 
parity had not always amused him. 

He had often taken it very seriously, and 
sometimes he said that he must forego the 
hope on which his heart was set. There had 
been many times in the past months when 
he had said that he must go no farther, and 
as often as he had taken this stand he had 
yielded it, upon this or that excuse, which he 
was aware of trumping up. It was part of the 
complication that he should be unconscious 
of the injury he might be doing to some one 
besides his family and himself; this was the 
defect of his diffidence ; and it had come to 
him in a pang for the first time when his 
mother said that she would nat have the 
Laphams think she wished to make more of 
the acquaintance than he did; and then it 
had come too late. Since that he had suffered 
quite as much from the fear that it might not 
be as that it might be so; and now, in the 
mood, romantic and exalted, in which he 
found himself concérning Lapham, he was as 
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far as might be from vain confidence. He 
ended the question in his own mind by af- 
firming to himself that he was there, first of 
all, to see Lapham and give him an ultimate 
roof of his own perfect faith and unabated 
respect, and to offer him what reparation this 
involved for that want of sympathy — of hu- 
manity — which he had shown. 


XVI. 


Tue Nova Scotia second-girl who answered 
Corey’s ring said that Lapham had not come 
home yet. 

“ Oh,” said the young man, hesitating on 
the outer step. 

“] guess you better come in,” said the girl. 
«]’ll go and see when they’re expecting him.” 

Corey was in the mood to be swayed by 
any chance. He obeyed the suggestion of the 
second-girl’s patronizing friendliness, and let 
her shut him into the drawing-room, while she 
went upstairs to announce him to Penelope. 

“ Did you tell him father wasn’t at home?” 

“Yes. He seemed so kind of disappointed, 
I told him to come in, and I’d see when he 
would be in,” said the girl, with the human 
interest which sometimes replaces in the 
American domestic the servile deference of 
other countries. 

A gleam of amusement passed over Penel- 
ope’s face, as she glanced at herself in the 
glass. “Well,” she cried, finally, dropping 
from her shoulders the light shawl in which 
she had been huddled over a book when 
Corey rang, “I will go down.” 

“ All right,” said the girl, and Penelope be- 
gan hastily to amend the disarray of her hair, 
which she tumbled into a mass on the top of 
her little head, setting off the pale dark of 
her complexion with a flash of crimson ribbon 
at her throat. She moved across the carpet 
once or twice with the quaint grace that be- 
longed to her small figure, made a dissatisfied 
grimace at it in the glass, caught a handker- 
chief out of a drawer and slid it into her 
pocket, and then descended to Corey. 

The Lapham drawing-room in Nankeen 
Square was in the parti-colored paint which 
the Colonel had hoped to repeat in his new 
house : the trim of the doors and windows was 
in light green and the panels in salmon ; the 
walls were a plain tint of French gray paper, 
divided by gilt moldings into broad panels 
with a wide stripe of red velvet paper running 
up the corners; the chandelier was of mas- 
sive imitation bronze; the mirror over the 
mantel rested on a fringed mantel-cover of 
green reps, and heavy curtains of that stuff 
hung from gilt lambrequin frames at the win- 
dow; the carpet was of a small pattern in 
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crude green, which, at the time Mrs. Lapham 
bought it, covered half the new floors in Bos- 
ton. In the paneled spaces on the walls were 
some stone-colored landscapes, representing 
the mountains and cajfions of the West, which 
the Colonel and his wife had visited on one 
of the early official railroad excursions. In 
front of the long windows looking into the 
square were statues, kneeling figures which 
turned their backs upon the company within 
doors, and represented allegories of Faith 
and Prayer to people without. A white mar- 
ble group of several figures expressing an 
Italian conception of Lincoln Freeing the 
Slaves,—a Latin negro and his wife,— with 
our Eagle flapping his wings in approval, at 
Lincoln’s feet, occupied one corner, and 
balanced the what-not of an earlier period in 
another. These phantasms added their chill 
to that imparted by the tone of the walls, the 
landscapes, and the carpets, and contributed to 
the violence of the contrast when the chandelier 
was lighted up full glare, and the heat of the 
whole furnace welled up from the registers into 
the quivering atmosphere on one of the rare oc- 
casions when the Laphams invited company. 

Corey had not been in this room before ; 
the family had always received him in what 
they called the sitting-room. Penelope looked 
into this first, and then she looked into the 
parlor, with a smile that broke into a laugh as 
she discovered him standing under the single 
burner, which the second-girl had lighted 
for him in the chandelier. 

“TI don’t understand how you came to be 
put in there,” she said, as she led the way 
to the cozier place, “unless it was because 
Alice thought you were only here on proba- 
tion, anyway. Father hasn’t got home yet, 
but. I’m expecting him every moment; I 
don’t know what’s keeping him. Did the girl 
tell you that mother and Irene were out?” 

“ No, she didn’t say. It’s very good of you 
to see me.” She had not seen the exaltation 
which he had been feeling, he perceived with 
half a sigh; it must all be upon this lower 
level; perhaps it was best so. “There was 
something I wished to say to your father I 
hope,” he broke off, “ you're better to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said Penelope, re- 
membering that she had not been well enough 
to go to dinner the night before. 

“ We all missed you very much.” 

“ Oh, thank you! I’m afraid you wouldn’t 
have missed me if I had been there.” 

“ Oh, yes, we should,” said Corey, “ I as- 
sure you.” 

They iooked at each other. 

“TI really think I believed I was saying 
something,” said the girl. 

“And so did I,” replied the young man. 
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They laughed rather wildly, and then they 
both became rather grave. 

He took the chair she gave him, and looked 
across at her, where she sat on the other side 
of the hearth, in a chair lower than his, with 
her hands dropped in her lap, and the back 
of her head on her shoulders as she looked 
up at him. The soft-coal fire in the grate 
purred and flickered; the drop-light cast a 
mellow radiance on her face. She let her 
eyes fall, and then lifted them for an irrelevant 
glance at the clock on the mantel. 

“ Mother and Irene have gone to the Span- 
ish Students’ concert.” 

“Oh, have they?” asked Corey; and he 
put his hat, which he had been holding in his 
hand, on the floor beside his chair. 

She looked down at it for no reason, and 
then looked up at his face for no other, and 
turned a little red. Corey turned a little red 
himself. She who had always been so easy 
with him now became a little constrained. 

“Do you know how warm it is out-of- 
doors ?” he asked. 

“No; is it warm? I haven’t been out all 
day.” 
“ Tt’s like a summer night.” 

She turned her face towards the fire, and 
then started abruptly. “ Perhaps it’s too warm 
for you here ?” 

“ Oh, no, it’s very comfortable.” 

“TI suppose it’s the cold of the last few 
days that’s still in the house. I was reading 
with a shawl on when you came.” 

“ | interrupted you.” 

“ Oh, no. I had finished the book. I was 
just looking over it again.” 

“ Do you like to read books over ?” 

“ Yes; books that I like at all.” 

“ What was it?” asked Corey. 

The girl hesitated. “It has rather a senti- 
mental name. Did you ever read it?—‘ Tears, 
Idle Tears.’” 

“Oh, yes; they were talking of that last 
night; it’s a famous book with ladies. They 
break their hearts overit. Didit make youcry?” 

“ Oh, it’s pretty easy to cry over a book,” 
said Penelope, laughing; “and that one és very 
natural till you come to the main point. Then 
the naturalness of all the rest makes that seem 
natural too; but I guess it’s rather forced.” 

“ Her giving him up to the other one ?” 

“Yes; simply because she happened to 
know that the other one had cared for him 
first. Why should she have done it? What 
right had she ?” 

“T don’t know. 
sacrifice ——” 

“ But it wasn’t self-sacrifice —or not self- 
sacrifice alone. She was sacrificing him, too; 
and for some one who couldn’t appreciate him 


I suppose that the self- 
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half as much asshe could. I’m provoked with 
myself when I think how I cried over that 
book — for I did cry. It’s silly— it’s wicked 
for any one to do what that girl did. Why 
can’t they let people have a chance to behave 
reasonably in stories ?” 

“ Perhaps they couldn’t make it so attract. 
ive,” suggested Corey, with a smile. 

“It would be novel, at any rate,” said the 
girl. “ But so it would in real life, I suppose,” 
she added. 

“JT don’t know. Why shouldn’t people in 
love behave sensibly ?” 

“ That’s a very serious question,” said Pen- 
elope, gravely. “Z couldn’t answer it,” and 
she left him the embarrassment of supporting 
an inquiry which she had certainly instigated 
herself. She seemed to have finally recovered 
her own ease in doing this. “ Do you admire 
our autumnal display, Mr. Corey ?” 

“ Your display ?” 

“The trees in the square. We think it’s quite 
equal to an opening at Jordan & Marsh’s.” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid you wouldn’t let me be 
serious even about your maples.” 

“Oh, yes, I should—if you like to be 
serious.” 

“ Don’t you ?” 

“ Well, not about serious matters. That's 
the reason that book made me cry.” 

“You make fun of everything. Miss Irene 
was telling me last night about you.” 

“Then it’s no use for me to deny it so 
soon. I must give Irene a talking to.” 

“ T hope you won't forbid her to talk about 
you!” 

She had taken up a fan from the table, and 
held it, now between her face and the fire, 
and now between her face and him. Her lit- 
tle visage, with that arch, lazy look in it, 
topped by its mass of dusky hair, and dwin- 
dling from the full cheeks to the small chin, 
had a Japanese effect in‘ the subdued light, 
and it had the charm which comes to any 
woman with happiness. It would be hard to 
say how much of this she perceived that he 
felt. They talked about other things awhile, 
and then she came back to what he had said. 
She glanced at him obliquely round her fan, 
and stopped moving it. “ Does Irene talk 
about me ?” she asked. 

“ T think so—yes. Perhaps it’s only I who 
talk about you. You must blame me if it’s 
wrong,” he returned. 

“ Oh, I didn’t say it was wrong,” she re- 
plied. “ But I hope if you said anything very 
bad of me, you'll let me know what it was, so 
that I can reform r 

“No, don’t change, please!” cried the 
young man. 

Penelope caught her breath, but went on 
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resolutely, “ Or rebuke you for speaking evil 
of dignities.” She looked down at the fan, 
now flat in her lap, and tried to govern her 
head, but it trembled, and she remained look- 
ing down. Again they let the talk stray, and 
then it was he who brought it back to them- 
selves, as if it had not left them. 

“| have to talk of you,” said Corey, “ be- 
cause I get to talk # you so seldom.” 

“ You mean that I do all the talking, when 
we're — together?” She glanced sidewise at 
him; but she reddened after speaking the last 
word. : 

“ We're so seldom together,” he pursued. 

“| don’t know what you mean ° 

“Sometimes I’ve thought—lI’ve been 
afraid — that you avoided me.” 

“ Avoided you ?” 

“Yes! Tried not to be alone with me.” 

She might have told him that there was no 
reason why she should be alone with him, and 
that it was very strange he should make this 
complaint of her. But she did not. She kept 
looking down at the fan, and then she lifted 
her burning face and looked at the clock 
again. “ Mother and Irene will be sorry to 
miss you,” she gasped. 

He instantly rose and came towards her. She 
rose too, and mechanically put out her hand. 
He took it as if to say good-night. “I didn’t 
mean to send you away,” she besought him. 

“Oh, I’m not going,” he answered, sim- 
ply. “I wanted to say —to say that it’s I 
who make her talk about you. To say I — 
There is something I want to say to you; 
I've said it so often to myself that I feel as 
if you must know it.” She stood quite still, 
letting him keep her hand, and questioning 
his face with a bewildered gaze. “ You must 
know— she must have told you—she must 
have guessed ” Penelope turned white, but 
outwardly quelled the panic that sent the 
blood to her heart. “I—I didn’t expect —I 
hoped to have seen your father — but I must 
speak now, whatever I love you!” 

She freed her hand from both of those he 
had closed upon it, and went back from him 
across the room with a sinuous spring. “A/e/” 
Whatever potential complicity had lurked in 
her heart, his words brought her only immeas- 
urable dismay. 

He came towards her again. “ Yes, you. 
Who else ? ” 

She fended him off with an imploring gesture. 
“T thought — I — it was . 

She shut her lips tight, and stood looking 
at him where he remained in silent amaze. 
Then her words came again, shudderingly. 
“Oh, what have you done ?” 

“Upon my soul,” he said, with a vague 
smile, “ I don’t know. I hope no harm ?” 


“Oh, don’t laugh!” she cried, laughing 
hysterically herself. “ Unless you want me 
to think you the greatest wretch in the world!” 

“I?” he responded. “ For heaven's sake 
tell me what you mean!” 

“ You know I can’t tell you. Can you say 
—can you put your hand on your heart and 
say that — you—say you never meant —that 
you meant me —all along?” 

“ Yes!— Yes! Who else? I came here to 
see your father, and to tell him that I wished to 
tell you this — to ask him But what does 
it matter? You must have knownit — you must 
have seen—and it’s for you to answer ine. I’ve 
been abrupt, I know, and I’ve startled you; 
but if you love me, you can forgive that to my 
loving you so long before I spoke.” 

She gazed at him with parted lips. 

“ Oh, mercy! What shall I do? [If it’s true 
—what you say — you must go!” she said. 
“ And you must never come any more. Do 
you promise that?” 

“Certainly not,” said the young man. 
“ Why should I promise such a thing — so 
abominably wrong? I could obey if you 
didn’t love me % 

“ Oh, I don’t! Indeed I don’t! Now will 
you obey ?” 

“No. I don’t believe you.” 

“Oh!” 

He possessed himself of her hand again. 

“My love—my dearest! What is this 
trouble, that you can’t tell it? It can’t be 
anything about yourself. If it is anything 
about any one else, it wouldn’t make the 
least difference in the world, no matter what 
it was. I would be only too glad to show by 
any act or deed I could that nothing could 
change me towards you.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” 

“ No, I don’t. You must tell me.” 

“T will never do that.” ° 

“ Then I will stay here till your mother 
comes, and ask her what it is.” 

“ Ask her?” 

“Yes! Do you think I will give you up till 
I know why I must?” 

“ You force me to it! Will you go if I tell 
you, and never let any human creature know 
what you have said to me ?” 

“ Not unless you give me leave.” 

“ That will be never. Well, then ” She 
stopped, and made two or three ineffectual 
efforts to begin again. “No, no! I can't. 
You must go!” 

“T will not go!” 

“ You said-you—loved me. If youdo, you 
will go.” 

He dropped the hands he had stretched 
towards her, and she hid her face in her own. 

“ There!” she said, turning it suddenly 
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upon him. “Sit down there. And will you 
promise me — on your honor — not to speak 
—not to try to persuade me—not to— 
touch me? You won’t touch me?” 

“T will obey you, Penelope.” 

“As if you were never to see me again ? 
As if I were dying ?” 

“T will do what you say. But I shall see 
you again; and don’t talk of dying. This is 
the beginning of life , 

“No. It’s the end,” said the girl, resuming 
at last something of the hoarse drawl which 
the tumult of her feeling had broken into those 
half-articulate appeals. She sat down too, and 
lifted her face towards him. “It’s the end 
of life for me, because I know now that I 
must have been playing false from the begin- 
ning. You don’t know what I mean, and I 
can never tell you. It isn’t my secret — it’s 
some one else’s. You — you must never come 
here again. I can’t tell you why, and you 
must never try to know. Do you promise?” 

“ You can forbid me. I must do what you 

“ TI do forbid you, then. And you shall not 
think I am cruel . 

“ How could I think that ?” 

“ Oh, how hard you make it!” 

Corey laughed for very despair. “Can I 
make it easier by disobeying you?” 

“1 know I am talking crazily. But I’m not 
crazy.” 

“ No, no,” he said, with some wild notion 
of comforting her; “but try to tell me this 
trouble! There is nothing under heaven — 
no calamity, no sorrow—that I wouldn’t 
gladly share with you, or take all upon myself 
if I could!” 

“T know! But this you can’t. Oh,my 

“Dearest! Wait! Think! Let me ask 
your mother — your father ss 

She gave a cry. 

“No! If you do that, you will make me 
hate you! Will you ” 

The rattling of a latch-key was heard in the 
outer door. 

“ Promise !” cried Penelope. 

“ Oh, I promise!” 

“ Good-bye!” She suddenly flung her arms 
round his neck, and, pressing her cheek tight 
against his, flashed out of the room by one 
door as her father entered it by another. 

Corey turned to him in a daze. “ I—I called 
to speak with you—about a matter But 
it’s so late now. I’ll—I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

“ No time like the present,” said Lapham, 
with a fierceness that did not seem referable to 
Corey. He had his hat still on, and he glared 
at the young man out of his blue eyes with a fire 
that something else must have kindled there. 

“T really can’t, now,” said Corey, weakly. 
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“Tt will do quite as well to-morrow. Good. 
night, sir.” 

“‘Good-night,” answered Lapham abruptly, 
following him to the door, and shutting it 
after him. “I think the devil must have got 
into pretty much everybody to-night,” he 
muttered, coming back to the room, where 
he pui down his hat. Then he went to the 
kitchen-stairs and called down, “ Hello, Alice! 
I want something to eat!” 


XVII. 


“Wuat’s the reason the girls never get down 
to breakfast any more ?” asked Lapham when 
he met his wife at the table in the morning. He 
had been up an hour and a half, and he spoke 
with the severity of a hungry man. “It 
seems to me they don’t amount to anything. 
Here I am, at my time of life, up the first one 
in the house. I ring the bell for the cook at 
quarter-past six every morning, and the break- 
fast is on the table at half-past seven right 
along, like clock-work, but I never see any- 
body but you till I go to the office.” ; 

“ Oh, yes, you do, Si,” said his wife, sooth- 
ingly. “The girlsare nearly always down. But 
they’re young, and it tires them more than it 
does us to get up early.” 

“ They can rest afterwards. They don’t do 
anything afterthey ae up,” grumbled Lapham. 

“Well, that’s your fault, ain’t it? You 
oughtn’t to have made so much money, and 
then they’d have had to work.” She laughed 
at Lapham’s Spartan mood, and went on to 
excuse the young people. “ Irene’s been up 
two nights hand running, and Penelope says 
she ain’t well. What makes you so cross 
about the girls? Been doing something 
you’re ashamed of ?” 

“ T’'ll tell you when I’ve been doing any- 
thing to be ashamed of,” growled Lapham. 

“ Oh, no, you won’t !” said his wife, jollily. 
“You'll only be hard on the rest of us. 
Come, now, Si; what is it ?” 

Lapham frowned into his coffee with sulky 
dignity, and said, without looking up, “ I won- 
der what that fellow wanted here last night ?” 

“ What fellow ?” 

“ Corey. I found him here when I came 
home, and he said he wanted to see me; but 
he wouldn’t stop.” 

“ Where was he ?” 

“ In the sitting-room.” 

“ Was Pen there ?” 

“ J didn’t see her.” 

Mrs. Lapham paused, with her hand on 
the cream-jug. “ Why, what in the land did 
he want? Did he say he wanted you?” 

“ That’s what he said.” 

“ And then he wouldn’t stay ?” 
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“ No.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you just what it is, 
Silas Lapham. He came here ”—she looked 
about the room and lowered her voice —“ to 
see you about Irene, and then he hadn’t the 
courage.” 

“TI guess he’s got courage enough to do 

tty much what he wants to,” said Lap- 
ham, glumly. “ All I know is, he was here. You 
better ask Pen about it, if she ever gets down.” 

“T guess I sha’n’t wait for her,” said Mrs. 
Lapham; and, as her husband closed tbe 
front door after him, she opened that of her 
daughter’s room and entered abruptly. 

The girl sat at the window, fully dressed, 
and as if she had been sitting there a long 
time. Without rising, she turned her face to- 
wards her mother. It merely showed black 
against the hght, and revealed nothing till her 
mother came close to her with successive 
questions. “ Why, how long have you been 
up, Pen? Why don’t you come to your 
breakfast ? Did you see Mr. Corey when he 
called last night? Why, what’s the matter with 
you? What have you been crying about ?” 

“ Have I been crying ?” 

“Yes! Your cheeks are all wet!” 


“T thought they were on fire. Well, I'll 
tell you what’s happened.” She rose and then 
fell back in her chair. “ Lock the door!” she 


ordered, and her mother mechanically obeyed. 
“TI don’t want Irene in here. There’s nothing 
the matter. Only, Mr. Corey offered himself 
to me last night.” 

Her mother remained looking at her, help- 
less, not so much with amaze, perhaps, as 
dismay. 

“ Oh, I’m not a ghost! I wish I was! You 
had better sit down, mother. You have got 
to know all about it.” 

Mrs. Lapham dropped nervelessly into the 
chair at the other window, and while the girl 
went slowly but briefly on, touching only the 
vital points of the story, and breaking at times 
into a bitter drollery, she sat as if without the 
power to speak or stir. 

“Well, that’s all, mother. I should say I 
had dreamt it, if I had slept any last night ; 
but I guess it really happened.” 

The mother glanced round at the bed, and 
said, glad to occupy herself delayingly with 
the minor care: “ Why, you have been sit- 
ting up all night! You will kill yourself.” 

“I don’t know about killing myself, but 
I've been sitting up all night,” answered the 
girl. Then, seeing that her mother remained 
blankly silent again, she demanded, “ Why 
don’t you blame me, mother? Why don’t you 
say that I led him on, and tried to get him 
away from her? Don’t you believe I did?” 

Her mother made her no answer, as if these 
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ravings of self-accusal needed none. “Do 
you think,” she asked, simply, “that he got 
the idea you cared for him ? ” 

“ He knew it! How could I keep it from 
him? I said I didn’t — at first!” 

“It was no use,” sighed the mother. “ You 
might as well said you did. It couldn't help 
Irene any, if you didn’t.” 

“I always tried to help her with him, even 
when I m 

“Yes, I know. But she never was equal to 
him. I saw that from the start; but I| tried 
to blind myself to it. And when he kept com- 
ing : 

“ You never thought of me! ” cried the girl, 
with a bitterness that reached her mother’s 
heart. “I was nobody! I couldn’t feel! No 
one could care for me!” The turmoil of de- 
spair, of triumph, of remorse and resentment, 
which filled her soul, tried to express itself in 
the words. 

“ No,” said the mother humbly. “I didn’t 
think of you. Or I didn’t think of you enough. 
It did come across me sometimes that may- 
be But it didn’t seem as if And 
your going on so for Irene ? 

“You let me go on. You made me always go 
and talk with him for her, and you didn’t think 
I would talk to him for myself. Well, I didn’t!” 

“I’m punished for it. When did you— 
begin to care for him ?” 

“ How do I know? What difference does 
it make? It’s all over now, no matter when 
it began. He won’t come here any more, un- 
less I let him.” She could not help betraying 
her pride in this authority of hers, but she went 
on anxiously enough : “What will you say to 
Irene ? She's safe as far as I’m concerned; 
but if he don’t care forher, what will you do?” 

“TI don’t know what to do,” said Mrs. 
Lapham, She sat in an apathy from which 
she apparently could not rouse herself. “I 
don’t see as anything can be done.” 

Penelope laughed in a pitying derision. 

“Well, let things go on then. But they 
won't go on.” 

“No, they won’t go on,” echoed her 
mother. “She’s pretty enough, and she’s 
capable ; and your father’s got the money — 
I don’t know what I’m saying! She ain’t equal 
to him, and she never was. I kept feeling it 
all the time, and yet I kept blinding myself.” 

“ If he had ever cared for her,” said Penel- 
ope, “it wouldn’t have mattered whether she 
was equal to him or not. /’m not equal to 
him either.” 

Her mother went on: “I might have 
thought it was you; but I had got set 
Well! I can see it all clear enough, now it’s 
too late. J don’t know what to do.” 

“ And what do you expect me to do?” 
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demanded the girl. “ Do you want me to go 
to Irene and tell her that I’ve got him away 
from her?” 

“Oh, good Lord!” cried Mrs. Lapham. 
“ Wha: shall I do? What do you want I 
should do, Pen?” 

“Nothing for me,” said Penelope. “ I’ve 
had it out with myself. Now do the best 
you can for Irene.” 

“TI couldn’t say you had done wrong, if 
you was to marry him to-day.” 

** Mother! ” 

“No, I couldn’t. I couldn’t say but what 
you had been good and faithful all through, 
and you had a perfect right to do it. There 
ain’t any one to blame. He’s behaved like a 
gentleman, and I can see now that he never 
thought of her, and that it was you all the 
while. Well, marry him, then! He’s got the 
right, and so have you.” 

“What about irene? I don’t want you to 
talk about me. I can take care of myself.” 

“She’s nothing but a child. It’s only a 
fancy with her. She'll get over it. She hain’t 
really got her heart set on him.” 

“ She’s got her heart set on him, mother. 
She’s got her whole life set on him. You 
know that.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said the mother, as 


promptly as if she had been arguing to that 


rather than the contrary effect. 

“ If I could give him to her, I would. But 
he isn’t mine to give.” She added in a burst 
of despair, “ He isn’t mine to keep!” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lapham, “ she has got 
to bear it. I don’t know what’s to come of 
it all. But she’s got to bear her share of it.” 
She rose and went toward the door. 

Penelope ran after her in a sort of terror. 
“ You're not going to tell Irene?” she gasped, 
seizing her mother by either shoulder. 

“ Yes, I am,” said Mrs. Lapham. “ If she’s 
a woman grown, she can bear a woman’s 
burden.” 

“T can’t let you tell Irene,” said the girl, 
letting fall her face on her mother’s neck. 
“Not Irene,” she moaned. “I’m afraid to 
let you. Howcan I ever look at her again?” 

“Why, you haven’t done anything, Pen,” 
said her mother, soothingly. 

“JT wanted to! Yes, I must have done 
something. How could [help it? I did care 
for him from the first, and I must have tried 
to make him like me. Do you think I did? 
No, no! You mustn’t tell Irene! Not—not 
—yet! Mother! Yes! I did try to get 
him from her!” she cried, lifting her head, 
and suddenly looking her mother in the face 
with those large dim eyes of hers. “ What do 
you think? Even last night! It was the first 
time I ever had him all to myself, for myself, 
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and I know now that I tried to make him 
think that I was pretty and—funny. And | 
didn’t try to make him think of her. I knew 
that I pleased him, and I tried to please 
him more. Perhaps I could have kept him 
from saying that he cared for me; but when 
I saw he did—I must have seen it—] 
couldn’t. I had never had him to myself, and 
for myself, before. I needn’t have seen him at 
all, but I wanted to see him; and when I was 
sitting there alone with him, how do I know 
what I did to let him feel that I cared for 
him? Now, will you tell Irene? I never 
thought he did care for me, and never expected 
him to. But I liked him. Yes—I did like 
him! Tell her that! Or else 7 will.” 

“ If it was to tell her he was dead,” began 
Mrs. Lapham, absently. 

“ How easy it would be!” cried the girl 
in self-mockery. “ But he’s worse than dead 
to her; and so am I. I’ve turned it overa 
million ways, mother; I’ve looked at it in every 
light you can put it in, and I can’t make any- 
thing but misery out of it. You can see the 
misery at the first glance, and you can’t see 
more or less if you spend your life looking at 
it.” She laughed again, as if the hopelessness 
of the thing amused her. Then she flew to 
the extreme of self-assertion. “ Well, I ave 
a right to him, and he has a right to me. If 
he’s never done anything to make her think 
he cared for her,—and I know he hasn’t ; it’s 
all been our doing,—then he’s free and I’m 
free. We can’t make her happy, whatever we 
do; and why shouldn’t I No, that won't 
do! I reached that point before!” She broke 
again into her desperate laugh. “ You may 
try now, mother!” 

“I'd best speak to your father first —— ” 

Penelope smiled a little more forlornly than 
she had laughed. 

“ Well, yes ; the Colonel will have to know. 
It isn’t a trouble that I can keep to myself 
exactly. It seems to belong to too many 
other people.” 

Her mother took a crazy encouragement 
from her return to her old way of saying things. 
“ Perhaps he can think of something.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt but the Colonel will 
know just what to do!” 

“ You mustn’t be too down-hearted about 
it. It— it'll all come right = 

“ You tell Irene that, mother.” 

Mrs. Lapham had put her hand on the 
door-key ; she dropped it, and looked at the 
girl with a sort of beseeching appeal for the 
comfort she could not imagine herself. “ Don’t 
look at me, mother,” said Penelope, shaking 
her head. “ You know that if Irene were to 
die without knowing it, it wouldn’t come right 
for me.” 
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“Pen!” 

« J’ve read of cases where a girl gives up 
the man that loves her so as to make some 
other girl happy that the man doesn’t love. 
That might be done.” 

“ Your father would think you were a fool,” 
said Mrs. Lapham, finding a sort of refuge 
in her strong disgust for the pseudo-heroism. 
“No! If there’s to be any giving up, let it 
be by the one that sha’n’t make anybody 
but herself suffer. There’s trouble and sor- 
row enough in the world, without making’ it 
on purpose!” 

She unlocked the door, but Penelope slipped 
round and set herself against it. “ Irene shall 
not give up!” 

“T will see your father about it,” said the 
mother. “ Let me out now 4 

“ Don’t let Irene come here!” 

“No. I will tell her that you haven't slept. 
Go to bed now, and try to get some rest. 
She isn’t up herself yet. You must have 
some breakfast.” 

“No; let me sleep if I can. I can get 
something when I wake up. I'll come down 
if I can’t sleep. Life has got to go on. It 
does when there’s a death in the house, and 
this is only a little worse.” 

“Don’t you talk nonsense!” cried Mrs. 
Lapham, with angry authority. 

“ Well, a little better, then,” said Penelope, 
with meek concession. 

Mrs. Lapham attempted to say something, 
and could not. She went out and opened 
Irene’s door. The girl lifted her head drow- 
sily from her pillow. “Don’t disturb your 
sister when you get up, Irene. She hasn’t 
slept well - 

“ Please don’t talk!- I’m almost dead with 


sleep!” returned Irene. “ Do go, mamma!: 


I sha’n’t disturb her.” She turned her face 
down in the pillow, and pulled the covering 
up over her ears, 

The mother slowly closed the door and 
went down-stairs, feeling bewildered and baf- 
fled almost beyond the power to move. The 
time had been when she would have tried to 
find out why this judgment had been sent 
upon her. But now she could not feel that 
the innocent suffering of others was inflicted 
for her fault; she shrank instinctively from 
that cruel and egotistic misinterpretation of 
the mystery of pain and loss. She saw her 
two children, equally if differently dear to her, 
destined to trouble that nothing could avert, 
and she could not blame either of them ; she 
could not blame the means of this misery to 
them ; he was as innocent as they, and though 
her heart was sore against him in this first 
moment, she could still be just to him in it. 
She was a woman who had been used to 
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seek the light by striving; she had hitherto 
literally worked to it. But it is the curse of 
prosperity that it takes work away from us, 
and shuts that door to hope and health of 
spirit. In this house, where everything had 
come to be done for her, she had no tasks to 
interpose between her and her despair. She 
sat down in her own room and let her 
hands fall in her lap,— the hands that had 
once been so helpful and busy,— and tried 
to think it all out. She had never heard of 
the fate that was once supposed to appoint 
the sorrows of men irrespective of their blame- 
lessness or blame, before the time when it 
came to be believed that sorrows were pen- 
alties ; but in her simple way she recognized 
something like that mythic power when she 
rose from her struggle with the problem, and 


. said aloud to herself, “ Well, the witch is in 


it.” Turn which way she would, she saw no 
escape from the misery to come— the mis- 
ery which had come already to Penelope and 
herself, and that must come to Irene and her 
father. She started when she definitely thought 
of her husband, and thought with what vio- 
lence it would work in every fiber of his rude 
strength. She feared that, and she feared 
something worse — the effect which his pride 
and ambition might seek to give it; and it 
was with terror of this, as well as the natural 
trust with which a woman must turn to her 
husband in any anxiety at last, that she felt 
she could not wait for evening to take coun- 
sel with him. When she considered how 
wrongly he might take it all, it seemed as if 
it were already known to him, and she was 
impatient to prevent his error. 

She sent out for a messenger, whom she 
dispatched with a note to his place of busi- 
ness: “ Silas, I should like to ride with you 
this afternoon. Can’t you come home early ? 
Persis.” And she was at dinner with Irene, 
evading her questions about Penelope, when 
answer came that he would be at the house 
with the buggy at half-past two. It is easy 
to put off a girl who has but one thing in her 
head ; but, though Mrs. Lapham could escape 
without telling anything of Penelope, she 
could not escape seeing how wholly Irene 
was engrossed with hopes now turned so vain 
and impossible. She was still talking of that 
dinner, of nothing but that dinner, and beg- 
ging for flattery of herself and praise of him, 
which her mother had till now been so ready 
to give. 

“Seems to me you don’t take very much 
interest, mamma!” she said, laughing and 
blushing, at one point. 

“ Yes,— yes, I do,” protested Mrs. Lap- 
ham, and then the girl prattled on. 

“ T guess I shall get one of those pins that 
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Nanny Corey had in her hair. I think it 
would become me, don’t you?” 

“Yes; but, Irene —I don’t like to have 
you go on so, till— unless he’s said some- 
thing to show— You oughtn’t to give your- 
self up to thinking ” But at this the girl 
turned so white, and looked such reproach 
at her, that she added, frantically: “ Yes, 
get the pin. It is just the thing for you! But 
don’t disturb Penelope. Let her alone till I 
get back. I’m going out to ride with your 
father. He’ll be here in half an hour. Are 
you through? Ring, then. Get yourself that 
fan you saw the other day. Your father won’t 
say anything ; he likes to have you look well. 
I could see his eyes on you half the time the 
other night.” 

“T should have liked to have Pen go with 
me,” said Irene, restored to her normal state 
of innocent selfishness by these flatteries. 
“ Don’t you suppose she'll be up in time ? 
What’s the matter with her that she didn’t 
sleep ?” 

“1 don’t know. Better let her alone.” 

“ Well,” submitted Irene. 


XVIII. 


Mrs. LAPHAM went away to put on her 
bonnet and cloak, and she was waiting at the 


window when her husband drove up. She 
opened the door and ran down the, steps. 
“ Don’t get out; I can help myself in,” and 
she clambered to his side, while he kept the 
fidgeting mare still with voice and touch. 

“ Where do you want I should go?” he 
asked, turning the buggy. 

“ Oh, I don’t care. Out Brookline way, I 
guess. I wish you hadn’t brought this fool of 
a horse,” she gave way, petulantly. “I wanted 
to have a talk.” 

“ When I can’t drive this mare and talk too, 
I'll sell out altogether,” said Lapham. “She'll 
be quiet enough when she’s had her spin.” 

“ Well,” said his wife ; and while they were 
making their way across the city to the Mill- 
dam she answered certain questions he asked 
about some points in the new house. 

“T should have liked to have you stop 
there,” he began; but she answered so quickly, 
“ Not to-day,” that he gave it up and turned 
his horse’s head westward, when they struck 
Beacon street. 

He let the mare out, and he did not pull 
her in till he left the Brighton road and 
struck off under the low boughs that met 
above one of the quiet streets of Brookline, 
where the stone cottages, with here and there 
a patch of determined ivy on their northern 
walls, did what they could to look English 
amid the glare of the autumnal foliage. The 
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smooth earthen track under the mare’s hoofs 
was scattered with flakes of the red and yel- 
low gold that made the air luminous around 
them, and the perspective was gay with in- 
numerable tints and tones. 

“ Pretty sightly,” said Lapham, with a long 
sigh, letting the reins lie loose in his vigilant 
hand, to which he seemed to relegate the 
whole charge of the mare. “I want to talk 
with you about Rogers, Persis. He’s been 
getting in deeper and deeper with me; and 
last night he pestered me half to death to go 
in with him in one of his schemes. I ain’t 
going to blame anybody, but I hain’t got 
very much confidence in Rogers. And | 
told him so last night.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk to me about Rogers!” his 
wife broke in. “ There’s something a good 
deal more important than Rogers in the 
world, and more important than your busi- 
ness. It seems as if you couldn’t think of 
anything else—that and the new house. 
Did you suppose I wanted to ride so as to 
talk Rogers with you ?” she demanded, yield- 
ing to the necessity a wife feels of making her 
husband pay for her suffering, even if he has 
not inflicted it. “ I declare ? 

“Well, hold on, now!” said Lapham. 
“What do you want to talk about? I’m 
listening.” 

His wife began, “ Why, it’s just this, Silas 
Lapham!” and then she broke off to say, 
“Well, you may wait, now—starting me 
wrong, when it’s hard enough anyway.” 

Lapham silently turned his whip over and 
over in his hand and waited. 

“ Did you suppose,” she asked at last, “ that 
that young Corey had been coming to see 
Trene ?” 

“TI don’t know what I supposed,” replied 
Lapham sullenly. “‘ You always said so.” He 
looked sharply at her under his lowering brows. 

“ Well, he hasn’t,” said Mrs. Lapham ; and 
she replied to the frown that blackened on 
her husband’s face, “‘ And I can tell you what, 
if you take it in that way I sha’n’t speak an- 
other word.” 

“ Who's takin’ it what way ?” retorted Lap- 
ham savagely. “ What are you drivin’ at?” 

“TI want you should promise that you'll 
hear me out quietly.” 

“Tl hear you out if you'll give me a 
chance. I haven't said a word yet.” 

“ Well, I'm not going to have you flying 
into forty furies, and looking like a perfect 
thunder-cloud at the very start. I’ve had to 
bear it, and you've got to bear it too.” 

“ Well, let me have a chance at it, then.” 

“It’s nothing to blame anybody about, as 
I can see, and the only question is, what's the 
best thing to do about it. There’s only one 
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thing we can do; for if he don’t care for the 
child, nobody wants to make him. If he 
hasn’t been coming to see her, he hasn’t, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“ No, it ain’t!” exclaimed Lapham. 

“ There!” protested his wife. 

“ If he hasn’t been coming to see her, what 
has he been coming for ?” 

“ He’s been coming to see Pen!” cried the 
wife. “Vow are you satisfied?” Her tone 
implied that he had brought it all upon them; 
but at the sight of the swift passions working 
in his face to a perfect comprehension of the 
whole trouble, she fell to trembling, and her 
broken voice lost all the spurious indignation 
she had put into it. “Oh, Silas! what are 
we going to do about it? I’m afraid it'll kill 
Irene.” 

Lapham pulled off the loose driving-glove 
from his right hand with the fingers of his left, 
in which the reins lay. He passed it over his 
forehead, and then flicked from it the moist- 
ure it had gathered there. He caught his 
breath once or twice, like a man who medi- 
tates a struggle with superior force and then 
remains passive in its grasp. 

His wife felt the need of comforting him, 
as she had felt the need of afflicting him. “I 
don’t say but what it can be made to come 
out all right in the end. All I say is, I don’t 
see my way clear yet.” 

“ What makes you think he likes Pen ?” he 
asked, quietly. 

“He told her so last night, and she told 
me this morning. Was he at the office to- 
day ?” 

“ Yes, he was there. I haven’t been there 
much myself. He didn’t say anything to me. 
Does Irene know ?” 

“No; I left her getting ready to go out 
shopping. She wants to get a pin like the one 
Nanny Corey had on.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” groaned Lapham. 

“It’s been Pen from the start, I guess, or 
almost from the start. I don’t say but what 
he was attracted some by Irene at the very 
first; but I guess it’s been Pen ever since he 
saw her; and we’ve taken up with a notion, 
and blinded ourselves with it. Time and again 
I’ve had my doubts whether he cared for 
Irene any; but I declare to goodness, when 
he kept coming, I never hardly thought of 
Pen, and I couldn’t help believing at last he 
did care for Irene. Did it ever strike you he 
might be after Pen ?” 

“No. I took what you said. I supposed 
you knew.” 

“Do you blame me, Silas?” she asked 
timidly. 

“No. What’s the use of blaming? We 
don’t either of us want anything but the chil- 
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dren's good, What’s it all of it for, if it ain’t 
for that? That’s what we’ve both slaved for 
all our lives.” 

“ Yes, I know. Plenty of people se their 
children,” she suggested. 

“Yes, but that don’t comfort me any. I 
never was one to feel good because another 
man felt bad. How would you have liked it 
if some one had taken comfort because his 
boy lived when ours died? No, I can’t do it. 
And this is worse than death, someways. That 
comes and it goes; but this looks as if it was 
one of those things that had come to stay. The 
way I look at it, there ain’t any hope for any- 
body. Suppose we don’t want Pen to have 
him ; will that help Irene any, if he don’t want 
her? Suppose we don’t want to let him have 
either ; does that help either ?” 

“ You talk,” exclaimed Mrs. Lapham, “ as 
if our say was going to settle it. Do you sup- 
pose that Penelope Lapham is a girl to take 
up with a fellow that her sister is in love with, 
and that she always thought was in love with 
her sister, and go off and be happy with him ? 
Don’t you believe but what it would come 
back to her, as long as she breathed the 
breath of life, how she’d teased her about him, 
as I’ve heard Pen tease Irene, and helped to 
make her think he was in love with her, by 
showing that she thought so herself? It’s 
ridiculous ! ” 

Lapham seemed quite beaten down by this 
argument. His huge head hung forward over 
his breast ; the reins lay loose in his moveless 
hand ; the mare took her own way. At last 
he lifted his face and shut his heavy jaws. 

“ Well ?” quavered his wife. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ if he wants her, and 
she wants him, I don’t see what that’s got to 
do with it.” He looked straight forward, and 
not at his wife. 

She laid her hands on the reins. “Now, 
you stop right here, Silas Lapham! If I 
thought that —if I really believed you could 
be willing to break that poor child’s heart, and 
let Pen disgrace herself by marrying a man 
that had as good as killed her sister, just be- 
cause you wanted Bromfield Corey’s son for 
a son-in-law : 

Lapham turned his face now, and gave her 
a look. “You had better of believe that, 
Persis! Get up!” he called to the mare, 
without glancing at her, and she sprang for- 
ward, “I see you’ve got past being any use 
to yourself on this subject.” 

“ Hello!” shouted a voice in front of him. 
“ Where the devil you goin’ to?” 

“ Do you want to £i// somebody ?” shrieked 
his wife. 

There was a light crash, and the mare re- 
coiled her length, and separated their wheels 
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from those of the open buggy in front which 
Lapham had driven into. He made his ex- 
cuses to the occupant; and the accident re- 
lieved the tension of their feelings and left 
them far from the point of mutual injury 
which they had reached in their common trou- 
ble and their unselfish will for their children’s 
good. 

It was Lapham who resumed the talk. 
“I’m afraid we can’t either of us see this 
thing in the right light. We’re too near to it. 
I wish to the Lord there was somebody to 
talk to about it.” ; 

“ Yes,” said his wife ; “ but there ain’t any- 
body.” 

“‘ Well, I dunno,” suggested Lapham, after 
a moment; “ why not talk to the minister of 
your church? May be he could see some way 
out of it.” 

Mrs. Lapham shook her head hopelessly. 
“Tt wouldn’t do. I’ve never taken up my 
connection with the church, and I don’t feel 
as if I’d got any claim on him.” 

“ If he’s anything of a man, or anything of 
a preacher, you Aave got a claim on him,” 
urged Lapham; and he spoiled his argument 
by adding, “ I’ve contributed enough money 
to his church.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” said Mrs. Lapham. 
“T ain’t well enough acquainted with Dr. 
Langworthy, or else I’m “o well. No; if I 
was to ask any one, I should want to ask a 
total stranger. But what’s the use, Si? No- 
body could make us see it any different from 
what it is, and I don’t know as I should want 
they should.” 

It blotted out the tender beauty of the day 
and weighed down their hearts ever more 
heavily within them. They ceased to talk of 
it a hundred times, and still came back to it. 
They drove on and on. It began to be late. 
“I guess we better go back, Si,” said his wife ; 
and as he turned without speaking, she pulled 
her veil down and began to cry softly behind 
it, with low little broken sobs. 

Lapham started the mare up and drove 
swiftly homeward. At last his wife stopped 
crying and began trying to find her pocket. 
“ Here, take mine, Persis,” he said kindly 
offering her his handkerchief, and she took it 
and dried her eyes with it. “ There was one 
of those fellows there the other night,” he 
spoke again, when his wife leaned back 
against the cushions in peaceful despair, “that 
I liked the looks of about as well as any man 
I ever saw. I guess he was a pretty good 
man. It was that Mr. Sewell.” He looked at 
his wife, but she did not say anything. “ Per- 
sis,” he resumed, “I can’t bear to go back 
with nothing settled in our minds. I can’t 
bear to let you.” 
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“We must, Si,” returned his wife, with gen- 
tle gratitude. Lapham groaned. “ Where 
does he live?” she asked. 

“On Bolingbroke street. He gave me his 
number.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do any good. What 
could he say to us ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know as he could say any- 
thing,” said Lapham hopelessly ; and neither 
of them said anything more till they crossed 
the Milldam and found themselves between 
the rows of city houses. 

“Don’t drive past the new house, Si,” 
pleaded his wife. “I couldn’t bear to see it. 
Drive— drive up Bolingbroke street. We 
might as well see where he does live.” 

“Well,” said Lapham. He drove along 
slowly. ‘“ That’s the place,” he said finally, 
stopping the mare and pointing with his whip. 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” said his wife, 
in a tone which he understood as well as he 
understood her words. He turned the mare 
up to the curbstone. 

“You take the reins a minute,” he said, 
handing them to his wife. 

He got down and rang the bell, and waited 
till the door opened ; then he came back and 
lifted his wife out. “ He’s in,” he said. 

He got the hitching-weight from under the 
buggy-seat and made it fast to the mare's bit. 

“Do you think she'll stand with that?” 
asked Mrs. Lapham. 

“TI guess so. If she don’t, no matter.” 

“ Ain’t you afraid she’ll take cold,” she per- 
sisted, trying to make delay. 

“Let her!” said Lapham. He took his 
wife’s trembling hand under his arm, and 
drew her to the door. 

“ He'll think we're crazy,” she murmured, 
in her broken pride. 

“ Well, we are,” said Lapham. “ Tell him 
we'd like to see him alone awhile,” he said to 
the girl who was holding the door ajar for 
him, and she showed him into the reception- 
room, which had been the Protestant confes- 
sional for many burdened souls before their 
time, coming, as they did, with the belief that 
they were bowed down with the only misery 
like theirs in the universe ; for each one of us 
must suffer long to himself before he can 
learn that he is but one in a great community 
of wretchedness which has been pitilessly re- 
peating itself from the foundation of the world. 

They were as loath to touch their trouble 
when the minister came in as if it were their 
disgrace ; but Lapham did so at last, and, 
with a simple dignity which he had wanted in 
his bungling and apologetic approaches, he 
laid the affair clearly before the minister's 
compassionate and reverent eye. He spared 
Corey’s name, but he did not pretend that it 
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was not himself and his wife and their daugh- 
ters who were concerned. 

“I don’t know as I’ve got any right to 
trouble you with this thing,” he said, in the 
moment while Sewell sat pondering the case, 
“and I don’t know as I’ve got any warrant 
for doing it. But, as I told my wife here, 
there was something about you—I don’t 
know whether it was anything you said 
exactly —that made me feel as if you could 
help us. I guess I didn’t sayso much as that 
to her; but that’s the way I felt. And here 
we are. And if it ain’t all right x 

“ Surely,” said Sewell, “it’s all right. I 
thank you for coming—for trusting your 
trouble to me. A time comes to every one 
of us when we can’t help ourselves, and then 
we must get others to help us. If people turn 
tome at such a time, I feel sure that I was 
put into the world for something — if nothing 
more.than to give my pity, my sympathy.” 

The brotherly words, so plain, so sincere, 
had a welcome in them that these poor out- 
casts of sorrow could not doubt. 

“ Yes,” said Lapham huskily, and his wife 
began to wipe the tears again under her veil. 

Sewell remained silent, and they waited till 
he should speak. “ We can be of use to one 


another here, because we can always be wiser 


for some one else than we can for ourselves. 
We can see another’s sins and errors in a 
more merciful light—and that is always a 
fairer light —than we can our own; and we 
can look more sanely at others’ afflictions.” 
He had addressed these words to Lapham ; 
now he turned to his wife. “ If some one had 
come to you, Mrs. Lapham, in just this per- 
plexity, what would you have thought ?” 

“I don’t know as I understand you,” fal- 
tered Mrs. Lapham. 

Sewell repeated his words, and added, “I 
mean, what do you think some one else ought 
to do in your place ?” 

“ Was there ever any poor creatures in such 
a strait before ?” she asked, with pathetic in- 
credulity. 

“ There’s no new trouble under the sun,” 
said the minister. 

“ Oh, if it was any one else, I should say— 
Ishould say— Why, ofcourse! I should say 
that their duty was to let ” She paused. 

“One suffer instead of three, if none is to 
blame?” suggested Sewell. “ That’s sense, 
and that’s justice. It’s the economy of pain 
which naturally suggests itself, and which 
would insist upon itself, if we were not all 
perverted by traditions which are the figment 
of the shallowest sentimentality. Tell me, Mrs. 
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Lapham, didn’t this come into your mind 
when you first learned how matters stood ?” 

“Why, yes, it flashed across me. But I 
didn’t think it could be right.” 

“ And how was it with you, Mr. Lapham ?” 

“Why, that’s what 7 thought, of course. 
But I didn’t see my way 

“No,” cried the minister, “we are all 
blinded, we are all weakened by a false ideal 
of self-sacrifice. It wraps us round with its 
meshes, and we can’t fight our way out of 
it. Mrs. Lapham, what made you feel 
thatgit might be better for three to suffer 
than one?” 

“Why, she did herself. I know she would 
die sooner than take him away from her.” 

“T supposed so!” cried the minister bit- 
terly. “And yet she is a sensible girl, your 
daughter ?” 

“ She has more common sense 

“ Of course! But in such a case we some- 
how think it must be wrong to use our com- 
mon sense. I don’t know where this false 
ideal comes from, unless it comes from the 
novels that befool and debauch almost every 
intelligence in some degree. It certainly 
doesn’t come from Christianity, which instantly 
repudiates it when confronted with it. Your 
daughter believes, in spite of her common sense, 
that she ought to make herself and the man 
who loves her unhappy, in order to assure the 
lifelong wretchedness of her sister, whom he 
doesn’t love, simply because her sister saw 
him and fancied him first! And I’m sorry to 
say that ninety-nine young people out of a 
hundred — oh, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand!— would consider that 
noble and beautiful and heroic; whereas you 
know at the bottom of your hearts that it 
would be foolish and cruel and revolting. 
You know what marriage is! And what it 
must be without love on both sides.” 

The minister had grown quite heated and 
red in the face. 

“T lose all patience!” he went on vehe- 
mently. “This poor child of yours has some- 
how been brought to believe that it will kill 
her sister if her sister does not have what 
does not belong to her, and what it is not in 
the power of all the world, or any soul in the 
world, to give her. Her sister will suffer 
— yes, keenly !— in heart and in pride; but 
she will not die. You will suffer, too, in your 
tenderness for her; but you must do your 
duty. You must help her to give up. You 
would be guilty if you did less. Keep clearly 
in mind that you are doing right, and the only 
possible good. And God be with you!” 


W. D. Howells. 
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GILEAD. 
“ And I will bring them into the land of Gilead.” 


Ox, who will take my hand and let mine eyes have rest, 
And lead me like a child into the quiet west, 
Until beneath my feet I press the short wild grass, 
And feel the wind come shorewards down the granite pass; 
So, fashioned darkly round the mirror of the mind, 
The solemn forms I love in infancy to find 
Bent down to shut me in, in billowy solitude,— 
Harsh tor and quaking sedge and devil-haunted wood,— 
Behind the thin pink lids I should not dare to raise, 
Would gather and console the turmoil of my days ? 


A grain of balm has lain within my scentless breast 
Through all these roaring years of tempest,—and shall rest, 
A single grain, how sweet! but, ah! what perfumes rise, 
Where, bathed by sacred dews, the soul’s full Gilead lies! 


There, with the sands around, and many a mirage faint 
To tempt the faded sight of fakir and of saint, 

Cool, with their clump of palms, by wells like crystal pure, 
The myrrh-trees of the Lord, the dripping boughs endure. 


Oh, lead me by the hand, and I with eyelids close 

Will hear the wind that sighs, the bubbling stream that flows, 
The shrill Arabian sounds of blessed aged men, 

And the low cries of weary souls at home again; 


Yet never raise my lids, lest all these Eastern things, 
These forms of alien garb, these palm-surrounded springs, 
Surprise my brain that grew in colder zones of light, 
Betray with homeless home my impulse of delight. 


But when I think I feel the west wind, not the east, 

From drought and chilly blue by soft gray airs released, 

I'll bend my hand and touch the country at my feet, 

And find the sun-dew there, and moor-ferns coarse and sweet, 
And the rough bilberry-leaves, and feel the mountain-moss 
Stretch warm along the rock, and cross it, and re-cross. 


What we loved first and lost in Nature, yet retain 

In memory, prized the most, worn to a single grain, 
That scene, though wild and far, and acrid with the sea, 
Pilgrim of life, is still Gilead to thee and me; 

And there where never yet to break the shadows come 
Battalions of the world, with. maniac fife and drum, 
There, in the ancient hush, the elfin spirit of sleep 
Preserves for child-like hearts a pillow broad and deep, 
And in a.tender twilight, mystic and divine, 

The homely scenes we loved take hues of Palestine, 


Edmund Gosse. 
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. 


UXURIOUS self-gratification, the accom- 
paniment of our growing wealth, is ever 
seeking new methods for the exhibition of 
its passing whims and fancies. While in one 
direction the resources of art and science are 
exhausted to minister to its wants, in another 
the animal world is ransacked to pander to 
its bizarre and eccentric longing for novelty. 
The extraordinary prominence accorded the 
canine race emphasizes this tendency. Within 
a few years the breeding of choice varieties 
of dogs has assumed remarkable proportions. 
The best products of the kennels of Europe 
and quaint sorts from the far East are eagerly 
sought for by our people, without regard to 
cost. This ragé for superior dogs applies 
equally to the toy, miscellaneous, and sporting 
breeds. One need but visit the bench shows 
held in any of our larger cities, and observe 
the care bestowed upon the animals on exhibi- 
tion, to have ample confirmation of this state- 
ment. The tender solicitude of which these 
dogs are the object is not confined to pets dear 
tothe gentler sex, but extends equally to the 
breeds high in the estimation of their male 
competitors. Women, however, to whom a dog 
is significant of a fidelity sometimes lacking 
in man, carry their adoration to the extreme. 
Moreover, when a woman falls completely 
under the control of this canine craze, she de- 
mands from all about her an absorbing interest 
equalto herown. The luxurious appointments 
of modern days are lavishly bestowed upon 
these pets. ‘The resources of the furrier and the 
jeweler are exhausted, the one to provide the 
costliest clothing, and the other, collars and 
bracelets which equal in cost those worn by 
their loving owners. Women go even beyond 
this; they hold canine receptions at which 
cards, flowers, and elaborate refreshments are 
Vou. XXX.—4. 


as much de rigueur as at their own social 
reunions. These pets feed off the rarest por- 
celain on food prepared by a chef. When 
they die their bodies are embalmed and their 
graves decorated with the choicest flowers, 

Men are no less enthusiastic in their love 
for dogs. This is applicable alike to toy, 
miscellaneous, and sporting breeds. Every 
sort has its admirers. The hideous bull-dog, 
worshiped by some as the apotheosis of come- 
liness, the majestic St. Bernard and mastiff, 
the faithful colley, the graceful greyhound, and 
dozens of other varieties, whether useful or 
merely ornamental, are bred with a care and 
discrimination which has resulted in the pro 
duction of animals of extraordinary beauty 
and value. One is indeed astonished at the 
enormous prices asked — and sometimes paid. 
It is not alone the professional fancier who 
devotes himself to the breeding of dogs. Men 
of large wealth are equally successful. ‘They 
own and maintain extensive kennels, the prod- 
uct of which is eagerly absorbed by an appre- 
ciative public. 

“Typical dogs” is perhaps rather an elastic 
term. The points of the same breed of dog 
are subject to modification and change. Fash- 
ion is as important a factor in this direction 
as in every other. The jaw of the bull-dog, 
the curve of his fore-legs, the width of his 
skull; the head of the mastiff, the snake-like 
cranium of the greyhound, the length of ears 
of the King Charles spaniel, the nose of the 
pug, the coloring, markings of the hair,— all 
these by skillful breeding may be modified to 
conform to the caprice of the moment. The 
dog which to-day is considered the model of 
his kind may to-morrow be looked upon 
merely as an example of what was considered 
“good form” in the past. The general charac- 
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ENGLISH MASTIFF, “DUKE.” 


teristics are preserved. The changes are subtle, 
invisible to the layman, but full of significance 
to the microscopic eye of the fancier. 

It is hardly possible for one man to possess 
a complete knowledge of every breed of dog. 
As a means of securing within a limited space 
the most “advanced” views concerning the 
various breeds, the present article, and other 
articles which are to follow on the same sub- 
ject, will be composed of brief papers, each by 
a writer familiar with the particular variety of 
which he treats. Later on the portraits of six 
famous pointers and six equally distinguished 
setters will be given. Particular mention is 
made of this on account of the heated con- 
troversies which have prevailed on the sub- 
ject of sporting dogs. The disciples of the 
various schools will thus have an opportu- 
nity of expressing their views in the presence 
of the audience which THe CENTURY com- 
mands, 

Gaston Fay. 


THE MASTIFF. 


THE origin of the English mastiff is so lost 
in the mists of antiquity, that no positive as- 


sertions concerning it should be made. It is 
evident that dogs with his characteristics ex- 
isted in Britain when the Romans first landed 
there. They speak of them as “the broad- 
mouthed dogs of Britain.” Whether these were 
of the mastiff or bull-dog type, or whether 
the two breeds have the same origin, cannot 
be determined. Much written on this subject 
is necessarily pure conjecture; consequently 
we need only concern ourselves with the im- 
mediate progenitors of the mastiff, and that 
dog as he exists to-day. 

Of all the known canine races the mastiff 
is the largest and eminently the most massive. 
Exceptional specimens of the St. Bernard, 
the boar-hound, and the Siberian blood-hound 
may exceed in height and weight the average 
of large mastiffs; but these examples are so 
rare as not to materially modify the assertion 
of the superiority of the proportions of the 
mastiff. 

The distinguishing marks of this breed 
are size, massiveness, dignity, and majesty 
of appearance. Twenty-eight to thirty-one 
inches may be accepted as a good average 
height at the shoulders. The girth of the chest 
should never be less than one-third more than 
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the height. The body should be long and 
well filled out, without any approach to the 
tucked-up loin of the hound. This is very 
objectionable. The legs should be straight, 
with immense bone and muscle; the feet 
round and close; the tail thick at the root, 
tapering evenly to a point, and not extend- 
ing much below the hocks. The head is now 
the great point with fanciers. It should be 
broad across the skull, flat to the eyebrow, 
well indented up the center, with small, close- 
lying ears, partly erected when attention is 
aroused ; the muzzle broad, short, and square- 
looking, as though it had been sawed off. 
Fashion changes much in this direction. The 
great show dogs of ten years since would 
stand no chance in a modern competition. 
A very much shorter, blunter muzzle is now 


ST. BERNARD, 


the standard. Whether the dog of to-day has 
really gained in appearance by his shorter 
muzzle is certainly open to doubt. The grand 
preéminent qualities of the mastiff are shown 
in his affectionate, true, noble, faithful dispo- 
sition and even temper. He is above all 
others éhe watch-dog. Bred for generations 
for this purpose, his impulses lead him exclu- 
sively in this direction— to watch and guard, 
and to repulse trespassers within his precinct. 
He accomplishes this end by a resolute and 
imposing bearing, never resorting to force 
until repeated gentle warnings have been 
ignored. Menace to the person of his master 
the mastiff fiercely resents. His mode of 
attack is to spring upon an evil-doer, knock 
him down, and subdue him with significant 


growls. He seldom bites, even under the 
severest provocation. To guard those living 
in isolated localities, as a protector of women 
and children, he is without a peer—the sturdy 
and faithful watchman of the home. 


W. Wade. 


THE ST. BERNARD. 


To THE visitor at the Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard, situated at the summit of 
Mons Jovis in the Alps, is pointed out a very 
old picture of Bernard de Menthon, accom- 
panied by his dog, who, in the year 962 A. D., 
founded this hospice for the benefit of pil- 
grims to Rome. This animal, somewhat re- 
sembling a blood-hound, is supposed to be the 
progenitor of the famous race of St. Bernards, 


** RONIVARD.” 


now the universal favorites among the large- 
sized dogs of the day. 

The manner in which the Alpine or St. 
Bernard dog carried food and covering to 
exhausted travelers is too well known to 
need repetition. Suffice it to say, that while 
they have been instrumental in saving hun- 
dreds of lives, increase of population and 
modern enterprise combined have rendered 
their services almost a thing of the past. The 
law of evolution, in its onward march during 
the past nine hundred years, would naturally 
engender some changes in the race. Great 
loss of life, due to climate, disease, and acci- 
dent, has necessitated at various times dur- 
ing this period recourse to the owners of 
private kennels in the adjacent valleys, who, 
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CHAMPION BULL-DOG, “ Boz.” 


possessing representatives of the breed in their 
original purity, purchased when puppies, kindly 
presented them to the monks to replace those 
lost. While two varieties, rough and smooth 
coated, are recognized to an extent sufficient 
to entitle them to distinct show classes, they 
differ in no respect from one another except 
in coat. The former, the preference in tem- 
perate climates, is almost useless for hospice 
purposes, the adhesion of snow and ice to 
the long hair endangering the life of the dog. 
Their temper, always gentle, obedient, evinc- 
ing a particular affection for children, of great 
intelligence, immense size, and relative con- 
tour, all combine to render them extremely 
valuable as companions. Our engraving of 
Bonivard (a corruption of Bonnivard, the 
Prior of St. Victor, immortalized in Byron’s 
“ Prisoner of Chillon”) may be received as 
that of a typical rough-coated St. Bernard 
dog. As the winner of forty-six prizes in 
England and America, he unquestionably 
stands near the lead of all dogs of his class. 
He is now five years of age, in color a rich 
orange-tawny and brindle, having the white 
muzzle, white blaze-up poll, white collar, white 
chest, feet, and tip of tail so highly valued by 


the monks as representing the vestments pe- 
culiar to religious orders. His head is square 
and massive, with high brow and occipital 
protuberance, medium-sized ears, and eyes 
dark and bold, slightly showing the haw. His 
neck and shoulders are proportionate to an 
animal of his size ; his legs straight, with large 
feet and double dew-claws. He measures 
thirty-one and a half inches high at shoulder. 
Girth of head, twenty-six inches; girth of 
chest, forty inches; girth of loin, thirty-five 
inches; total length, seventy-four inches; 
weight, one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Among the smooth-coated variety, Leila is 
said to be the best female St. Bernard ever 
reared. She is tawny-brindle in color, with 
perfectly white markings, and is now three 
and a half years of age. She is the winner of 
fourteen prizes, having twice won the hundred- 
guinea challenge cup abroad. She measures 
thirty inches high at shoulder. Girth of chest, 
thirty-nine inches ; girth of head, twenty-seven 
inches. Both Bonivard and Leila constitute 
part of the Hermitage kennels, owned by a 
resident of Passaic, N. J., whose kennels, in 
addition, contain many other choice specimens 
of the St. Bernard breed. 
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THE BULL-DOG. 


THE bull-dog belongs to one of the oldest 
races of dogs, as it is evidently this animal 
which is described under the name of Alaunt 
in Edmond de Langley’s “* Mayster of Game,” 
the manuscript of which is now in the British 
Museum. 

lo the bull-dog many other species owe 
some of their best qualities, such as endur- 


which was not only practiced as a sport, be- 
ing the favorite pastime of James I., but was 
also thought to improve the flavor of the 
bull’s flesh by the violent exercise it forced 
him to take. Scarcely a bull was, therefore, 
slaughtered in olden times without previously 
being baited. 

For this purpose a dog from about forty 
pounds to forty-five pounds weight was con- 
sidered preferable to a larger one, as the mode 








BULL-TERRIER, “SILK 0.” 


ance, courage, and perseverance, and it may 
even with truth be said the very continuance 
of their existence ; for there is scarcely a spe- 
cies of the canine tribe which has not at some 
period been crossed with the bull-dog, that 
it might from him imbibe those sturdy and 
lasting qualities which distinguish it, and also 
to prevent its becoming extinct when it has 
deteriorated by in-breeding. 

One can scarcely fail to appreciate its worth 
when one considers for how long and how 
highly this animal has been prized by the 
English; indeed, it has become so identified 
with them that it is frequently used to typify 
their national character. 

It was formerly bred and almost exclu- 
sively used for the purpose of bull-baiting, 


of attacking the bull was by crawling up to it 
upon the belly and then springing at its nose, 
clinging on with determined obstinacy, and, 
when the bull’s energy was exhausted, either 
holding it perfectly still or throwing it upon 
its side, according to the word of command. 
It will thus be seen that a small dog ran 
less chance of being gored by the bull than 
a large one. 

The bull-dog may be almost any color 
except black, black-and-tan, or blue,— such 
as brindle and white, white, brindle, fal- 
low, fawn smut, or fawn pied. The general 
appearance is of a small dog, very compact, 
and of great strength. One of the leading 
points is the head, which should be large and 
square, characterized by a short and refrouss¢ 
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nose, enabling the animal to breathe freely 
while holding on to anything for an indefinite 
length of time. 

The proverb “dogs delight to bark and 
bite” holds good in the latter respect only 
with this breed; for they do not often bark, 
and give no warning when about to attack. 


R. and W. Livingston. 
THE BULL-TERRIER. 


THE original bull-terrier was, without 
doubt, produced by a cross between the bull- 
dog and terrier, resulting in a dog having a 
longer and more punishing head than the 
pure bull-dog, and on that account better 
adapted for fighting, for which purpose, un- 
doubtedly, the bull-terrier was primarily bred. 
It is, however, more or less a matter of con- 
jecture as to what other elements have assisted 
in the development of the bull-terrier in his 
modern and improved form from the old bull- 
dog and terrier cross; but authorities on the 
subject seem to agree that in many of the 
larger specimens there is a dash of greyhound 
blood, while the smaller breed often show 
more of the characteristics of the white Eng- 
lish terrier than is desirable. 

The bull-terrier of the present day may be 
described as a dog having the full head,— 
though in a less degree,— the strong jaw, well- 
developed chest, powerful shoulders, and fine, 
thin tail of the bull-dog, united with the flat 
skull, level mouth, long jaw, small eye, and 
fuller proportions of the hind-quarters of the 
terrier. 

These points, combined into a symmetrical 
whole,— of any weight, from five pounds up 
to fifty, with a brilliant white coat, a lively 
and vivacious disposition, together with a 
very high degree of courage, intelligence, and 
affection,— go to make up the modern bull- 
terrier, the handsomest and best of all terriers, 
and the dog, par excellence, for a gentleman’s 
pet and companion both in and out of doors. 
The generally received impression seems to 
be that the bull-terrier is a quarrelsome, dan- 
gerous, and especially bad-tempered dog. This 
may be true of his mongrel cousins, the 
thick-headed, sullen-looking, and many-col- 
ored brutes often called bull-terriers, but 
which are about as much like the bull-terrier 
of the proper stamp as a Suffolk Punch is like 
a Derby winner. It certainly is not true of 
the thoroughbred. The bull-terrier has been 
slandered in this respect. He has a high tem- 
per when roused,— with his great courage it 
could not be otherwise,— and, like all high- 
spirited animals, his disposition may be eas- 
ily spoiled by abuse and bad management ; 


but, when properly trained and kindly treated, 
his temper is especially good. 

No dog exhibits greater affection toward 
his master; neither is he quarrelsome, and, 
though at all times ready to defend himself. 
he seldom begins a fight. Toward strangers 
he is generally indifferent, nor does he make 
friends quickly. His qualities are positive ; he 
has strong likes and dislikes; but his conf- 
dence and affection once gained, he is ex: ep- 
tionally faithful and steadfast. 

In his intercourse with mankind he follows 
the advice of )olonius : 

“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.” 

There are few things the bull-terrier can- 
not do as well or better than any other non- 
sporting dog. He is an excellent guard, good 
on rats or other vermin, an especially good 
water-dog, and easily taught to retrieve from 
land or water, though too hard-mouthed to 
make a perfect retriever. 

In this country he is not a universal favor- 
ite, owing to the prevailing but unfounded 
belief in his ferocity. Wherever he is well 
known, however, this prejudice disappears, 
and closer acquaintance will insure his pop- 
ularity. The present short sketch of this en- 
gaging breed of dog may worthily be con- 
cluded by quotations from two of the best 
authorities on the subject : 

“For thorough gameness, united with obedience, 
good temper, and intelligence, he surpasses any breed 
in existence.’”—J. H. WaAtsH (“Stonehenge ” 
“ Dogs of the British Isles.” 

“ Do not frighten him, don’t knock him about or 
ill-use him, and no dog will treat his master with 
greater love and respect than the game, handsome, in- 
telligent, and lovable bull-terrier.”— VERO SHAW, in 
“ The Book of the Dog.” 

James Page Stinson. 
THE GREYHOUND. 

Upon the still smooth surface of the mon- 
uments that adorn the broad plains of Egypt, 
erected 1200 B. C., we find chiseled, by the 
side of his royal master, the form of the grey- 
hound, which from that time to this the 
sportsmen of the world have associated with 
them in the pursuit of game. The term grey- 
hound is a corruption of the word gaze-hound, 
signifying that it pursues its game by sight 
and not by scent. 

Flavius Arrian, 150 A. D., in his “ History 
of Hunting,” minutely describes the grey- 
hound and its use. It corresponds with our 
modern dog; save that the coat is not long 
and silky. At the present time the same dog 
exists in Lower Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. 
In ancient Greece and Rome he was the 
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companion of the nobles, and no household 
was considered complete in all its appoint- 
ments without him. As represented on the 
monuments, he was not the perfect type of 
all that is graceful, fleet, and courageous to 
the same degree as the modern dog. This 
improvement is due solely to the judicious 
breeding by the British people, since the sport 
of coursing became the recognized entertain- 
ment of the leisured and wealthy classes. In 
fact, it is only within a few years, compara- 
tively speaking, that he was allowed to be 
possessed by any save the princes and nobles. 
The grand march of liberality and equality, 
however, has done away with these severe re- 
strictions. Insuch highesteem was this dog held 
by the nobles that the killing or even maim- 
ing of one was felony, punishable with death. 

At the time when his value for coursing 
purposes became apparent, he was found to 
be deficient in two essential qualities, viz., 
endurance coupled with speed, and courage 
hot only to continue to the end, but to kill. 
In order to overcome these defects, an infu- 
sion of bull-dog blood became necessary. 
Taking the progeny that showed a predomi- 
nance of bull-dog characteristics and grey- 
hound form, and breeding back to the latter, 
we find in the fifth generation a dog which, 
though robbed of the ferocious tendencies of 
the bull-dog, still possesses all his courage, 
stamina, and desire to kill, with the graceful 
form of the greyhound. Thus we see the dog 


DOGS. 


*""— GREYHOUND. 


of three thousand years ago, passing through 
all the various changes of country and people, 
not only preserved in its general outline, but 
improved in form and character, making him, 
par excellence, the dog-companion of the sports- 
man, and the aristocrat of the canine race. 

The use of the greyhound is coursing. The 
training required to bring him down to a 
nicety of condition, though long and tedious, 
is fully compensated as day by day we note 
the rapid advancement in development of 
muscle, wind-power, and speed. When thor- 
oughly “ conditioned,” leashed with another 
he is taken into a field, there to await the 
starting-up of the hare by beaters employed 
for that purpose. The race is not always to 
the swifter, unless possessed of the greater 
ability to turn in the shortest space and re- 
gain the ground lost by the artful turnings 
of the hare. The great event in coursing 
circles in England is the “ Waterloo Cup,” 
valued at £500,which is run for at Altcar, near 
Liverpool, annually. 

Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was the first to compile a set of 
rules governing coursing, whereby points of 
merit earned in the race could be properly 
awarded. They are substantially the same as 
those now in use. The first club devoted en- 
tirely to coursing was the Swaffham, of Nor- 
folk, founded by Lord Orford in 1776. 

The characteristics, or, in the language of 
the dog-shows, the “ points,” of the grey- 
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hound are as follows: The muzzle is long and 
lean; the teeth strong and long enough to 
hold the hare when seized ; the eyes small, of 
a dark color, and very bright ; the ears small 
and fine; and the skull at the base broad. 
The neck is long, round, and symmetrical ; 
the fore-legs, of good bone, are well set under 
the shoulders, which are laid obliquely on the 
body. The back is strong and broad, and the 
ribs well sprung, showing a proper placement 
of the vertebre ; the hind-legs well crooked at 


little attention should have been given to the 
preservation of the purity of blood of that 
idol of the wild-fowl gunner, the Chesapeake 
Bay retriever. The origin of this very valuable 
animal is somewhat uncertain and obscure. 
It is supposed, however, that his first appear- 
ance on the shores of Maryland was coinci- 
dent with the visit of certain foreign fishing 
vessels from the far North, in or about the 
first year of the present century. His close, 
heavy under fur and color —brown—sug. 


CHESAPEAKE DUCK-DOG, “ CHESS.” 


the stifles, while the hocks are well let down. 
The tail is long, thin, and gracefully carried. 
Thus formed, he is the very picture of speed, 
power, elegance, and poetry of motion. 

Patronized by the nobility, and accepted by 
every sportsman as the greatest conception 
of true sport with the dog, coursing has made 
him the dog of the British Isles. California 
has already enjoyed this invigorating sport ; 
Kansas, too, has adopted it; and so, east- 
ward the greyhound rapidly wends his way 
in the favor of sportsmen. 


HT. W. Huntington. 


THE CHESAPEAKE DUCK-DOG. 


Ir is sincerely to be regretted, in view of 
his exceptionally valuable qualities, that so 


gested a close relationship to the otter-dog. 
His ability as a retriever emphasized this sup- 
position. His superior qualities in this direc- 
tion were so manifestly phenomenal that the 
few original specimens were eagerly purchased 
from their foreign owners by the gunners of 
Chesapeake Bay. The ability of this dog to 
withstand cold and exposure was far beyond 
that of the Irish retriever. Within a brief 
period he entirely superseded the last-named 
animal as a water-dog. For some unknown 
reason the Chesapeake duck-dog never be 
came numerous; hence the owner of a pure- 
blooded specimen could hardly be induced 
to part with him at any price. In time this 
dog so identified himself with the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay as to be known by no other 
name than that borne by this estuary. Twenty- 
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five years ago he was at the apogee of his 
fame. Nearly every family living in the bay 
counties of Maryland owned one or more of 
untainted blood. Through carelessness the 
breed was allowed to deteriorate ; in conse- 
quence, to-day few, if any, of pure blood are 
in existence. A small number, however, re- 
main of sufficient purity of race and perfection 
of training to almost equal in efficiency their 
distinguished and untainted ancestors. There 
were, in reality, two varieties of this dog, the 
long and the smooth coated, the latter not so 
popular as the fogner. The Chesapeake duck- 
dog is of the same size as the small New- 
foundland, head broad, nose sharp, eyes 
small and bright, ears somewhat insignificant 
and set high ; coat in color dark sedge, strong 
and tightly curled, with a peculiar under fur, 
so thick that the dog can remain in the water 
a long time without his skin becoming wet. 
The hair on the legs is not so long. It is par- 
ticularly short about the nose and eyes. The 
Chesapeake duck-dog is used by sportsmen 
who shoot wild fowl either from points or 
from “ booby blinds” set in the water a short 
distance from the shore. This dog so closely 
resembles the color of sedge-grass as not to 


be distinguishable except very near by. He 
remains in concealment until ordered to 
“ fetch.” At the command he springs into the 
water, breaking his way even through ice of 
considerable thickness. The wounded birds 
he first retrieves. When these are all gathered 
in, he secures the dead. Ducks in the Mary- 
land waters generally fly in long strings. It 
often happens that the gunner, armed with a 
breech-loader, puts in several shots while the 
gang of birds is passing. In this case the 
well-trained and sagacious dog has much hard 
work to do, particularly if the weather be 
rough. His endurance, however, is remark- 
able, and he never seems to tire at his task. 
This continuous immersion in the water would 
be impossible to any animal not provided with 
the thick and almost water-proof under fur of 
the Chesapeake duck-dog. 

With his affectionate disposition, great in- 
telligence, strength, and the peculiar physical 
qualities which he possesses, adapting him to 
the retrieving of wild fowl beyond any other 
known breed, it is a great misfortune that 
closer attention has not been given to the 
preservation of the purity of the race. 


George Norbury Appold. 





MY THOUGHT AND I. 


Tue clock is ticking the night away, 
And oh! what a blessed rest I take; 
With nothing more to do or to say 

Until the light of the morning break. 


The room may be ten by five—no more; 
It bounds but the scantiest comforts, too ; 
But the weights of life are outside its door, 
And its rest pervades me through and through. 


sup- The breath of my soul comes full and free, 
rec- However my body may find the space ; 

the With genius lighting the dark for me, 

— It is heaven just here my Thought to face. 
g to To-night I belong alone to her, 

ond To-night she is solely and fully mine; 

niet No meeting of lovers could quicker stir 


med To the sense that “wo make the night divine. 
own . 


be- Ah, yes! now that creaky door is still, 

on’ And the old bolt slipped, there is nothing missed. 
iced Let the great world go; let it work its will; 

. Since my Thought and I are keeping tryst ! 

s 0 


ther Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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A PLEASANT story, that went the round 
shortly after the close of our Civil War, 
shows the character of Whittier’s hold upon 
his countrymen. It was said that one among 
a group of prominent men, when conversation 
on politics and finance began to lag, asked 
the question, Who is the best American poet ? 
Horace Greeley, who was of the party, replied 
with the name of Whittier, and his judgment 
was instantly approved by all present. These 
active, practical Americans, patriots or dema- 
gogues,—some of them, doubtless, of the 
“heated barbarian” type,—for once found 
their individual preferences thus expressed 
and in accord. At that climacteric time the 
Pleiad of our elder poets was complete and 
shining,— not a star was lost. But the in- 
stinct of these stern, hard-headed men was in 
favor of the Quaker bard, the celibate and 
prophetic recluse ; he alone appealed to the 
poetic side of their natures. We do not hold 
a press-item to absolute exactness in its report 
of words. The epithet “ best” may not have 
been employed by the questioner on that 
occasion ; were it not for the likelihood that 
those to whom he spoke would not have laid 
much stress upon verbal distinctions, one 
might guess that he said the most national, 
‘or representative, or inborn of our poets. 
The value of the incident remains; it was 
discovered that Whittier most nearly satisfied 
the various poetic needs of the typical, reso- 
lute Americans, men of his own historic gen- 
eration, who composed that assemblage. 

With this may be considered the fact that 
it is the habit of compilers and brief reviewers, 
whose work is that of generalization, to speak 
of him as a “thoroughly American” poet. 
An English critic, in a notice marked by 
comprehension of our home-spirit and with 
the honest effort of a delicate mind to get at 
the secret of Whittier’s unstudied verse and 
gain the best that can be gained from it, finds 
him to be the “ most national ” of our writers, 
and the most characteristic through his ex- 
draordinary fluency, narrow experience, and 
wide sympathy,— language which implies a 
not unfriendly recognition of traits which have 
been thought to be American,—loquacity, 
provincialism, and generosity of heart. 

In sentiments thus spoken and written there 
is a good deal of significance. But the words 
of the foreign verdict cannot be taken pre- 
cisely as they stand. Has there been a time, 
as yet, when any writer could be thoroughly 


American? What is the meaning of the 
phrase —the most limited meaning which a 
citizen, true to our notion of this country’s 
future, will entertain for a moment? As. 
suredly not a quality which is collegiate, like 
Longfellow’s,— or of a section, like Whittier’s, 
—or of a special and cultyred class, which 
alone can enjoy Whitman’s sturdy attempt to 
create a new song for the people before the 
accepted and accepting’ time. During the 
period of these men America scarcely has 
been more homogeneous in popular charac- 
teristics than in climate and topography. | 
have discussed the perplexing topic of our 
nationalism, and am willing to believe that 
these States are blending into a country whose 
distinctions of race and tendency will steadily 
lessen; but whether such a faith is well 
grounded is still an open question. And 
whatsoever change is to ensue, in the direc- 
tion of homogeneity, will be the counter- 
swing of a vibration whose first impulse was 
away from the uniformity of the early col- 
onies to the broadest divergence consistent 
with a common language and government. 
At Whittier’s time this divergence was greater 
than before—greater, possibly, than it evercan 
be again. In fact, it is partly as a result of 
this superlative divergence that he is called 
our most national poet. If his song was not 
that of the people at large, it aided to do 
away with something which prevented us from 
being one people ; and it was national in being 
true to a characteristic portion of America — 
the intense expression of its specific and gov- 
erning ideas. 

The most discriminating précis is that which 
Mr. Parkman contributed at a gathering in 
honor of the Quaker bard. The exact eye of 
the author of “ Frontenac” saw the poet as 
he is: “The Poet of New England. His 
genius drew its nourishment from her soil; 
his pages are the mirror of her outward na- 
ture, and the strong utterance of her inward 
life.” The gloss of this sentiment belonged to 
the occasion ; its analysis is specifically cor- 
rect, and this with full recognition of Whit- 
tier’s most famous kinsmen in birth and song. 
The distinction has been well made, that the 
national poet is not always the chief poet of a 
nation, As a poet of New England, Whittier 
had little competition from the bookish Long- 
fellow, except in the latter’s sincere feeling for 
the eastern sea and shore, and artistic han- 
dling of the courtlier legends of the province. 
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He certainly found a compeer in Lowell, 
whose dialect idyls prove that only genius is 
needed to enable a scholar, turned farmer, to 
extract the richest products of a soil. And the 
lyric fervor of Lowell’s odes is our most imag- 
inative expression of that New England senti- 
ment which has extended itself, an ideal 
influence, with the movement of its inheritors 
to the farthest West. Emerson, on his part, 
has volatilized the essence of New England 
thought into wreaths of spiritual beauty. Yet 
Mr. Parkman, than whom no scholar is less 
given to looseness of expression, terms Whit- 
tier the poet of New England, as if by emi- 
nence, and I think with exceeding justice. 
The title is based on apt recognition of evi- 
dence that we look to the people at large for 
the substance of national or sectional traits. 
The base, not the peak, of the pyramid de- 
termines its bearings. There is, to be sure, as 
much human nature in the mansion as in the 
cottage, in the study or drawing-room as in 
the shop and field. But just as we call those 
genre canvases whereon are painted idyls 
of the fireside, the roadside, and the farm, 
pictures of “real life,” so we find the true 
gauge of popular feeling in songs that are 
dear to the common people and true to their 
unsophisticated life and motive. 

Here we again confront the statement that 
the six Eastern States were not and are not 
America; not the nation, but a section,— the 
New Englanders seeming almost a race by 
themselves. But what a section! And what 
a people, when we take into account, super- 
added to their genuine importance, a self-de- 
pendence ranking with that of the Scots or 
Gascons. As distinct a people, in their way, 
as Mr. Cable’s creoles, old or new. Go by 
rail along the Eastern coast and note the 
nervous, wiry folk that crowd the stations ; 
—their eager talk, their curious scrutiny of 
ordinary persons and incidents, make it easy 
to believe that the trait chosen by Sprague 
for the subject of his didactic poem still is a 
chief motor of New England’s progress, and 
not unjustly its attribute by tradition. This 
hive of individuality has sent out swarms, and 
scattered its ideas like pollen throughout the 
northern belt of our States. As far as these 
have taken hold, modified by change and 
experience, New England stands for the na- 
tion, and her singer for the national poet. In 
their native, unadulterated form, they pervade 
the verse of Whittier. It is notable that the 
sons of the Puritans should take their songs 
from a Quaker ; yet how far unlike, except in 
the doctrine of non-resistance, were the Puri- 
tans and Quakers of Endicott’s time? To 
me, they seem grounded in the same inflexi- 
ble ethics, and alike disposed to supervise the 


ethics of all mankind. Time and culture have 
tempered the New England virtues ; the East- 
ern frugality, independence, propagandism, 
have put on a more attractive aspect ; a sense 
of beauty has been developed —the mental 
recognition of it finally granted to a northern 
race, who still lack the perfect flexibility and 
grace observable wherever that sense comes 
by nature and directs the popular conscience. 
As for the rural inhabitants of New England, 
less changed by travel and accomplishments. 
we know what they were and are,— among 
them none more affectionate, pious, resolute, 
than Whittier, beyond doubt their represent- 
ative poet. 

He belongs, moreover,—and hence the 
point of the incident first related,—to the 
group, now rapidly disappearing, of which 
Horace Greeley was a conspicuous member, 
and to an epoch that gave its workers little 
time for over-refinement, Persian apparatus, 
and the cultivation of zsthetics. That group 
of scarred and hardy speakers, journalists, 
agitators, felt that he was of them, and found 
his song revealing the highest purpose of their 
boisterous, unsentimental careers. These men 
—like all men who do not retrograde —had 
an ideal. This he expressed, in measures that 
moved them, and whose perfection they had 
no thought or faculty of questioning. Many 
of them came from obscure and rural homes, 
and to read his verse was to recall the scent 
of the clover and apple-bloom, to hear again 
the creak of the well-pole, the rattle of the 
bars in the lane,— the sights and freshness of 
youth passing for a moment, a vision of peace, 
over their battle-field. They needed, also, 
their own pibroch and battle-cry, and this his 
song rang out; their determination was in it, 
blended with the tenderness from which such 
men are never wholly free. 

His ultimate reputation, then, will be in- 
separable from that of his section and its 
class. He may not hold it as one of those 
whose work appeals to all times and races, 
and whose art is so refined as to be the model 
of after-poets. But he was the singer of what 
was not an empty day,—and of a section 
whose movement became that of a nation, 
and whose purpose in the end was grandly 
consummated. We already see, and the fu- 
ture will see it more clearly, that no party 
ever did a vaster work than his party; that 
he, like Hampden and Milton, is a character 
not produced in common times ; that no strug- 
gle was more momentous than that which 
preceded our Civil War, no question ever af- 
fected the destinies of a great people more 
vitally than the anti-slavery issue, as urged 
by its promoters. Neither Greece nor Rome, 
not even England, the battle-ground of Anglo- 
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Saxon liberty, has supplied a drama of more 
import than that in which the poets and other 
heroes of our Civil Reformation played their 
parts. 


II. 


WHitTIER’s origin and early life were aus- 
picious for one who was to become a poet of 
the people. His muse shielded him from the 
relaxing influence of luxury and superfine 
culture. These could not reach the primitive 
homestead in the beautiful Merrimack Val- 
ley, five miles out irom the market-town of 
Haverhill, where all things were elementary 
and of the plainest cast. The training of the 
Friends made his boyhood still more simple ; 
otherwise, as I have said, it mattered little 
whether he derived from Puritan or Quaker 
sources. Still, it was much, in one respect, to 
be descended from Quakers and Huguenots 
used to suffer and be strong for conscience’ 
sake. It placed him years in advance of the 
comfortable Brahmin class, with its blunted 
sense of right and wrong, and, to use his own 
words, turned him “ so early away from what 
Roger Williams calls ‘the world’s great trin- 
ity, pleasure, profit, and honor,’ to take side 
with the poor and oppressed.” The Puritans 
conformed to the rule of the Old Testament, 
the Friends to the spirit of the New. One has 
only to read our colonial annals to know how 
the Jews got on under the Mosaic law, inas- 
much as to the end of the Mather dynasty 
the pandect of Leviticus, in all its terror, was 
sternly enforced by church and state. The 
Puritans had two gods, Deus and Diabolus ; 
the Quakers recognized the former alone, and 
chiefly through his incarnation as the Prince 
of Peace. They exercised, however, the right 
of interference with other people’s code and 
practice, after a fashion the more intolerable 
from a surrender of the right to establish their 
own by rope and sword. Whittier’s Quaker 
strain, as Frothingham has shown, yielded 
him wholly to the “intellectual passion” that 
Transcendentalism aroused, and still keeps 
him obedient to the Inward Light. And it 
made him a poet militant, a crusader whose 
moral weapons, since he must disown the car- 
nal, were keen of edge and seldom in their 
scabbards. The fire of his deep-set eyes, 
whether betokening, like that of his kinsman 
Webster, the Batchelder blood, or inherited 
from some old Feuillevert, strangely contrasts 
with the benign expression of his mouth — 
that firm serenity, which by transmitted habi- 
tude dwells upon the lips of the sons and 
daughters of peace. 

There was no affectation in the rusticity of 
his youth. It was the real thing — the neat 


and saving homeliness of the Eastern farm. Al] 
the belongings of the household were not the 
equivalent of a week’s expenses in a modern 
city home, yet there was no want and nothing 
out of tone. We see the wooden house and 
barn, set against the background of rugged 
acres,— indoors, still the loom and wheel, and 
still the Quaker mother, dear old toiling one, 
the incarnation of faith and charity, beloved 
by a loyal, bright-eyed family group. There 
was little to read but the Bible, “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and the weekly newspaper; no 
schooling but in the district school-house; 
nothing to learn of the outer world except 
from the eccentric and often picturesque 
strollers that in those days peddled, sang, or 
fiddled from village to village. Yet the boy’s 
poetic fancy and native sense of rhythm were 
not inert. He listened eagerly to the provin- 
cial traditions and legends, a genuine folk- 
lore, recounted by his elders at the fireside ; 
and he began to put his thoughts in numbers 
at the earliest possible age. A great stimulus 
came in the shape of Burns’s poems, a cheap 
volume of which fell into his possession by one 
of those happenings that seem ordained for 
poets. His first printed efforts were an imita- 
tion of the dialect and measures of the Scot- 
tish bard, and perhaps no copybook could 
have been more suitable until he formed his 
own hand —a time not long postponed. He 
well might have fancied that in his experience 
there was much in common with that of his 
master; that he, too, might live to affirm, 
though surely in words less grandiloquent, 
“ The Genius of Poetry found me at the plow, 
and threw her inspiring mantle over me.” Of 
our leading poets, he was almost the only one 
who learned Nature by working with her at 
all seasons, under the sky and in the wood 
and field. So much for his boyhood ; his after 
course was affected greatly by the man then 
coming into notice as a fanatic and agitator, 
the lion-hearted champion of freedom, long 
since glorified with the name he gave to his 
first pronunciamiento, the Liberator. A piece 
of verse sent by young Whittier to the New- 
buryport “ Free Press” led Garrison, its edi- 
tor, to look up his contributor, and to en- 
courage him with praise and counsel. From 
that time we see the poet working upward in 
the old-fashioned way. A clever youth need 
not turn gauger in a land of schools and 
newspapers. Whittier’s training was supple- 
mented by a year or more at the academy, 
and by a winter’s practice as a teacher him- 
self,— fulfilling thus the customary Lehrjahre 
of our village aspirants. In another year we 
find him the conductor of a tariff newspaper 
in Boston. Before his twenty-fifth birthday 
he had experienced the vicissitudes of old- 
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time journalism, changing from one desk to 
another, at Haverhill, Boston, and Hartford, 
still pursuing literature, ere long somewhat 
known as a poet and sketch-writer, and near 
the close of this period issuing his first book 
of Legends, in prose and verse. At Hartford 
also he edited, with a well-composed preface, 
the posthumous collection of his friend Brain- 
ard’s poems. 

But the mission of his life now came upon 
him. He received a call. In 1831 Garrison 
had begun “ The Liberator.” He was Whit- 
tier’s ally and guide ; the ardor of the poet 
required an heroic purpose, and Garrison’s 
crusade was one to which his whole nature in- 
clined him. It was no personal ambition that 
made him the psalmist of the new movement. 
His verses, crude as they were, had gained 
favor; he already had a name, and a career 
was predicted for him. He now doomed him- 
self to years of retardation and disfavor, and 
had no reason to foresee the honors they 
would bring him in the end. What he tells us 
is the truth: “ For twenty years my name 
would have injured the circulation of any of 
the literary or political journals in the coun- 
try.” During this term his imaginative writ- 
ings were to be “ simply episodical,” some- 
thing apart from what he says had been the 
main purpose of his life. He was bent upon 
the service which led Samuel May to declare 
that of all our poets he “has, from first to 
last, done most for the abolition of slavery. 
All my anti-slavery brethren, I doubt not, will 
unite with me to crown him as our laureate.” 
Bryant, many years later, pointed out that in 
recent times the road of others to literary suc- 
cess had been made smooth by anti-slavery 
opinions, adding that in Whittier’s case the 
reverse of this was true; that he made him- 
self the champion of the slave “ when to say 
aught against the national curse was to draw 
upon one’s self the bitterest hatred, loathing, 
and contempt of the great majority of men 
throughout the land.” Unquestionably Whit- 
tier’s ambition, during his novitiate, had been 
to do something as a poet and man of letters. 
Not that he had learned what few, in fact, at 
that time realized, that the highest art aims 
at creative beauty, and that devotion, repose, 
and calm are essential to the mastery of an 
ideal. But he was a natural poet, and, if he 
had not been filled with convictions, might 
have reached this knowledge as soon as others 
who possessed the lyrical impulse. The fact 
that he made his rarest gift subsidiary to his 
new purpose, in the flush of early reputation 
when one is most sensitive to popular esteem, 
has led me to dwell a little upon the story of 
his life, and to observe how life itself may be 
made no less inspiring than a poem. I would 
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not be misunderstood ; we measure poetry at 
its worth, not at the worth of its maker. This 
is the law; yet in Whittier’s record, if ever, 
there is an appeal to the higher law that takes 
note of exceptions. Some of his verse, as a 
pattern for verse hereafter, is not what it might 
have been if he had consecrated himself to 
poetry as an art; but it is memorably con- 
nected with historic times, and his rudest 
shafts of song were shot true and far and 
tipped with flame. This should make it clear 
to foreigners why we entertain for him a meas- 
ure of the feeling with which Hungarians 
speak of Petéfi, and Russians of Turgueneff. 
His songs touched the hearts of his people. 
It was the generation which listened in child- 
hood to the “ Voices of Freedom” that ful- 
filled their prophecies. 

Garrison started his journal with the watch- 
word of “unconditional emancipation,” and 
the pledge to be “ harsh as truth and uncom- 
promising as justice ; not to retreat 
a single inch, and to be heard.” Whittier re- 
enforced him with lyre and pen,—though 
sometimes the two differed in policy,— and 
soon was writing abolition pamphlets, editing 
“ The Freeman,” and active in the thick of 
the conflict. He was the secretary of the first 
anti-slavery convention, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Sentiments, and, at an age when 
bardlings are making sonnets to a mistress’s 
eyebrow, he was facing mobs at Plymouth, 
Boston, Philadelphia. After seven or eight 
years of this stormy service, he settled down 
in quarters at Amesbury, sending out, as 
ever, his prose and verse to forward the 
cause. But now his humane and fervent mo- 
tives were understood even by opponents, 
and the sweetness of his rural lyrics and idyls 
had testified for him as a poet. In 1843 the 
most eclectic of publishing houses welcomed 
him te its list; the rise of poetry had set in, 
and Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, were gain- 
ing a constituency. Ashe grew in favor, at- 
tractive editions of his poems appeared, and 
his later volumes came from the press as fre- 
quently as Longfellow’s,— more than one of 
them, like “Snow-Bound,” receiving in this 
country as warm and wide a welcome as those 
of the Cambridge laureate. After the war, 
Garrison — at last crowned with honor, and 
rejoicing in the consummation of his work — 
was seldom heard. Whittier, in his hermitage, 
the resort of many pilgrims, has steadily re- 
newed his song. While chanting in behalf of 
every patriotic or humane effort of his time, 
he has been the truest singer of our home- 
stead and wayside life, and has rendered all 
the legends of his region into familiar verse. 
The habit of youth has clung to him, and he 
often misses, in his too facile rhyme and 
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rhythm, the graces, the studied excellence of 
modern work. But all in all, as we have seen, 
and more than others, he has read the heart 
of New England, and expressed the convic- 
tions of New England at her height of moral 
supremacy,—the distinctive enjoyment of 
which, in view of the growth of the Union, 
and the spread of her broods throughout its 
territory, may not recur again. 


Ill. 


It would not be fair to test Whittier by the 
quality of his off-hand work. His verse always 
was auxiliary to what he deemed the main 
business of his life, and has varied with the 
occasions that inspired it. His object was not 
the artist’s, to make the occasion serve his 
poem, but directly the reverse. Perhaps his 
naiveté and carelessness more truthfully spoke 
for his constituents than the polish of those 
bred in seats of culture ; many of his stanzas 
reflect the homeliness of a provincial region, 
and are the spontaneous outcome of what 
poetry there was in it. His feeling gained ex- 
pression in simple speech and the forms which 
came readily. Probably it occurred somewhat 
late to the mind of this pure and duteous en- 
thusiast that there is such a thing as duty to 
one’s art, and that diffuseness, bad rhymes, 
and prosaic stanzas are alien to it. Nor is it 
strange that the artistic moral sense of a 
Quaker poet, reared on a New England farm- 
stead, at first should be deficient. A careless 
habit, once formed, made it hard for him to 
master the touch that renders a new poem by 
this or that expert a standard, and its appear- 
ance an event. His ear and voice were natu- 
rally fine, as some of his early work plainly 
shows. ‘“ Cassandra Southwick,” “ The New 
Wife and the Old,” and “ The Virginia Slave- 
mother ” were of an original flavor and up to 
the standards of that day. If he had occupied 
himself wholly with poetic work, he would 
have grown as steadily as his most successful 
compeers. But his vocation became that of 
trumpeter to the impetuous reform brigade. 
He supplied verse on the instant, often full 
of vigor, but often little more than the rally- 
ing-blast of a passing campaign. We are told 
by May that “ from 1832 to the close of our 
dreadful war in 1865, his harp of liberty was 
never hung up. Not an important occasion 
escaped him. Every significant incident drew 
from his heart some pertinent and often very 
impressive or rousing verses.” It is safe to 
assume that if he had been more discriminat- 
ing, or had cherished the resolve of Longfel- 
low or Tennyson to make even conventional 
pieces artistic, many occasions would have 
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escaped him. We see again that Art will 
forego none of its attributes. Sincerity and 
spontaneity are the well-springs of its clearest 
flow ; yet, if dependent on these traits alone, 
it may become cheap and common, and ut- 
terly fail of permanence. In the time under 
notice there was nothing more likely to con- 
fuse the imagination than the life of a journal- 
ist, especially of a provincial or reform editor, 
The case of Hood, one of the truest of poets 
by nature, has shown us something of the 
dangers that beset a journalist-poet. This 
Whittier emphatically became, though in 
every way superior to the band of temperance, 
abolition, and partisan rhymesters that, like 
the shadows of his own failings, sprang up in 
his train. He wrote verses very much as he 
wrote editorials, and they were forcible only 
when he was deeply moved by stirring crises 
and events. Some of his best were tributes to 
leaders, or rebukes of great men fallen. But 
he was too apt to write weak eulogies of ob- 
scurer people ; for every friend or ally had a 
claim upon his muse. 

His imperfections were those of his time 
and class, and he was too engrossed with a 
mission to overcome them. He never learned 
compression, and still is troubled more with 
fatal fluency than our other poets of equal 
rank,— by an inability to reject poor stanzas 
and to stop at the right place. Mrs. Brown- 
ing was a prominent sufferer in this respect. 
The two poets were so much alike, with their 
indifference to method and taste, as to sug- 
gest the question (especially in view of the 
subaltern reform-verse-makers) whether ad- 
vocates of causes, and other people of great 
moral zeal, are not relatively deficient in ar- 
tistic conscientiousness and what may be 
called esthetic rectitude. 

An occasional looseness in matters of fact 
may be forgiven one who writes from impulse. 
We owe “ Barbara Frietchie” to the glow ex- 
cited by a newspaper report ; and the story of 
“‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” now challenged, if 
not true, is too well told to be lost. Whittier 
became, like a mother’s careless, warm-hearted 
child, dearer for his very shortcomings. But 
they sometimes mar his bravest outbursts. 
Slight changes would have made that elo- 
quent lyric, “ Randolph of Roanoke,” a per- 
fect one. Feeling himself a poet, he sang by 
ear alone, in a somewhat primitive time ; but 
the finest genius, in music or painting for ex- 
ample, with the aid of a commonplace teacher 
can get over more ground in a month than he 
would cover unaided in a year; since the 
teacher represents what is already discovered 
and established. There came a period when 
Whittier’s verse was composed solely with 
poetic intent, and after a less careless fashion. 
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It is chiefly that portion of it, written from 
1860 onward, that has secured him a more 
than local reputation. His ruder rhymes of a 
day bear witness to an experience which none 
could better illustrate than by citing the words 
of the poet himself: 


“Hater of din and riot, 

He lived in days unquiet ; 
And, lover of all beauty, 
Trod the hard ways of duty.” 


In prose he soon became skilled. His let- 
ters often are models of epistolary style; the 
best articles and essays from his pen are writ- 
ten with a true and direct hand, though rather 
barren of the epigram and original thought 
which enrichthe prose of Lowell, Holmes, and 
Emerson. “ Margaret Smith’s Journal” is a 
charming #uova antica; a trifle thin in plot, 
but such a quaint reproduction of the early 
colonial penod—its people, manners, and 
discourse —as scarcely any other author save 
Hawthorne, at the date of its production, 
could have given us. 


IV. 


His metrical style, except in certain lyrics 
of marked individuality, is that of our elders 
who wrote in diffuse measures, and whose 
readers favored sentiment more than beauty 
or wit. It is a degree more old-fashioned than 
styles which are so much older as to become 
new by revival ; that is to say, its fashion was 
current within our own recollection and is 
now passing away. Some forms put on a new 
type with each successive period, such as 
blank-verse and the irregular ode-measures in 
which Lowell, Taylor, and Stoddard have 
been successful. Whittieruses these rarely,and 
to less advantage than his ballad-verse. He 
has conformed less than any one but Holmes 
to the change$ of the day. Imagine him with 
an etching-needle, tracing the deft lines of a 
triolet or villanelle! If he could, and would, 
it would be seen that when one leaves a natu- 
ral vein, the yield, lacking what is character- 
istic, is superfluous. Even his recent sonnets, 
“Requirement,” “ Help,” etc., are little more 
than fourteen-line homilies. Those who know 
their author find something of him in them, 
but such efforts do not reveal him to a new 
acquaintance. A poet’s voice must have a dis- 
tinct quality to be heard above the general 
choir. 

We turn to his early verse, as still acknowl- 
edged, to see in what direction his first inde- 
pendent step was made, and we note an effort 
to become a true American poet — to concern 
himself with the story and motive of his own 
land. For a time it was rather ineffective. 
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The author of “ Mogg Megone” and “ The 
Bride of Pennacook”” was on the same trail 
with the New York squadron that sought the 
red man’s path. It is queer, at this distance, 
to see the methods of Scott and Coleridge ap- 
plied to the Indian legendary of Maine. 
Among works of this sort, however, these were 
the best preceding “ Hiawatha.” Longfellow 
had the tact to perceive that if the savage is 
not poetical his folk-lore may be made so. 
The prelude to Whittier’s “ Bridal ” is quite 
modern and natural. It contains a suggestive 
plea that this experiment in a home field may 
not seem amiss even to those who are best 
pleased 


“ while wandering in thought, 
Pilgrims of Romance o’er the olden world.” 


And, after all, “ Mogg” was a planned and 
sustained effort, and full of promise. Its 
writer’s later management of local themes was 
more to the point. The “Songs of Labor” 
are American chiefly in topic-—in manner 
they are much like what Mackay or Massey 
might have written,— yet they became popu- 
lar, and their rhetorical flow adapted them to 
recitation in the country schools. The poet's 
distinctive touch first appears in the legendary 
ballads which now precede the “ Voices of 
Freedom” in his late editions. “ The New 
Wife and the Old” is almost our best speci- 
men of a style that Mrs. Hemans affected, and 
which Miss Ingelow, Mrs. Browning, and 
others have employed more picturesquely. It 
is a weird legend, musically told, and clearly 
the lyric of a poet. The early Quaker pieces 
are as good, and have all the traits of his verse 
written forty years afterward. His first bal- 
lads give the clew to his genius, and now make 
it apparent that most of his verse may be con- 
sidered without much regard to dates of pro- 
duction. “Cassandra Southwick,” alone, 
showed where his strength lay: of all our 
poets he is the most natural balladist, and 
Holmes comes next to him. The manner of 
that poem doubtless was suggested by Ma- 
caulay’s “ Battle of Ivry,” and nothing could 
better serve the purpose. The colonial tone is 
well maintained. Here is a touching picture 
of the inspired maid’s temptation to recant, 
of her endurance, trial, and victory. A group, 
also, of the populace — cloaked citizens, grave 
and cold, hardy sea-captains, and others— 
gathered where 


“on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk at hand, 
Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land.” 


The bigoted priest, a “ smiter of the meek,” is 


a type that was to reap in our poet’s scorn- 
ful indictments of the divines who, within pub- 
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lic remembrance, upheld the slavery system 
under the sanction of Neah’s curse of Canaan. 
This ballad is well-proportioned, and thus es- 
capes the defect of “ The Exiles,” which is 
otherwise a good piece of idiomatic verse. 

On the whole, it is as a balladist that Whit- 
tier displays a sure metrical instinct. The 
record of the Quakers has always served his 
muse, from the date of “Cassandra South- 
wick ” to the recent production of “ The Old 
South,” “ The King’s Missive,” and “ How 
the Women went from Dover.” Neither 
Bernard Barton nor Bayard Taylor is so well 
entitled to the epithet of the Quaker Poet. 
His Quaker strains, chanted while the sect is 
slowly blending with the world’s people, seem 
like its swan-song. It is worth noting that of 
the nine American poets discussed in these 
essays, one is still a Friend, and two others, 
Whitman and Taylor, came of Quaker par- 
entage on both sides. The strong ballad, 
“ Barclay of Ury,” would be almost perfect 
but for the four moralizing stanzas at the close. 
It is annoying to see a fine thing lowered, and 
even if moral effect, by an offense against the 
ethics of art. Whittier’s successes probably 
have been scored most often through ballads 
of our eastward tradition and supernaturalism, 
such as those pertaining to witchcraft,—a 
province which, from “ Calef in Boston” to 
“ The Witch of Wenham,” he never has long 
neglected. Some of his miscellaneous ballads 
are idyllic; others, in strong relief, were in- 
spired by incidents of the War, during which 
our non-combatant sounded more than one 
blast, like that of Roderick, worth a thousand 
men. His ballads vary as much in excellence 
as in kind; among the most noteworthy are 
“ Mary Garvin,” “ Parson Avery,” “ John 
Underhill,” and that pure bit of melody and 
feeling, the lay of “ Marguerite.” Yet some 
of the poems which he classes in this depart- 
ment properly are eclogues, or slow-moving 
narratives. He handles well a familiar meas- 
ure; when aiming at something new, as in 
“ The Ranger,” he usually is less at ease, de- 
spite the fact that the nonpareil of his briefer 
pieces is thoroughly novel in form and refrain, 
and doubtless chanced to come to him in such 
wise. “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride” certainly is 
unique. Dialect-poems are too often unfaith- 
ful or unpoetic, Imagination, humor, and 
dramatic force are found in the ballad of the 
Marblehead skipper’s dole, and its movement 
is admirable. The culmination is more effec- 
tive than is usual in a piece by Whittier. We 
have the widow of the skipper’s victim say- 
ing “God has touched him! why should 
we?”—an old dame, whose only son has 
perished, bidding them “ Cut the rogue’s tether 
and let him run”; and 
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“So, with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! ” 


The change of feeling is indicated by the sin- 
gle word “ poor.” This is only a minor piece, 
but quantity is the plane, and quality the 
height, of lyrical verse. Were it not for two 
of Collins’s briefest poems, where would his 
name be? 

A balladist should be a good reciter of tales. 
Our poet’s prose work on “ The Supernatu- 
ralism of New England” was devoted to the 
ghost and witch stories of his own neighbor- 
hood. In general design his chief story-book 
in verse, “The Tent on the Beach,” like 
Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” — 
the first series of which it post-dated and did 
not equal,— follows the oft-borrowed method 
of Boccaccio and Chaucer. The home tales 
of this group are the best, among them “The 
Wreck of Rivermouth” and “ Abraham 
Davenport.” Throw out a ballad or two, and, 
but for a want of even finish, “ The Tent on 
the Beach ” might be taken for a portion of 
Longfellow’s extended work. As a bucolic 
poet of his own section, rendering its pastoral 
life and aspect, Whittier surpasses all rivals. 
This is established chiefly by work that in- 
creased, after he reached middle age, with a 
consciousness of his lost youth. In some 
breathing-spell from the stress of his reform 
labors, he longed for the renewal of 

“ boyhood’s painless 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 


Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools.” 


lay, 


His eye fell upon the Barefoot Boy, and mem- 
ory brought back a time when he too was 


“rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees.” 


To rate the country life at its worth, one must 
have parted from it long enough to become a 
little tired of that for which it was exchanged. 
The best eclogues are those which, however 
simple, have a feeling added by the cast of 
thought. Poets hold Nature dear when re- 
fined above her. Goldsmith, after years of 
wandering ; Burns, when too well acquainted 
with the fickle world. The maker of rural 
verse, moreover, should be country-bred, or 
he will fall short. Unless Nature has been his 
nurse in childhood, he never will read with 
ease the text of her story-book. The distinc- 
tion between artifice and sincerity is involved. 
Watteau’s pictures are exquisite in their way, 
but Millet gave us the real thing. Long- 
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fellow’s rural pieces were done by a skilled 
workman, who could regard his themes ob- 
jectively and put them to good use. Lowell 
delights in outdoor life, and his Yankee stud- 
ies are perfect; still, we feel that he is, intel- 
lectually and socially, miles above the people 
of the vale. Whittier is of their blood, and al- 
ways the boy-poet of the Essex farm, however 
advanced in years and fame. They are won 
by the sincerity and ingenuousness of his 
yerse, rooted in the soil and native as the fern 
and wild rose of the wayside. His brother- 
poets are more exact: which of them would 
hit upon “ Maud” as a typical farm-girl’s 
name? But incongruities are the signs- 
manual of a rural bard, as one can discover 
from Burns’s high-sounding letters and mani- 
festoes. Whittier himself despises a sham pas- 
toral. There is good criticism, a clear sense 
of what was needed, in his paper on Robert 
Dinsmore, the old Scotch bard of his child- 
hood. He says of rural poetry that “ the mere 
dilettante and the amateur ruralist may as well 
keep their hands off. The prize is not for 
them. He who would successfully strive for 
it must be himself what he sings,— part and 
parcel of the rural life, one who has 
added to his book-lore the large experience 
of an active participation in the rugged toil, 
the hearty amusements, the trials and pleas- 
ures he describes.” I need not dwell upon our 
poet’s fidelity to the landscape and legends 
of the Eastern shore and the vales of the 
Piscataqua and Merrimack. Those who criti- 
cise his pastoral spirit as lacking Bryant’s 
breadth of tone, Emerson’s penetration, and 
Thoreau’s detail, confess that it is honest and 
that it comes by nature. His most vivid pic- 
tures are of scenes which lit near his heart, and 
relate to common life — to the love and long- 
ing, the simple joys and griefs, of his neigh- 
bors at work and rest and worship. Lyrics 
such as “ Telling the Bees,” “ Maud Muller,” 
and “‘ My Playmate ” are miniature classics ; 
of this kind are those which confirmed his 
reputation and still make his volumes real 
household books of song. 

These rustic verses, as we have seen, came 
like the sound of falling waters to jaded men 
and women. Years ago, when “Snow- 
Bound” was published, I was surprised at the 
warmth of its reception. I must have under- 
rated it in every way. It did not interest one 
not long escaped from bounds, to whom the 
poetry of action then was all in all. And in 
truth such poetry, conceived and executed in 
the spirit of art, is of the higher grade. But I 
now can see my mistake, a purely subjective 
one, and do justice to “Snow-Bound” as a 
model of its class. Burroughs well avows it 
to be the “ most faithful picture of our north- 
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ern winter that has yet been put into poetry.” 
If his discussion had not been restricted to 
“Nature and the Poets,” he perhaps would 
have added that this pastoral gives, and once 
for all, an ideal reproduction of the inner life 
of an old-fashioned American rustic home; 
not a peasant-home,— far above that in re- 
finement and potentialities,— but equally 
simple, frugal, and devout; a home of which 
no other land has furnished the coadequate 
type. 

This poem is not rich in couplets to be 
quoted for their points of phrase and thought. 
Point, decoration, and other features of mod- 
ern verse are scarcely characteristic of Whit- 
tier. In “ Snow-Bound” he chose the best 
subject within his own experience, and he 
made the most of it. Taken as a whole, it is 
his most complete production, and a worthy 
successor to “The Deserted Village” and 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Here is that 
air which writers of quality so often fail to 
capture. “ Hermann and Dorothea,” “ Enoch 
Arden,” even “ Evangeline,” memorable for 
beauty of another kind, leave the impres- 
sion that each of their authors said, as Virgil 
must have said, “ And now I will compose an 
idyl.” Whittier found his idyl already pictured 
for him by the camera of his own heart. It is 
a work that can be praised, when measured 
by others of the sort, as heartily as we praise 
the “ Biglow Papers” or “ Evangeline,” and 
one that ranks next to them as an American 
poem. This “ Winter Idyl” is honestly named. 
Under the title, however, is a passage from 
Cornelius Agrippa on the “ Fire of Wood,” 
followed by Emerson’s matchless heralding of 
the snow-storm. Devices of this kind add to 
the effect of such a poem, only, as “ The An- 
cient Mariner.” The texts are needless at the 
outset of a work whgge lovely and unliterary 
cast is sufficient in - From the key struck 
ender fall at the close, 


at the opening to th 
there is a sense of proportion, an adequacy 
and yet a restraint, not always observed in 
Whittier. This is a sustained performance that 


conforms to the maxim we guid nimis. Its 
genuineness is proved by a severe test, the 
concord with which imaginative passages glide 
into homely, realistic verse : 


“The wind blew east: we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


“ Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows.” 
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The gray day darkens to 


“A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm; 


The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tal and sheeted ghosts.” 


The poet’s child-vision makes this fancy nat- 
ural and not grotesque. The whole transfig- 
uration is recalled : 


“ The old familiar sights of ours 

Took ‘marvelous shapes; strange domes ani 
towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or pte. Masgoon{ or belt of wood; 


The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 


More imaginative touches follow : 


“The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 


From the crest 
Of wooded knoll: that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank.” 


The building and lighting of the wood-fire, 
the hovering family group that 
“ watched the first red blaze appear, 


Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam,” 


the rude-furnished room thus glorified and 
transformed, while even 


“The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall,”— 


all this is an interiogjginted by our Merri- 
mack Teniers. His haji grows free in artless 
delineations of each sharer of the charmed 
blockade: the father, with his stories of 
woodcraft and adventure; the Quaker mother 
rehearsing tales from Sewell and Chalkley 
“ of faith fire-winged by martyrdom” ; then a 
foil to these, the unlettered uncle “ rich in lore 
of fields and brooks,” 

“A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

Content to live where life began ” ; 


the maiden aunt; the elder sister, full of 
self-sacrifice, a true New England girl ; lastly, 
the “ youngest and dearest,” seated on the 
braided mat, 

“ Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes.” 
The guests are no less vividly portrayed. The 


schoolmaster, distinct as Goldsmith’s, is of an 
orginal type. The group is completed, with an 


instinct for color and contrast, by the intro. 

duction of a dramatic figure, the half-tropical, 

prophetic woman, who was born to startle, 
“on her desert throne, 


The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own.” 


The poem returns to its theme, and records 
the days of farm-house life during the chill 
embargo of the snow, until 


“a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last.” 


But the treading oxen break out the highways, 
the rustic carnival of sledding and sleighing 
is at hand, 


“ Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more.” 


From the subject thus chosen and pursued, 
an unadventured theme before, our poet has 
made his masterpiece. Its readers afterward 
loved to hear his voice, whether at its best or 
otherwise ; and the more so for his pleased 
and assured reflection, 

“And thanks untraced to lips unknown 


Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown.” 


A claim that he has found, and preserved 
in fit and winning verse, the poetic aspect of 
his own section, can be grounded safely on 
this idyl. We return from the work in which 
his taste is most effectual to that inspired by 
his life-long convictions. It is in this that the 
faults heretofore noted are most common, but 
here also his natural force is at its height, and 
results from what is lacking in some of his 
group — the element of passion. The verse 
of his period, especially the New England 
verse, is barren enough of this. For what 
there was, and is, of love-poetry we must 
look south of the region where poets are 
either too fortunate or too self-controlled to 
die because a woman’s fair. The song of the 
Quaker bard is almost virginal, in so far as 
what we term the raaster-passion is concerned. 
Its passion comes from the purpose that 
heated his soul and both strengthened and 
impeded lyrical expression. Active service 
in any strife, even the most humane, is unrest, 
and therefore hostile to the perfection of art. 
But the conflict often engenders in its cloud 
the flash of eloquence and song. Three-fourths 
of Whittier’s anti-slavery lyrics are clearly 
effusions of the hour; their force was tem- 
poral rather than poetic. There are music 
and pathos in “ The Virginia Slave Mother,” 
and “ The Slave Ship” is lurid and grotesque 
enough to have furnished Turner with his 
theme. The poet’s deep-voiced scorn and 
invective rendered his anti-slavery verse a very 
different thing from Longfellow’s, and made 
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the hearer sure of his “effectual calling.” Even 
rhetoric becomes the outburst of true passion 
in such lines as these upon “ Elliott” : 
“ Hands off! thou tithe-fat plunderer! play 
No trick of priestcraft here! 


Back, puny lordling! darest thou lay 
A hand on Elliott’s bier?” 


Alittle of this, however, goes quite far enough 
in poetry. As a writer of personal tributes, 
whether peeans or monodies, the reform bard, 
with his peculiar faculty of characterization, 
has been happily gifted. Scarcely one of 
these that might not be retouched to advan- 
tage, but they are many and various and 
striking. John Randolph lives for us in the 
just balancing, the masterly and sympathetic 
portraiture, of Whittier’s fine elegy. Chan- 
ning, Elliott, Pius [X., Foster, Rantoul, Kos- 
suth, Sumner, Garibaldi,— all these historic 
personages are idealized by this poet, and 
haloed with their spiritual worth ; his tributes 
are a lyrical commentary, from the minstrel’s 
point of view, upon an epoch now gone by. 
The wreath his aged hands have laid upon 
the tomb of Garrison is a beautiful and con- 
secrated offering. One of his memorable im- 
provisations was “ Ichabod,” the lament for 
Webster’s defection and fall,—a tragical sub- 
ject handled with lyric power. In after years, 
his passion tempered by the flood of time, he 
breathes a tenderer regret in “ The Lost Oc- 
casion ” : 
“Thou shouldst have lived to feel below 
Thy feet Disunion’s fierce upthrow,— 


The late-sprung mine that underlaid 
Thy sad concessions vainly made. 


Ah, cruel fate, that closed to thee, 
O sleeper by the Northern sea, 
The gates of opportunity!” 


But the conception of “ Ichabod ” is most im- 
pressive ; those darkening lines were graven 
too deeply for obliteration. In thought we 
still picture the deserted leader, the shadow 
gathering about his “ august head,” while he 
reads such words as these : 


“All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead. 


“Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame!” 


Among our briefer poems on topics of dra- 
matic general interest, I recall but one which 
equals this in effect,—and that, coming from 
a hand less familiar than Whittier’s, is now 
almost unknown. I refer to the “ Lines on a 
Great Man Fallen,” written by William W. 
Lord, after the final defeat of Clay, and in 


scorn of the popular judgment that to be de- 
feated is to fall. The merit of this eloquent 
piece has been strangely overlooked by the 
makers of our literary compilations. 

It is matter of history that our strictest 
clerical monitors, during the early struggle 
for abolition, opposed agitation of the slavery 
question, and often with a rancor that Holy 
Willie might envy. Not even this one-sided 
odium theologicum could long debar Whittier 
from the respect of the church-going classes, 
for he is the most religious of secular poets, 
and there is no gainsaying to a believer the 
virtues of one who guides his course by the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. A worship- 
ful spirit, a savor “ whose fragrance smells to 
heaven,” breathes from these pages of the 
Preacher-Poet’s song. The devotional bent 
of our ancestors was the inheritance of his 
generation. Domesticity, patriotism, and re- 
ligion were, and probably still are, American 
characteristics often determining an author's 
success or failure. A reverent feeling, eman- 
cipated from dogma and imbued with grace, 
underlies the wholesome morality of our na- 
tional poets. No country has possessed a 
group, equal in talent, that has presented 
more willingly whatsoever things are pure, 
lovely, and of good report. There is scientific 
value in an influence, during a race’s forma- 
tive period, so clarifying to the general con- 
science. We have no proof that the unmoral- 
ity of a people like the French, with exquisite 
resources at command, can evolve an art or 
literature greater than in the end may result 
from the virile chastity of the Saxon mind. 
Whittier is the Galahad of modern poets, not 
emasculate, but vigorous and pure; he has 
borne Christian’s shield of faith and sword 
of the Spirit. His steadfast insistence upon 
the primitive conception of Christ as the ran- 
somer of the oppressed had an effect, stronger 
than argument or partisanship, upon the re- 
ligiously inclined ; and of his lyrics, more than 
of those by his fellow-poets, it could be 
averred that the songs of a people go before 
the laws. Undoubtedly a flavor smacking of 
the caucus, the jubilee, and other adjuvants 
of “ the cause ” is found in some of his polemic 
strains; but again they are like the trumpet- 
ing of passing squadrons, or the muffled drum- 
beat for chieftains fallen in the fray. The 
courage that endures the imputation of cow- 
ardice, as in “ Barclay of Ury,” the suffering 
of man for man, the cry of the human, never 
fail to move him. He celebrates all brave 
deeds and acts of renunciation. The heroism 
of martyrs and resistants, of the Huguenot, 
the Vaudois, the Quakers, the English re- 
formers, serves him for many a song and 
ballad. At every pause after some new de- 
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votion, after some supreme offering by one 
of his comrades, it was the voice of Whittier 
that sang the pzean and the requiem. His cry, 


“Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 
Thou martyr of the Lord!” 


compares with Turgueneff’s thought of the 
Russian maiden crossing the threshold of dis- 
honor and martyrdom, the crowd crying 
“Fool!” without, while from within and above 
a rapturous voice utters the words, “ Thou 
saint!” His sympathy flows to prisoners, 
emancipationists, throughout the world; and 
in “ The May-Flower” he has a lurking kind- 
ness even for the Puritans,— but of the sort 
that Burns extends to Auld Hornie. This 
compassion reaches a climax in the lyric of 
the two angels who are commissioned to ran- 
som hell itself. The injunction to beware of 
the man of one book applies to the poet 
whose Bible was interpreted for him by a 
Quaker mother. Its letter rarely is absent 
from his verse, and its spirit never. His 
hymns, than which he composes nothing more 
spontaneously, are so many acts of faith. The 
emancipationists certainly fought with the 
sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, 
— and Whittier’s hymns were on their lips. 
The time came when these were no longer of 
hope, but of thanksgiving. Often his sacred 
numbers, such as the “ Invocation,” have a 
sonorous effect and positive strength of feel- 
ing. It was by the common choice of our 
poets that he wrote the “ Centennial Hymn”; 
no one else would venture where the priest 
of song alone should go. The composition 
begins imposingly : 
“Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand”; 


and it is difficult to see how a poem for sacred 
music, or for such an occasion, could be more 
adequately wrought. 

His occasional and personal pieces reveal 
his transcendental habit of thought. We find 
him imagining the after-life of the good, the 
gifted, the maligned. The actuality of his con- 
ceptions is impressive : 


“T have friends in + trent wa 


Not shadows in a shadowy band, 
Not others, but themselves, are they.” 


The change is only one from twilight into 
dawn : 
“ Thou livest, Follen/—not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 
The burthen of Life’s cross of pain.” 


And in “Snow-Bound” he thus invokes 
a sister of his youth’: 


“ And yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold?” 


Whittier’s religious mood is far from bein 
superficial and temporary. It is the life of his 
genius, out of which flow his ideas of earthly 
and heavenly content. In outward observance 
he is loyal to the simple ways of his own sect, 
and still a frequenter of the Meeting, where 


“from the silence multiplied 
By these still forms on either side, 
The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.” 


God should be most, he says, 


“where man is least; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 
To clothe the nakedness of need,— 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet,— 
I turn my bell-unsummoned feet.” 


He clings in this wise to the formal formless- 
ness of the Quakers, as he would cling, doubt- 
less, to the usages of any church in which he 
had been bred, provided that its creed rested 
upon the cardinal doctrines of the Master. 
Channing seemed to hima hero and saint, with 
whom he could enter into full communion : 


“No bars of sect or clime were felt,— 
The Babel strife of tongues had ceased,— 
And at one common altar knelt 
The Quaker and the priest.” 


With thisliberal inclusion of all true worshipers, 

he is so much the more impatient of clerical 

bigotry. ‘“‘Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 

sees, hypocrites !” has been often on his lips,— 

sometimes the outbreak of downright wrath: 
“Woe to the priesthood! woe 

To those whose hire is with the price of blood,— 


Perverting, darkening, changing, as they go, 
The searching truths of God!” 


at other times varied with grim and humorous 
contempt, as in “ The Pastoral Letter” and 
“ The Haschish”; and never more effectively 
than in the vivid and stinging ballad of the 
fugitive slave-girl, captured in the house of 
God, in spite of tearful and defying women’s 
eyes, and of the stout hands that rise between 
“ the hunter and the flying.” Down comes the 
parson, bowing low: 
“ Of course I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip her; 


Quick, deacon, throw that ey a 
Before the wench, and trip her! ” 


The basic justification of Whittier’s religious 
trust appears to be the “ inward light” vouch- 
safed to a nature in which the prophet and 
the poet are one. This solvent of doubt re- 
moves him alike from the sadness of Clough 
and Arnold and the paganism of certain other 
poets. In the striking “ Questions of Life,” a 
piece which indicates his highest intellectual 
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mark and is in affinity with some of Emer- 
son’s discourse, he fairly confronts his own 
share of our modern doubts; questioning 
earth, air, and heaven; perplexed with the 
mystery of our alliance to the upper and lower 
worlds; asking what is this 


“centred self, which feels and is; 
A cry between the silences?” 


He finds no resource but to turn, from 


“book and speech of men apart 
To the still witness of my heart.” 


His repose must come from the direction in 
which the Concord transcendentalists also 
have sought for it, the soul’s temple irradiated 
by the presence of the inward light. I have 
seen a fervent expression of this belief, in a 
voluntary letter of Whittier’s, to a poet who 
had written an ode concerning intuition as the 
refuge of the baffled investigator. In fine, the 
element of faith gives a tone to the whole 
range of his verse, both religious and secular, 
and more distinctively than to the work of 
any other living poet of equal reputation. 
What he has achieved, then, is greatly due to 
a force which is the one thing needful in mod- 
erm life and art. Faith, of some kind, in 
things as they are or will be, has elevated all 
great works of human creation. The want of 
it is felt in that insincere treatment which 
weakens the builder’s, the painter’s, and the 
poet’s appeal ; since faith leads to rapture and 
that to exaltation,— the fassio vera, without 
which art gains no hold upon the senses and 
the souls of men. 


Vv. 


Tue leaders of our recent poetic move- 
ment, with the exception of Longfellow,— 
who, like Tennyson and Browning, devoted 
himself wholly to ideal work,— seem to have 
figured more distinctively as personages, in 
both their lives and writings, than their Eng- 
lish contemporaries. This remark certainly 
applies to Poe, Emerson, Whitman, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and to none more clearly than to 
the subject of this review. His traits, more- 
over, have begotten a sentiment of ‘public af- 
fection, which, from its constant manifestation, 
is not to be overlooked in any judgment of 
his career. In recognition of a beautiful char- 
acter, critics have not found it needful to 
measure this native bard with tape and calli- 
pers. His service and the spirit of it offset 
the blemishes which it is their wont to con- 
demn in poets whose exploits are merely tech- 
nical. A life is on his written page ; these are 
the chants of a soldier, and anon the hymnal 
of a saint. Contemporary honor is not the 


final test, but it has its proper bearing,—as in 
the case of Mrs. Browning, whom I have 
called the most beloved of English poets. 
Whittier’s audience has been won by unaf- 
fected pictures of the scenes to which he was 
bred, by the purity of his nature, and even 
more by the earnestness audible in his songs, 
injurious as it sometimes is to their artistic 
purpose. Like the English sibyl, he has 
obeyed the heavenly vision, and the verse of 
poets who still trust their inspiration has its 
material, as well as spiritual, ebb and flow. 

It must be owned that Goethe’s calm dis- 
tinction between the poetry of humanity and 
that of a high ideal is fully illustrated in 
Whittier’s reform-verse. Yet even his failings 
have “leaned to virtue’s side.” Those who 
gained strength from his music to endure de- 
feat and obloquy cherish him with a devotion 
beyond measure. For his righteous and ten- 
der heart, they would draw him with their 
own hands, over paths strewed with lilies, to 
a shrine of peace and remembrance. They 
comprehend his purpose — that he has “tried 
to make the world a little better, . . . to 
awaken a love of freedom, justice, and good 
will,” and to have his name, like Ben Adhem’s, 
enrolled as of “one that loved his fellow- 
men.” In their opinion a grace is added to 
his poetry by the avowal, “I set a higher 
value on my name as appended to the Anti- 
Slavery Declaration of 1833, than on the title- 
page of my book.” 

Our eldest living poet, then, is canonized 
already by his people as one who left to 
silence his personal experience, yet entered 
thoroughly into their joy and sorrow; who 
has been, like a celibate priest, the consoler 
of the hearts of others and the keeper of his 
own; who has best known the work and feel- 
ing of the humble household, and whose 
legend surely might be Pro aris et focis. He 
has stood for New England, also, in his 
maintenance of her ancient protest against 
tyranny. He is the veterari of an epoch that 
can never recur; that scarcely can be equaled, 
however significant future periods may seem 
from the artist’s point of view. The primitive 
life, the old struggle for liberty, are idealized 
in his strains. Much of both his strength and 
incompleteness is due to his Hebraic nature ; 
for he is the incarnation of Biblical heroism, 
of the moral energy that breathed alike, 
through a cycle of change from dogma to 
reason, in Hooker, Edwards, Parker, Garri- 
son, and Emerson. In his outbursts against 
oppression and his cries unto the Lord, we 
recognize the prophetic fervor, still nearer its 
height in some of his personal poems, which 
popular instinct long ago attributed to him. 
Not only of Ezekiel, but also of himself, he 
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chanted in that early time of anointment and 
consecration : 

“The burden of a prophet’s power 

Fell on me in that fearful hour ; 

From off unutterable woes 

The curtain of the future rose; 

I saw far down the coming time 

The fiery chastisement of crime ; 

With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 

Of falling towers and shouts of war, 

I saw the nations rise and fall, 

Like fire-gleams on my tent’s white wall.” 


Oliver Johnson’s tribute, a complement to 
Parkman’s, paid honor to “ The Prophet Bard 
of America, poet of freedom, humanity, and 
religion ; whose words of holy fire aroused the 
conscience of a guilty nation, and melted the 
fetters of the slaves.” This eulogy from a 
comrade is the sentiment of a multitude in 
whose eyes their bard seems almost trans- 
figured by the very words that might be soon- 
est forgotten if precious for their poetry alone. 
I confess to my own share of this feeling. It 
may be that he has thought too little of the 
canons which it is our aim-to discover and 
illustrate ; yet it was to him above all that the 


present writer felt moved to dedicate a vol. 
ume with the inscription “Ad Vatem,” and to 
invoke for him 


“ the Land that loves thee, she whose child 
Thou art,—-and whose uplifted hands thou long 
Hast stayed with song arising like a prayer.” 


For surely no aged servant, his eyes having 
seen in good time the Lord’s salvation, ever 
was more endowed with the love and rever. 
ence of a chosen people. They see him rest- 
ing in the country of Beulah, and there 
solacing himself for a season. From this com. 
fortable land, where the air is sweet and pleas. 
ant (and he is of those who here have “ met 
abundance of what they had sought for in all 
their pilgrimage”), they are not yet willing to 
have him seek the Golden City of his visions, 
but would fain adjure him,— 


“ And stay thou with us long! vouchsafe us long 
This brave autumnal presence, ere the hues 
Slow-fading, ere the quaver of thy voice, 

The twilight of thine eye, move men to ask 
Where hides the chariot,—in what sunset vale, 
Beyond thy chosen river, champ the steeds 

That wait to bear thee skyward.” 


Edmund C. Stedman. 


THE PRINCE’S LITTLE SWEETHEART. 


HE was very young. No man had ever 
made love to her before. She belonged to 

the people, the common people. Her parents 
were poor, and could not buy any wedding 
trousseau for her. But that did not make any 
difference. A carriage was sent from the 
Court for her, and she was carried away 
“just as she was,” in her stuff gown—the 
gown the Prince first saw her in. He liked her 
best in that, he said; and, moreover, what 
odds did it make about clothes ? Were there 
not rooms upon rooms in the palace, full of the 
most superb clothes for Princes’ Sweethearts ? 
It was into one of these rooms that she was 
taken first. On all sides of it were high glass 
cases reaching up to the ceiling, and filled 
with gowns, and mantles, and laces, and 
jewels: everything a woman could wear was 
there, and all of the very finest. What satins, 
what velvets, what feathers and flowers! Even 
down to shoes and stockings, every shade 
and color of stockings, of the daintiest silk. 
The Little Sweetheart gazed, breathless, at 
them all. But she did not have time to won- 
der, for in a moment more she was met by 
attendants, some young, some old, all dressed 
gayly. She did not dream at first that they 
were servants, till they began, all together, 


asking her what she would like to put on. 
Would she have a lace gown, or a satin? 
Would she like feathers, or flowers ? And one 
ran this way, and one that; and among them 
all, the Little Sweetheart was so flustered she 
did not know if she were really alive and on 
the earth, or had been transported to some 
fairy land ; and before she fairly realized what 
was being done, they had her clad in the 
most beautiful gown that was ever seen. 
White satin with gold butterflies on it, and a 
white lace mantle embroidered in gold butter- 
flies ; all white and gold she was, from top to 
toe, all but one foot: and there was something 
very odd about that. She heard one of the 
women whispering to the other, behind her 
back: “It is too bad there isn’t any mate 
to this slipper. Well, she will have to wear 
this pink one. It is too big, but if we pin it 
up at the heel she can keep it on. The 
Prince really must get some more slippers.” 
And then they put on her left foot a pink 
satin slipper, which was so much too big it 
had to be pinned up in plaits at each side, 
and the pearl buckle on the top hid her foot 
quite out of sight. But the Little Sweetheart 
did not care. In fact she had no time to 
think, for the Queen came sailing in and 
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spoke to her, and crowds of ladies in dresses 
so bright and beautiful that they dazzled her 
eyes; and the Prince was there kissing her, 
and in a minute they were married, and went 
floating off in a dance, which was so swift it 
did not feel so much like dancing as it did like 
being carried through the air by a gentle wind. 

Through room after room,— there seemed 
no end to the rooms, and each one more 
beautiful than the last,—from garden to gar- 
den, some full of trees, some with beautiful 
lakes in them, some full of solid beds of flow- 
ers, they went, sometimes dancing, some- 
times walking, sometimes, it seemed to the 
Little Sweetheart, floating. Every hour there 
was some new beautiful thing to see, some 
new beautiful thing to do. And the Prince 
never left her for more than a few minutes; 
and when he came back he brought her gifts 
and kissed her. Gifts upon gifts he kept 
bringing, till the Little Sweetheart’s hands 
were so full she had to lay the things down 
on tables or window-sills, wherever she could 
find place for them, which was not easy, for 
all the rooms were so full of beautiful things 
that it was difficult to move about without 
knocking something down. 

The hours flew by like minutes. The sun 
came up high in the heavens, but nobody 
seemed tired ; nobody stopped ; dance, dance, 


whirl, whirl, song, and laughter, and cease- 


less motion. That was all that was to be 
seen or heard in this wonderful Court to 
which the Little Sweetheart had been brought. 

Noon came, but nothing stopped. Nobody 
left off dancing, and the musicians played 
faster than ever. 

And so it was all the long afternoon and 
through the twilight; and as soon as it was 
really dark, all the rooms, and the gardens, 
and the lakes blazed out with millions of 
lamps, till it was lighter far than day, and the 
ladies’ dresses, as they danced back and forth, 
shone and sparkled lke butterflies’ wings. 

At last the lamps began, one by one, to go 
out, and by degrees a soft sort of light, like 
moonlight, settled down on the whole place, 
and the fine-dressed servants that had robed 
the Little Sweetheart in her white satin gown 
took it off, and put her to bed in a gold bed- 
stead, with golden silk sheets. 

“Oh!” thought the Little Sweetheart, “ I 
shall never go to sleep in the world; and I’m 
sure I don’t want to! I shall just keep my eyes 
open all night and see what happens next.” 

All the beautiful clothes she had taken off 
were laid on a sofa near the bed —the white 
satin dress at top, and the big pink satin slip- 
per, with its huge pearl buckle, on the floor, 
in plain sight. “ Where is the other ?” thought 
the Little Sweetheart. “I do believe I lost it 


off. That’s the way they come to have so 
many odd ones. But, how queer, I lost off the 
tight one! But the big one was pinned to my 
foot,” she said, speaking out loud before she 
thought. “ That was what kept it on.” 

“ You are talking in your sleep, my love,” 
said the Prince, who was close by her side, 
kissing her. 

“ Indeed I am not asleep at all. I haven't 
shut my eyes,” said the Little Sweetheart. 

And the next thing she knew it was broad 
daylight, the sun streaming into her room, 
and the air resounding in all directions with 
music and laughter, and flying steps of dan- 
cers, just as it had been yesterday. 

The Little Sweetheart sat up in bed and 
looked around her. She thought it very 
strange that she was all alone, the Prince 
gone, no one there to attend to her; in a few 
moments more she noticed that all her clothes 
were gone too. 

“ Oh,” she thought, “ I suppose one never 
wears the same clothes twice in this Court, 
and they will bring me others. I hope there 
will be two slippers alike to-day.” 

Presently she began to grow impatient; 
but, being a timid little creature, and having 
never before seen the inside of a Court or 
been a Prince’s Sweetheart, she did not ven- 
ture to stir or to make any sound, only sat 
still in her bed, waiting to see what would 
happen. At last she could not bear the 
sounds of the dancing, and laughing, and 
playing, and singing any longer. So she 
jumped up, and, rolling one of the golden silk 
sheets around her, looked out of the window. 
There they all were, the crowds of gay peo- 
ple, just as they had been the day before 
when she was among them, whirling, dancing, 
laughing, singing. The tears came into the 
Little Sweetheart’s eyes as she gazed. What 
could it mean that she was deserted in this 
way, not even her clothes left for her? She 
was as much a prisoner in her room as if the 
door had been locked. 

As hour after hour passed, a new misery 
began to oppress her. She was hungry, seri- 
ously, distressingly hungry. She had been 
too happy to eat, the day before. Though she 
had sipped and tasted many delicious bever- 
ages and viands, which the Prince had pressed 
upon her, she had not taken any substantial 
food, and now she began to feel faint for the 
want of it. As noon drew near, the time at 
which she was accustomed in her father’s 
house to eat dinner, the pangs of her hunger 
grew unbearable. 

“ T can’t bear it another minute,” she said to 
herself. “ I must and I will have something to 
eat. I will slip down by some back way to the 
kitchen. There must be a kitchen, I suppose.” 
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So saying, she opened one of the doors and 
timidly peered into the next room. It chanced 
to be the room with the great glass cases full 
of fine gowns and laces, where she had been 
dressed by the obsequious attendants on the 
previous day. No one was in the room. 
Glancing fearfully in all directions, she rolled 
the golden silk sheet tightly around her, and 
flew, rather than ran, across the floor and 
took hold of the handle of one of the glass 
doors. Alas, it was locked. She tried another, 
another; all were locked. In despair she 
turned to fly back to her bedroom, when sud- 
denly she spied on the floor, in a corner close 
by the case where hung her beautiful white 
satin dress, a little heap of what looked like 
brown rags. She darted toward it, snatched 
it from the floor, and in a second more was 
safe back in her room. It was her own old 
stuff gown. 

“ What luck!” said the Little Sweetheart ; 
“nobody will ever know me in this. I'll put 
it on and creep down the back stairs, and beg 
a mouthful of food from some of the servants, 
and they’ll never know who I am; and then 
I'll go back to bed, and stay there till the 
Prince comes to fetch me. Of course he will 
come before long ; and if he comes and finds 
me gone, I hope he will be frightened half to 
death, and think I have been carried off by 
robbers ! ” 

Poor foolish Little Sweetheart! It did not 
take her many seconds to slip into the ragged 
old stuff gown; then she crept out, keeping 
close to the walls, so that she could hide be- 
hind the furniture if any one saw her. 

She listened cautiously at each door before 
she opened it, and turned away from some 
where she heard sounds of merry talking and 
laughing. In the third room that she entered 
she saw a sight that arrested her instantly 
and made her cry out in astonishment: a girl, 
who looked so much like her that she 
might have been her own sister, and, what 
was stranger, wore a brown stuff gown exactly 
like her own, was busily at work in this room 
with a big broom killing spiders. As the Little 
Sweetheart appeared in the doorway, this girl 
looked up and said, “Oh, ho! There you 
are, are you? I thought you’d be out before 
long.” And then she laughed unpleasantly. 

“Who are you?” said the Little Sweet- 
heart, beginning to tremble all over. 

“Oh, I’m a Prince’s Sweetheart,” said the 
girl, laughing still more unpleasantly ; and, 
leaning on her broom, she stared at the Little 
Sweetheart from top to toe. 

“ But ” began the Little Sweetheart. 

“ Oh, we're all Princes’ Sweethearts,” inter- 
rupted several voices, coming all at once from 
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different corners of the big room ; and before 
the Little Sweetheart could get out another 
word, she found herself surrounded by half a 
dozen or more girls and women, all carrying 
brooms, and all laughing unpleasantly as they 
looked at her. j 

“ What!” she gasped, as she gazed at their 
stuff gowns and their brooms. “ You were al] 
of you Princes’ Sweethearts ? Is it only for 
one day, then ?” 

“ Only for one day,” they all replied. 

“ And always after that do you have to kill 
spiders ?” she cried. 

“Yes; that or nothing,” they said. “You 
see it is a great deal of work to keep all the 
rooms in this Court clean.” 

“Tsn’t it very dull work to kill spiders?” 
said the Little Sweetheart. 

“ Yes, very,” they said, all speaking at once. 
“ But it’s better than sitting still, doing nothing.” 

“ Don’t the Princes ever speak to you?” 
sobbed the Little Sweetheart. 

“ Yes, sometimes,” they answered. 

Just then the Little Sweetheart’s own 
Prince came hurrying by, all in armor from 
head to foot, splendid shining armor that 
clinked as he walked. 

“ Oh, there he is!” cried the Little Sweet- 
heart, springing forward; then suddenly she 
recollected her stuff gown, and shrunk back 
into the group. But the Prince had seen her. 

* Oh, how d’do!” he said kindly. “I was 
wondering what had become of you. Good- 
bye! I’m off for the grand review to-day. 
Don’t tire yourself out over the spiders. 
Good-bye!” and he was gone. 

‘I hate him!” cried the Little Sweetheart, 
her eyes flashing and her cheeks scarlet. 

“ Oh, no, you don’t!” exclaimed all the 
spider-sweepers. “That’s the worst of it. 
You may think you do, but you don’t. You 
love him all the time after you’ve once begun.” 

“ T’ll go home!” said the Little Sweetheart. 

“You can’t,” said the others. “It is not 
permitted.” 

“ Ts it always just like this, in this Court ?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, always the same. One day just like 
another; all whirl and dance from morning 
till night, and new people coming and going 
all the time, and spiders most of all. You can't 
think how fast brooms wear out in this Court!” 

“T'll die!” said the Little Sweetheart. 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” they said. “ There 
are some of us, in some of the rooms here, 
that are wrinkled and gray-haired. The most 
of the Sweethearts live to be old.” 

“Do they?” said the Little Sweetheart, 
and burst into tears. . . . 


Helen Jackson (“H. H.”) 
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MOURNING HER BRAVE. 


[Engraved by H. Davidson from the painting by George de Forest Brush, in the possession of Thomas B. Clark, I sq.] 
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AN ARTIST AMONG 


[THE 


THE INDIANS. 


ictures of one of the younger artists of America, Mr. George de Forest Brush, have attracted 


attention in recent exhibitions for their original and vigorous rendering of scenes among the aborigines of the 


North American continent, Two of these paintings in oil we are permitted to re 


roduce here by means of wood- 


D 
engraving — “ Mourning her Brave,” engraved by Mr. H. Davidson, and “ The Picture-Writer,” engraved 


by Mr. J. H. E. Whitney. 


We call attention also to the same artist’s i)lustrations to “ How Squire Coyote 


brought Fire to the Cahrocs,” in THE CENTURY for January, 1885. At our request Mr. Brush has written 
out a few notes with regard to the Indians as subjects of pictorial art. —THE Ep!ror. ] 


~>VERY one who goes far West sees about 

4 the streets of the little railroad towns a few 
Indians. The squaws are fat and prematurely 
wrinkled ; the men give the impression of 
dark-skinned tramps, and we seldom look 
under their dirty old felt hats to study their 
features. Certainly, when one first sees these 
wretched creatures, and recalls the pictures in 
the geography, the pages of travelers, or the 
imagery which the musical and high-sounding 
names—such as Crow Nation or Land of 
the Dakotas—awoke within him when a boy, 
there is some reason for feeling as if one had 
been deceived ; as if a false charm had been 
thrown around these poor brutes. This, in- 
deed, is the feeling of most people in the 
East to-day regarding Indians. One cannot 
speak of them without the certain response, 
“Well, as for me, I have not much faith in 
the noble red man”; and so deep is the pre- 
judice against them that travelers who are 
aware of this sentiment, and who have lived 
long among the aborigines, knowing how much 
of interest and good there is to be told, are 
tempted to counterbalance prejudice with 
over-statement ; they exaggerate the beauty 
and suppress all mention of the ugly that is 
to be found in their manners and life. In 
reading Catlin, one is oppressed with a certain 
partiality, a constant tendency to throw into re- 
lief all their good and to subordinate the bad. 

It is true that, from the point of view of the 
civilized merchant, who loves one woman, 
lives ina stone mansion, and tastes the sweets 
of intellectual life, they are a sad sight, with 
their limited enjoyments, licentiousness, and 
coarse palates that can relish a boiled dog,— 
their old people blind and dirty, with brutal 
jaws and uncombed hair, and blood on the 
faces of old women, who have cut themselves 
in mourning, and which they refuse to wash 
off. But the question whether they are fit to 
enter the kingdom of heaven is apart from 
that of their artistic interest. Many people 
fail to see this; but such persons are as badly 
off as the farmer who lived in the house of a 
celebrated author which I went to sketch. On 
learning my errand, the old man eyed the 
moss-covered shingles and defective chimney 


with a mixed look of humor and humiliation, 
and questioned whether it would not be bet- 
ter to return in the spring, when he hoped 
to have a new house in its place ! 

All that Rembrandt asked of the human 
figure was that it might exhibit light and 
shade; he never looked for pretty people, 
but found in this aspect of things a life-work. 
It is not necessary that an Indian learn to 
spell and make changes before we see that 
his long locks are beautiful as he rides against 
the prairie winds. A hawk is cruel, yet who 
has not loved to watch its spiral course in the 
summer heavens ? 

It is also a mistake to suppose that Indians 
are all homely. A really handsome squaw is 
rare, but there are more superb and symmet- 
rical men among them than I have ever seen 
elsewhere, their beardless faces reminding one 
always of the antique; these are not rare, but 
are to be seen at every dance, where they are 
mostly naked, decorated in feathers and light 
fineries. Their constant light exercise, fre- 
quent steam-baths, and freedom from over- 
work develop the body in a manner only 
equaled, I must believe, by the Greek. 

When we study them in their own homes, 
see them well fed, independent, unembar- 
rassed, dressed in their elk-skins and feathers, 
dancing nearly nude when the November 
snows lie deep upon the ground, smoking 
their long pipes and chatting with the chil- 
dren about the door of the lodge, or sadly 
climbing the brown October foot-hills to bury 
a departed villager on some chosen cliff,— 
then they are beautiful. It is when we detach 
them from all thoughts of what we would 
have them be, and enjoy them as part of the 
landscape, that they fill us with lovely emo- 
tions. The vulgar think that only roses are 
beautiful; but the weed which we root up 
also illustrages the divine law of harmony. It 
is not by trying to imagine the Indian some- 
thing finer than he is that the artistic sense 
finds delight in him. 

We do not miss human refinement in the 
sow and her litter; we admire them, as we 
look over the old fence, simply as pigs, their 
tiny pink feet plunging into the trough in their 
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greed, and the little black brother trying to find 
room. The beauty of the maid who brings their 
food does not lessen theirs. So the Indian is 
a part of nature, and is no more ridiculous than 
the smoke that curls up from the wigwam, or 
the rock and pines on the mountain-side. 
The custom of mourning the dead, as rep- 
resented in the picture, is common to all the 
tribes of the North-west, I believe. I have 
witnessed it daily among the Crows. I know 
that we do not mourn in this manner, but 
death and grief we are all acquainted with. 
In the picture I was afraid of making the 
body too prominent, on account of the effect 
in the composition. In the engraving I fear 
the point is quite lost, and does need expla- 


nation. “ The Picture-Writer” is supposed to 
be a scene in the interior of a Mandan lodge. 
The Mandans were not a roving tribe, but 
built these large huts of poles and mud, and 
raised corn. 

But in choosing Indians as subjects for art, 
I do not paint from the historian’s or the anti- 
quary’s point of view; I do not care to rep- 
resent them in any curious habits which could 
not be comprehended by us ; I am interested 
in those habits and deeds in which we have 
feelings in common. Therefore, I hesitate to 
attempt to add any interest to my pictures by 
supplying historical facts. If I were required 
to resort to this in order to bring out the 
poetry, I would drop the subject at once. 


George de Forest Brush. 





MAY-BLOOM. 


On, for You that I never knew! — 
Now that the Spring is swelling, 

And over the way is a whitening may, 
In the yard of my neighbor’s dwelling. 


Oh, may, oho! do your sisters blow 
Out there in the country grasses — 
A-mocking the white of the cloudlet light, 
That up in the blue sky passes ? 


Here in town the grass it is brown, 
Right under your beautiful clusters ; 

But your sisters thrive where the sward’s alive 
With emerald lights and lustres. 


Dream of my dreams! vision that seems 
Ever to scorn my praying, 

Love that I wait, face of my fate, 
Come with me now a-maying! 


Soul of my song! all my life long 
Looking for you I wander; 

Long have I sought — shall I find naught, 
Under the may-bushes yonder ? 


Oh, for You that I never knew, 
Only in dreams that bind you! — 

By Spring’s own grace I shall know your face, 
When under the may I find you! 


Vo. XXX.—7. 


Hf. C. Bunner. 
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XV. 


" fp aeReee, however, kept an eye in that 

direction ; he was solemnly civil to Miss 
Chancellor, handed her the dishes at table 
over and over again, and ventured to inti- 
mate that the apple-fritters were very fine; 
but, save for this, alluded to nothing more 
trivial than the regeneration of humanity and 
the strong hope he felt that Miss Birdseye 
would again have one of her delightful gath- 
erings. With regard to this latter point, he 
explained that it was not in order that he 
might again present his daughter to the com- 
pany, but simply because on such occasions 
there was a valuable interchange of hopeful 
thought, a contact of mind with mind. If 
Verena had anything suggestive to contribute 
to the social problem, the epportunity would 
come —that was part of their faith. They 
couldn’t reach out for it and try and push 
their way; if they were wanted, their hour 
would strike; if they were not, they would 
just keep still and let others press forward 
who seemed to be called. If they were called, 
they would know it; and if they weren’t, they 
could just hold on to each other as they had 
always done. Tarrant was very fond of alter- 
natives, and he mentioned several others; it 
was never his fault if his listeners failed to 
think him impartial. They hadn’t much, as 
Miss Chancellor could see ; she could tell by 
their manner of life that they hadn’t raked in 
the dollars ; but they had faith that, whether 
one raised one’s voice or simply worked on 
in silence, the principal difficulties would 
straighten themselves out ; and they had also 
a considerable experience of great questions. 
Tarrant spoke as if, as a family, they were 
prepared to take charge of them on moderate 
terms. He always said “ma’am” in speaking 
to Olive, to whom, moreover, the air had 
never been so filled with the sound of her 
own name. It was always in her ear, save 
when Mrs. Tarrant and Verena conversed in 
prolonged and ingenuous asides; this was 
still for her benefit, but the pronoun sufficed 
them. She had wished to judge Dr. Tarrant 
(not that she believed he had come honestly 
by his title) to make up her mind. She had 
done these things now, and she expressed to 


herself the kind of man she believed him to 
be in reflecting that if she should offer him 
ten thousand dollars to renounce all claim to 
Verena, keeping — he and his wife — clear of 
her for the rest of time, he would probably 
say, with his fearful smile, “ Make it twenty, 
money down, and I'll do it.” Some image of 
this transaction, as one of the possibilities of 
the future, outlined itself for Olive among the 
moral incisions of that evening. It seemed im- 
plied in the very place, the bald bareness of 
Tarrant’s temporary lair, a wooden cottage, 
with a rough front yard, a little naked piazza, 
which seemed rather to expose than to protect, 
facing upon an unpaved road, in which the 
footway was overlaid with a strip of planks. 
These planks were embedded in ice or in liquid 
thaw, according to the momentary mood of the 
weather, and the advancing pedestrian trav- 
ersed them in the attitude, and with a good 
deal of the suspense, of a rope-dancer. There 
was nothing in the house to speak of; nothing, 
to Olive’s sense, but asmellof kerosene ; though 
she had a consciousness of sitting down some- 
where,—the object creaked and rocked be- 
neath her,—and of the table at tea being 
covered with a cloth stamped in bright colors. 

As regards the pecuniary transaction with 
Selah, it was strange how she should have 
seen it through the conviction that Verena 
would never give up her parents. Olive was 
sure that she would never turn her back upon 
them, would always share with them. She 
would have despised her had she thought her 
capable of another course; yet it baffled her 
to understand why, when parents were so 
trashy, this natural law should not be sus- 
pended. Such a question brought her back, 
however, to her perpetual enigma, the mys- 
tery she had already turned over in her mind 
for hours together,— the wonder of such people 
being Verena’s progenitors at all. She had 
explained it, as we explain all exceptional 
things, by making the part, as the French 
say, of the miraculous. She had come to con- 
sider the girl as a wonder of wonders, to hold 
that no human origin, however congruous it 
might superficially appear, would sufficiently 
account for her ; that her springing up between 
Selah and his wife was an exquisite whim of 
the creative force; and that in such a case a 


* Copyright, 1884, by Henry James. 
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few shades more or less of the inexplicable 
didn’t matter. It was notorious that great 
beauties, great geniuses, great characters, take 
their own times and places for coming into 
the world, leaving the gaping spectators to 
make them “ fit in,” and holding from far-off 
ancestors, or even, perhaps, straight from the 
divine generosity, much more than from their 
ugly or stupid progenitors. They were incal- 
culable phenomena, anyway, as Selah would 
have said. Verena, for Olive, was the very 
type and model of the “ gifted being”; her 
qualities had not been bought and paid for ; 
they were like some brilliant birthday present, 
left at the door by an unknown messenger, to 
be delightful for ever as an inexhaustible 
legacy, and amusing for ever from the ob- 
scurity of its source. They were superabun- 
dantly crude as yet,—happily for Olive, who 
promised herself, as we know, to train and 
polish them,—but they were as genuine as 
fruit and flowers, as the glow of the fire or 
the plash of water. For her scrutinizing friend 
Verena had the disposition of the artist, the 
spirit to which all charming forms come easily 
and naturally. It required an effort at first to 
imagine an artist so untaught, so mistaught, 
so poor in experience ; but then it required 
an effort also to imagine people like the old 
Tarrants, or a life so full as her life had been 
of ugly things. Only an exquisite creature 
could have resisted such associations, only a 
girl who had some natural light, some divine 
spark of taste. There were people like that, 
fresh from the hand of Omnipotence ; they 
were far from common, but their existence 
was as incontestable as it was beneficent. 
Tarrant’s talk about his daughter, her pros- 
pects, her enthusiasm, was terribly painful to 
Olive; it brought back to her what she had 
suffered already from the idea that he laid his 
hands upon her to make her speak. That he 
should be mixed up in any way with this ex- 
ercise of her genius was a great injury to the 
cause, and Olive had already determined that 
in future Verena should dispense with his co- 
operation. The girl had virtually confessed 
that she lent herself to it only because it gave 
him pleasure, and that anything else would do 
as well, anything that would make her quiet a 
little before she began to “ give out.” Olive 
took upon herself to believe that she could 
make her quiet, though, certainly, she had 
never had that effect upon any one ; she would 
mount the platform with Verena if necessary, 
and lay her hands upon her head. Why in the 
world had a perverse fate decreed that Tar- 
rant should take an interest in the affairs of 
Woman —as if she wanted Ais aid to arrive 
at her goal; a charlatan of the poor, lean, 
shabby sort, without the humor, brilliancy, 
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prestige, which sometimes throw a drapery 
over shallowness? Mr. Pardon evidently took 
an interest as well, and there was something 
in his appearance that seemed to say that his 
sympathy would not be dangerous. He was 
much at his ease, plainly, beneath the roof of 
the Tarrants, and Olive reflected that though 
Verena had told her much about him, she had 
not given her the idea that he was as inti- 
mate as that. What she had mainly said was 
that he sometimes took her to the theater. 
Olive could enter, to a certain extent, into 
that; she herself had had a phase (some time 
after her father’s death,—her mother’s had 
preceded his,—when she bought the little 
house in Charles street and began to live 
alone) during which she accompanied gentle- 
men to respectable places of amusement. She 
was accordingly not shocked at the idea of 
such adventures on Verena’s part ; than which, 
indeed, judging from her own experience, 
nothing could well have been less adventur- 
ous. Her recollections of these expeditions 
were as of something solemn and edifying — 
of the earnest interest in her welfare exhibited 
by her companion (there were few occasions 
on which the young Bostonian appeared to 
more advantage), of the comfort of other 
friends sitting near, who were sure to know 
whom she was with, of serious discussion be- 
tween the acts in regard to the behavior of 
the characters in the piece, and of the speech 
at the end with which, as the young man 
quitted her at her door, she rewarded his 
civility — “ I must thank you for a very pleas- 
ant evening.” She always felt that she made 
that too prim ; her lips stiffened themselves as 
she spoke. But the whole affair had always a 
primness ; this was discernible even to Olive’s 
very limited sense of humor. It was not so re- 
ligious as going to evening service at King’s 
Chapel ; but it was the next thing to it. Of 
course all girls didn’t do it; there were fam- 
ilies that viewed such a custom with disfavor. 
But this was where the girls were of the romp- 
ing sort; there had to be some things they 
were known not to do. As a general thing, 
moreover, the practice was confined to the 
decorous; it was a sign of culture and quiet 
tastes. All this made it innocent for Verena, 
whose life had exposed her to much worse 
dangers ; but the thing referred itselfin Olive’s 
mind to a danger which cast a perpetual 
shadow there— the possibility of the girl’s em- 
barking with some ingenuous youth on an ex- 
pedition that would last much longer than an 
evening. She was haunted, in a word, with 
the fear that Verena would marry, a fate to 
which she was altogether unprepared to sur- 
render her; and this made her look with 
suspicion upon all male acquaintances. 
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Mr. Pardon was not the only one she knew ; 
she had an example of the rest in the persons 
of two young Harvard law-students, who pre- 
sented themselves after tea on this same oc- 
casion. As they sat there Olive wondered 
whether Verena had kept something from her, 
whether she were, after all (like so many other 
girls in Cambridge), a college “ belle,” an ob- 
ject of frequentation to undergraduates. It 
was natural that at the seat of a big university 
there should be girls like that, with students 
dangling after them, but she didn’t want Ve- 
rena to be one of :zhem. There were some that 
received the Seniors and Juniors; others that 
were accessible to Sophomores and Freshmen. 
Certain young ladies distinguished the pro- 
fessional students; there was a group, even, 
that was on the best terms with the young 
men who were studying for the Unitarian 
ministry in that queer little barrack at the end 
of Divinity Avenue. The advent of the new 
visitors made Mrs. Tarrant bustle immensely ; 
but after she had caused every one to change 
places two or three times with every one else, 
the company subsided into a circle, which was 
occasionally broken by wandering movements 
on the part of her husband, who, in the ab- 
sence of anything to say on any subject what- 
ever, placed himself at different points in 
listening attitudes, shaking his head slowly 
up and down, and gazing at the carpet with an 
air of supernatural attention. Mrs. Tarrant 
asked the young men from the Law School 
about their studies, and whether they meant 
to follow them up seriously ; said she thought 
some of the laws were very unjust, and she 
hoped they meant to try and improve them. 
She had suffered by the laws herself, at the 
time her father died; she hadn’t got half the 
prop’ty she should have got if they had been 
different. She thought they should be for pub- 
lic matters, not for people’s private affairs ; 
the idea always seemed to her to keep you 
down if you were down, and to hedge you in 
with difficulties. Sometimes she thought it was 
a wonder how she had developed in the face of 
so many ; but it was a proof that freedom was 
everywhere, if you only knew how to look for it. 

The two young men were in the best hu- 
mor; they greeted these sallies wit a merri- 
ment of which, though it was courteous in 
form, Olive was by no means unable to define 
the spirit. They talked naturally more with 
Verena than with her mother ; and, while they 
were so engaged, Mrs. Tarrant explained to 
her who they were, and how one of them, the 
smaller, who was not quite so spruce, had 
brought the other, his particular fnend, to in- 
troduce him. This friend, Mr. Burrage, was 
from New York ; he was very fashionable, he 
went out a great deal in Boston (“ I have no 


doubt you know some of the places,” said 
Mrs. Tarrant) ; his father was very rich. 

“ Well, he knows plenty of that sort,” Mrs, 
Tarrant went on, “ but he felt unsatisfied ; he 
didn’t know any one like ws. He told Mr. 
Gracie (that’s the little one) that he felt as if 
he must, it seemed as if he couldn’t hold out. 
So we told Mr. Gracie, of course, to bring 
him right round. Well, I hope he'll get some- 
thing from us, I’m sure. He has been re. 
ported to be engaged to Miss Winkworth; | 
have no doubt you know who I mean. But 
Mr. Gracie says he hasn’t looked at her more 
than twice. That’s the way rumors fly round 
in that set, I presume. Well, I am glad we 
are not in it, wherever we are! Mr. Gracie is 
very different; he is intensely plain, but I be- 
lieve he is very learned. You don’t think him 
plain? oh, you don’t know? Well, I suppose 
you don’t care, you must see so many. But | 
must say, when a young man looks like that, 
I call him painfully plain. I heard Doctor 
Tarrant make the remark the last time he was 
here. I don’t say but what the plainest are 
the best. Well, I had no idea we were going 
to have a party when I asked you. I wonder 
whether Verena hadn’t better hand thecake, we 
generally find the students enjoy it so much ?” 

This office was ultimately delegated to 
Selah, who, after a considerable absence, re- 
appeared with a dish of dainties, which he 
presented successively to each member of the 
company. Olive saw Verena lavish her smiles 
on Mr. Gracie and Mr. Burrage ; the liveliest 
relation had established itself, and the latter 
gentleman in especial abounded in appre- 
ciative laughter. It might have been fancied, 
just from looking at the group, that Verena’s 
vocation was to smile and talk with young 
men who bent towards her; might have been 
fancied, that is, by a person less sure of the 
contrary than Olive, who had reason to know 
that a “ gifted being” is sent into the world 
for a very different purpose, and that making 
the time pass pleasantly for conceited young 
men is the last duty you are bound to think 
of if you happen to have a talent for embody- 
ing a cause. Olive tried to be glad that her 
friend had the richness of nature that makes 
a woman gracious without latent purposes; 
she reflected that Verena was not in the 
smallest degree a flirt, that she was only en- 
chantingly and universally genial, that nature 
had given her a beautiful smile, which fell im- 
partially on every one, man and woman, alike. 
Olive may have been right, but it shall be 
confided to the reader that in reality she never 
knew, by any sense of her own, whether Ve- 
rena were a flirt or not. This young lady 
could not possibly have told her (even if she 
herself knew, which she didn’t), and Olive, 
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destitute of the quality, had no means of tak- 
ing the measure in another of the subtle fem- 
jnine desire to please. She could see the 
difference between Mr. Gracie and Mr. Bur- 
rage; her being bored by Mrs. Tarrant’s at- 
tempting to point it out is perhaps a proof of 
that. It was a curious incident of her zeal for 
the regeneration of her sex that manly things 
were, perhaps, on the whole, what she under- 
stood best. Mr. Burrage was rather a hand- 
some youth, with a laughing, clever face, a 
certain sumptuosity of apparel, an air of be- 
longing to the yeunesse dorée,—a precocious, 
good-natured man of the world, curious of 
new sensations, and containing, perhaps, the 
making of a dilettante. Being, doubtless, a 
little ambitious, and liking to flatter himself 
that he appreciated worth in lowly forms, he 
had associated himself with the ruder but at 
the same time acuter personality of a genuine 
son of New England, who had a harder head 
than his own and a humor in reality more 
cynical, and who, having earlier knowledge 
of the Tarrants, had undertaken to show him 
something indigenous and curious, possibly 
even fascinating. Mr. Gracie was short, with 
a big head; he wore eye-glasses, looked un- 
kempt, almost rustic, and said good things 
with his ugly mouth. Verena had replies for 
a good many of them, and a pretty color came 
into her face as she talked. Olive could see 
that she produced herself quite as well as one 
of these gentlemen had foretold the other that 
she would. Miss Chancellor knew what had 
passed between them as well as if she had 
heard it ;#Mr. Gracie had promised that he 
would lead her on, that she should justify his 
description and prove the raciest of her class. 
They would laugh about her asthey wentaway, 
lighting their cigars, and for many days after- 
wards their discourse would be enlivened with 
quotations from the “ woman’s rights girl.” 

It was amazing how many ways men had 
of being antipathetic; these two were very 
different from Basil Ransom, and different from 
each other, and yet the manner of each con- 
veyed an insult to one’s womanhood. The 
worst of the case was that Verena would be 
sure not to perceive this outrage — not to dis- 
like them in consequence. There were so 
many things that she hadn’t yet learned to 
dislike, in spite of her friend’s earnest efforts 
to teach her. She had the idea vividly (that 
was the marvel) of the cruelty of man, of his 
immemorial injustice; but it remained ab- 
stract, platonic ; she didn’t detest him in con- 
sequence. What was the use of her having 
that sharp, inspired vision of the history of 
the sex (it was, as she had said herself, ex- 
actly like Joan of Arc’s absolutely superna- 
tural apprehension of the state of France) if 


she wasn’t going to carry it out, if she was 
going to behave as the ordinary pusillanimous, 
conventional young lady ? It was all very well 
for her to have said that first day that she 
would renounce : did she look, at such a mo- 
ment as this, like a young woman who had 
renounced ? Suppose this glittering, laughing 
Burrage youth, with his chains and rings and 
shining shoes, should fall in love with her and 
try to bribe her, with his great possessions, to 
practice renunciation of another kind—to 
give up her holy work and to go with him 
to New York, there to live as his wife, partly 
bullied, partly pampered, in the accustomed 
Burrage manner? There was as little com- 
fort for Olive as there had been on the whole 
alarm in the recollection of that off-hand 
speech of Verena’s about her preference for 
“free unions.” This had been mere maiden 
flippancy ; she had not known the meaning 
of what she said. Though she had grown up 
among people who took for granted all sorts 
of queer laxities, she had kept the consum- 
mate innocence of the American girl, that in- 
nocence which was the greatest of all, for it 
had survived the abolition of the walls and 
locks elsewhere so jealously maintained ; and 
of the various remarks that had dropped from 
Verena expressing this quality, that startling 
observation certainly expressed it most. It 
implied, at any rate, that unions of some kind 
or other had her approval, and did not exclude 
the dangers that might arise from encounters 
with young men in search of sensations. 


XVI. 


Mr. Parpon, as Olive observed, was a lit- 
tle out of this combination ; but he was not a 
person to allow himself to droop. He came 
and seated himself by Miss Chancellor and 
broached a literary subject; he asked her if 
she were following any of the current “se- 
rials” in the magazines. On her telling him 
that she never followed anything of that sort, 
he undertook a defense of the serial system, 
which she presently reminded him that she 
had not attacked. He was not discouraged by 
this retort, but glided gracefully off to the ques- 
tion of Mount Desert; conversation on some 
subject or other being evidently a necessity of 
his nature. He talked very quickly and softly, 
with words, and even sentences, imperfectly 
formed; there was a certain amiable flatness 
in his tone, and he abounded in exclamations— 
“ Goodness gracious!” and “ Mercy on us!” 
—not much in use among the sex whose pro- 
fanity is apt to be coarse. He had small, fair 
features, remarkably neat, and pretty eyes, 
and a mustache that he caressed, and an air 
of juvenility much at variance with his grizzled 
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locks, and the free familiar reference in which 
he was apt to indulge to his career as a jour- 
nalist. His friends knew that, in spite of his 
delicacy and his prattle, he was what they 
called a live man; his appearance was per- 
fectly reconcilable with a large degree of lit- 
erary enterprise. It should be explained that 
for the most part they attached. to this idea 
the same meaning as Selah Tarrant — the 
frequentation of the newspapers, the cultiva- 
tion of the great arts of publicity. For this 
ingenuous son of his age, all distinction be- 
tween the person and the artist had ceased to 
exist; the writer was personal, the person 
food for newsboys, and everything and every 
one were every one’s business. All things, with 
him, referred themselves to print, and print 
meant simply infinite reporting, a promptitude 
of announcement, abusive when necessary, 
or even when not about his fellow-citizens. 
He poured contumely on their private life, 
on their personal appearance, with the best 
conscience in the world. His faith, again, was 
the faith of Selah Tarrant—that being in the 
newspapers is a condition of bliss, and that 
it would be fastidious to question the terms 
of the privilege. He was an enfant de la 
baile, as the French say. He had begun his 
career, at the age of fourteen, by going the 
rounds of the hotels, to cull flowers from the 
big, greasy registers which lie on the marble 
counters ; and he might flatter himself that he 
had contributed in his measure, and on be- 
half of a vigilant public opinion, the pride of 
a Democratic State, to the great end of pre- 
venting the American citizen from attempting 
clandestine journeys. Since then he had as- 
cended other steps of the same ladder; he 
was the most brilliant young interviewer on 
the Boston.press. He was particularly suc- 
cessful in drawing out the ladies; he had 
condensed into shorthand many of the most 
celebrated women of his time,—some of these 
daughters of fame were very voluminous,— 
and he was supposed to have a remarkably 
insinuating way of waiting upon prime donne 
and actresses the morning after their arrival, 
or sometimes the very evening, while their 
luggage was being brought up. He was only 
twenty-eight years old, and, with his hoary 
head, was a thoroughly modern young man ; 
he had no idea of not taking advantage of all 
the modern conveniences. He regarded the 
mission of mankind upon earth as a perpetual 
evolution of telegrams; everything to him 
was very much the same, he had no sense of 
proportion or quality; but the newest thing 
was what came nearest exciting in his mind 
the sentiment of respect. He was an object 
of extreme admiration to Selah Tarrant, who 
believed that he had mastered all the secrets 
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of success, and who, when Mrs. Tarrant re. 
marked (as she had done more than once) 
that it looked as if Mr. Pardon was really 
coming after Verena, declared that if he was, 
he was one of the few young men he should 
want to see in that connection, one of the 
few he should be willing to allow to handle 
her. It was Tarrant’s conviction that if Mat. 
thias Pardon should seek Verena in marriage, 
it would be with a view to producing her in 
public; and the advantage for the girl of hay- 
ing a husband who was at the same time re. 
porter, interviewer, manager, agent, who had 
the command of the principal “ dailies,” would 
write her up and work her, as it were, scientif. 
ically — the attraction of all this was too ob- 
vious to be insisted on. Matthias had a mean 
opinion of Tarrant, thought him quite second. 
rate, a votary of played-out causes. It was his 
impression that he himself was in love with Ver- 
ena, but his passion was not a jealous one, and 
included a remarkable disposition to share the 
object of his affection with the American people. 

He talked some time to Olive about Mount 
Desert, told her that in his letters he had de- 
scribed the company at the different hotels. 
He remarked, however, that a correspondent 
suffered a good deal to-day from the compe- 
tition of the “‘lady writers”; the sort of arti- 
cle they produced was sometimes more 
acceptable to the papers. He supposed she 
would be glad to hear that—he knew she 
was so interested in woman’s having a free 
field. They certainly made lovely correspond- 
ents; they picked up something bright be- 
fore you could turn round ; there wasn’t much 
you could keep away from them ; you had to 
be lively if you wanted to get there first. Of 
course, they were naturally more chatty, and 
that was the style of literature that seemed 
to take most to-day; only they didn’t write 
much but what ladies would want to read. 
Of course, he knew there were millions of 
lady readers, but he intimated that Ae didn't 
address himself exclusively to the gyneczeum; 
he tried to put in something that would inter- 
est all grades. If you read a lady’s letter you 
knew pretty well in advance what you would 
find. Now, what he tried for was that you 
shouldn’t have the least idea; he always tried 
to have something that would make you jump. 
Mr. Pardon was not conceited more, at least, 
than is proper when youth and success go 
hand in hand, and it was natural he should 
not know in what spirit Miss Chancellor lis- 
tened to him. Being aware that she was 4 
woman of culture, his desire was simply to 
supply her with the pabulum that she would 
expect. She thought him very inferior ; she 
had heard he was intensely bright, but there 
was probably some mistake; there couldn't 
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be any danger for Verena from a mind that 
took merely a gossip’s view of great tenden- 
cies. Besides, he wasn’t half educated, and it 
was her belief, or at least her hope, that an 
educative process was now going on for Ve- 
rena (under her own direction) which would 
enable her to make such a discovery for her- 
self. Olive had a standing quarrel with the 
levity, the good-nature of the judgments of 
the day; many of them seemed to her weak 
to imbecility, losing sight of all measures and 
standards, lavishing superlatives, delighted to 
be fooled. The age seemed to her relaxed and 
demoralized, and I believe she looked to the 
influx of the great feminine element to make 
it feel and speak more sharply. 

“ Well, it’s a privilege to hear you two talk 
together,” Mrs. Tarrant said to her; “it’s 
what I call real conversation. It isn’t often 
we have anything so fresh; it makes me feel 
as if I wanted to join in. I scarcely know 
whom to listen to most; Verena seems to be 
having such a time with those gentlemen. 
First I catch one thing and then another ; it 
seems as if I couldn’t take it all in. Perhaps 
I ought to pay more attention to Mr. Bur- 
rage; I don’t want him to think we are not 
so cordial as they are in New York.” 

She decided to draw nearer to the trio on 
the other side of the room, for she had per- 
ceived (as she devoutly hoped Miss Chancel- 
lor had not) that Verena was endeavoring to 
persuade either of her companions to go and 
talk to her dear friend, and that these unscru- 
pulous young men, after a glance over their 
shoulder, appeared to plead for remission, to 
intimate that this was not what they had come 
round for. Selah wandered out of the room 
again with his collection*of cakes, and Mr. 
Pardon began to talk to Olive about Verena, 
to say that he felt as if he couldn’t say all he 
did feel with regard to the interest she had 
shown in her. Olive could not imagine why 
he was called upon to say or to feel anything, 
and she gave him short answers; while the 
poor young man, unconscious of his doom, 
remarked that he hoped she wasn’t going to 
exercise any influence that would prevent 
Miss Tarrant from taking the rank that be- 
longed to her. He thought there was too 
much hanging back; he wanted to see her 
in a front seat; he wanted to see her name 
in the biggest kind of bills and her portrait in 
the windows of the stores. She had genius, 
there was no doubt of that, and she would 
take a new line altogether. She had charm, 
and there was a great demand for that nowa- 
days in connection with new ideas. There 
were so many that seemed to have fallen dead 
for want of it. She ought to be carried straight 
ahead ; she ought to walk right up to the top. 


There was a want of bold action ; he didn’t 
see what they were waiting for. He didn’t 
suppose they were waiting till she was fifty 
years old ; there were old ones enough in the 
field. He knew that Miss Chancellor appre- 
ciated the advantage of her girlhood, because 
Miss Verena had told him so. Her father was 
dreadfully slack, and the winter was ebbing 
away. Mr. Pardon went so far as to say that 
if Dr. Tarrant didn’t see his way to do some- 
thing, he should feel as if he should want to 
take hold himself. He expressed a hope at 
the same time that Olive had not any views 
that would lead her to bring her influence tod 
bear to make Miss Verena hold back; also 
that she wouldn’t consider that he pressed in 
too much. He knew that was a charge that 
people brought against newspaper-men — that 
they were rather apt to cross the line. He 
only worried because he thought those who 
were no doubt nearerto Miss Verena than he 
could hope to be were not sufficiently alive. 
He knew that she had appeared in two or 
three parlors since that evening at Miss Birds- 
eye’s, and he had heard of the delightful oc- 
casion at Miss Chancellor’s own house, where 
so many of the first families had been invited 
to meet her. (This was an allusion to a small 
luncheon-party that Olive had given, when 
Verena discoursed to a dozen matrons and 
spinsters, selected by her hostess with infinite 
consideration and many spiritual scruples; a 
report of the affair, presumably from the hand 
of the young Matthias, who naturally had not 
been present, appeared with extraordinary 
promptness in an evening paper.) That was 
very well so far as it went, but he wanted 
something on another scale, something so big 
that people would have to go round if they 
wanted to get past. Then, lowering his voice 
a little, he mentioned what it was: a lecture 
in the Music Hall, at fifty cents a ticket, with- 
out her father, right there on her own basis. 
He lowered his voice still more and revealed 
to Miss Chancellor his innermost thought, 
having first assured himself that Selah was 
still absent and that Mrs. Tarrant was inquir- 
ing of Mr. Burrage whether he visited much 
on the new land. The truth was, Miss Verena 
wanted to “shed” her father altogether ; she 
didn’t want him pawing rounc her that way 
before she began ; it didn’t add in the least to 
the attraction. Mr. Pardon expressed the 
conviction that Miss Chancellor agreed with 
him in this, and it required a great effort of 
mind on Olive’s part, so small was her desire 
to act in concert with Mr. Pardon, to admit 
to herself that she did. She asked him, with a 
certain lofty coldness,— he didn’t make her shy, 
now, a bit,— whether he took a great interest 
in the improvement of the position of women. 
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The question appeared to strike the young 
man as abrupt and irrelevant, to come down 
on him from a height with which he was not 
accustomed to hold intercourse. He was used 
to quick operations, however, and he had only 
a moment of bright blankness before replying : 

“ Oh, there is nothing I wouldn’t do forthe 
ladies ; just give me a chance and you'll see.” 

Olive was silent a moment. “ What I mean 
is—is your sympathy a sympathy with our 
sex, or a particular interest in Miss Tarrant ?” 

“ Well, sympathy is just sympathy — that’s 
all I can say. It takes in Miss Verena and 
it takes in all others—except the lady cor- 
respondents,” the young man added, with a 
jocosity which, as he perceived even at the 
moment, was lost on Verena’s friend. He was 
not more successful when he went on: “ It 
takes in even you, Miss Chancellor!” 

Olive rose to her feet, hesitating; she wanted 
to go away, and yet she couldn’t bear to leave 
Verena to be exploited, as she felt that she 
would be after her departure, that indeed she 
had already been, by those offensive young 
men. She had a strange sense, too, that her 
friend had neglected her for the last half hour, 
had not been occupied with her, had placed a 
barrier between them—a barrier of broad 
male backs, of laughter that verged upon 
coarseness, of glancing smiles directed across 
the room, directed to Olive, which seemed 
rather to disconnect her with what was going 
forward on that side than to invite her to take 
part in it. If Verena recognized that Miss 
Chancellor was not in report, as her father 
said, when jocose young men ruled the scene, 
the discovery implied no great penetration ; 
but the poor girl might have reflected further 
that to see it taken for granted that she was 
unadapted for such company could scarcely 
be more agreeable to Olive than to be dragged 
into it. This young lady’s worst apprehensions 
were now justified by Mrs. Tarrant’s crying to 
her that she must not go, as Mr. Burrage and 
Mr. Gracie were trying to persuade Verena 
to give them a little specimen of inspirational 
speaking, and she was sure her daughter would 
comply in a moment if Miss Chancellor would 
just tell her to compose herself. They had got 
to own up to it, Miss Chancellor could do more 
with her than any one else; but Mr. Gracie and 
Mr. Burrage had excited her so that she was 
afraid it would be rather an unsuccessful effort. 
The whole group had got up, and Verena came 
to Olive with her hands outstretched and no 
signs of a bad conscience in her bright face. 

“T know you like me to speak so much — 
I'll try to say something if you want me to. 
But I’m afraid there are not enough people; 
I can’t do much with a small audience.” 

“T wish we had brought some of our friends 
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— they would have been delighted to come 
if we had given them a chance,” said Mr. 
Burrage. “ There isan immense desire through- 
out the University to hear you, and there js 
no such sympathetic audience as an audience 
of Harvard men. Gracie and I are only two, 
but Gracie is a host in himself, and I am sure 
he will say as much of me.” The young man 
spoke these words freely and lightly, smiling 
at Verena, and even a little at Olive, with the 
air of one to whom a mastery of clever 
“ chaff” was coramonly attributed. 

“ Mr. Burrage listens even better than he 
talks,” his companion declared. “ We have the 
habit of attention at lectures, you know. To be 
lectured by you would be an advantage indeed. 
We are sunk in ignorance and prejudice.” 

“Ah, my prejudices,” Burrage went on; 
“if you could see them—TI assure you they 
are something monstrous!” 

“Give them a regular ducking and make 
them gasp,” Matthias Pardon cried. “ If you 
want an opportunity to act on Harvard Col- 
lege, now’s your chance. These gentlemen 
will carry the news; it will be the narrow end 
of the wedge.” 

“ Not so narrow, sir,” Mr. Burrage rejoined, 
indicating his companion, who made up in 
thickness what he lacked in another dimension. 

“T can’t tell what you like,” Verena said, 
still looking into Olive’s eyes. 

“I’m sure Miss Chancellor likes everything 
here,” Mrs. Tarrant remarked, with a noble 
confidence. 

Selah had reappeared by this time; his 
lofty, contemplative person was framed by the 
doorway. “ Want to try a little inspiration?” 
he inquired, looking round on the circle with 
an encouraging inflection. 

“T’ll do it alone, if you prefer,” Verena 
said soothingly to her friend. “It might be 
a good chance to try without father.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you ain’t going to 
be supported ?” Mrs. Tarrant exclaimed, with 
dismay. 

“Ah, I beseech you, give us the whole 
programme —don’t omit any leading fea- 
ture!” Mr. Burrage was heard to plead. 

“‘ My only interest is to draw her out,” said 
Selah, defending his integrity. “I will drop 
right out if I don’t seem to vitalize. I have 
no desire to draw attention to my own poor 
gifts.” This declaration appeared to be ad- 
dressed to Miss Chancellor. 

“ Well, there will be more inspiration if you 
don’t touch her,” Matthias Pardon said to him. 
“Tt will seem to come right down from— 
well, wherever it does come from.” 

“Yes, we don’t pretend to say that,” Mrs. 
Tarrant murmured. 

This little discussion had brought the blood 
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to Olive’s face; she felt that every one pres- 
ent was looking at her— Verena most of all 
—and that here was a chance to take a more 
complete possession of the girl. Such chances 
were agitating; moreover, she didn’t like, on 
any occasion, to be so prominent. But every- 
thing that had been said was benighted and 
vulgar ; the place seemed thick with the very 
atmosphere out of which she wished to lift 
Verena. They were treating her as a show, as 
a social resource, and the two young men 
from the College were laughing at her shame- 
lessly. She was not meant for that, and Olive 
would save her. Verena was so simple, she 
couldn’t see herself; she was the only pure 
spirit in the odious group. 

“TI want you to address audiences that are 
worth addressing — to convince people who 
are serious and sincere.” Olive herself, as she 
spoke, heard the great shake in her voice. 
“Your mission is not to exhibit yourself as a 
pastime for individuals, but to touch the heart 
of communities, of nations.” 

“ Dear madam, I’m sure Miss Tarrant will 
touch my heart!” Mr. Burrage objected, gal- 
lantly. 

“Well, I don’t know but she judges you 
young men fairly,” said Mrs. Tarrant, with a 
sigh. 

ae diverted a moment from her com- 
munion with her friend, considered Mr. Bur- 
rage, with asmile. “ I don’t believe you have 
got any heart, and I shouldn’t care much if 
you had!” 

“You havenoidea how much the way you say 
that increases my desire to hear you speak.” 

“Do as you please, my dear,” said Olive, 
almost inaudibly. “ My carriage must be there 
—I must leave you, in any case.” 

“T can see you don’t want it,” said Ve- 
rena, wondering. “ You would stay if you 
liked it, wouldn’t you?” 

“I don’t know what I should do. Come out 
with me!” Olive spoke almost with fierceness. 

“Well, you’ll send them away no better than 
they came,” said Matthias Pardon. 

“T guess you had better come round some 
other night,” Selah suggested pacifically, but 
with a significance which fell upon Olive’s ear. 

Mr. Gracie seemed inclined to make the stur- 
diest protest. ‘‘ Look here, Miss Tarrant; do 
you want to save Harvard College, or do you 
not?” he demanded, with a humorous frown. 

“I didn’t know you were Harvard Col- 
lege!” Verena returned as humorously. 

“T am afraid you are rather disappointed in 
your evening if you expected to obtain some 
insight into our ideas,” said Mrs. Tarrant, with 
an air of impotent sympathy, to Mr. Gracie. 

“ Well, good-night, Miss Chancellor,” she 
went on; “I hope you’ve got a warm wrap. 
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I suppose you'll think we go a good deal by 
what you say in this house. Well, most peo- 
ple don’t object to that. There’s a little hole 
right there in the porch; it seems as if Doc- 
tor Tarrant couldn’t remember to go for the 
man to fix it. I am afraid you'll think we're 
too much taken up with all these new hopes. 
Well, we Aave enjoyed seeing you in our home ; 
it quite raises my appetite for social intercourse. 
Did you come out on wheels? I can’t stand 
a sleigh myself; it makes me sick.” 

This was her hostess’s response to Miss 
Chancellor's very summary farewell, uttered 
as the three ladies proceeded together to the 
door of the house. Olive had got herself out 
of the little parlor with a sort of blind, defiant 
dash; she had taken no perceptible leave of 
the rest of the company. When she was calm 
she had very good manners, but when she 
was agitated she was guilty of lapses, every 
one of which came back to her magnified in 
the watches of the night. Sometimes they ex- 
cited remorse, and sometimes triumph ; in the 
latter case she felt that she could not have 
been so justly vindictive in cold blood. Tar- 
rant wished to guide her down the steps, out 
of the little yard, to her carriage; he reminded 
her that they had had ashes sprinkled on the 
planks on purpose. But she begged him to 
let her alone, she almost pushed him back ; 
she drew Verena out into the freshness of the 
night, closing the door of the house behind 
her. There was a splendid sky, all dark blue 
and silver—a sparkling wintry vault, where 
the stars were hke a myriad points of ice. 
The air was silent and sharp, and the vague 
snow looked cruel. Olive knew now very defi- 
nitely what the promise was that she wanted 
Verena to make; but it was too cold, she 
could keep her there bareheaded but an in- 
stant. Mrs. Tarrant, meanwhile, in the par- 
lor, remarked that it seemed as if she couldn’t 
trust Verena with her own parents ; and Selah 
intimated that, with a proper invitation, his 
daughter would be very happy to address 
Harvard College at large. Mr. Burrage and 
Mr. Gracie said they would invite her on the 
spot, in the name of the University; and 
Matthias Pardon reflected (and asserted) with 
glee that this would be the newest thing yet. 
But he added that they would have a high 
time with Miss Chancellor first, and this was 
evidently the conviction of the company. 

“TI can see you are angry at something,” 
Verena said to Olive, as the two stood there 
in the starlight. “I hope it isn’t me. What 
have I done ?” 

“T am not angry—I am anxious. I am so 
afraid I shall lose you. Verena, don’t fail me 
—don’t fail me!” Olive spoke low, with a 
kind of passion. 
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“ Fail you? How can I fail?” 

“ You can’t, of course you can’t. Your star 
is above you. But don’t listen to them.” 

“To whom do you mean, Olive? To my 
parents ?” 

“Oh, no, not your parents,” Miss Chancel- 
lor replied, with some sharpness. She paused 
a moment, and then she said: “I don’t care 
for your parents. I have told you that before ; 
but now that I have seen them,—as they 
wished, as you wished, and I didn’t,—I don’t 
care for them; I must repeat it, Verena. I 
should be dishonest if I let you think I did.” 

“Why, Olive Chancellor!” Verena mur- 
mured, as if she were trying, in spite of the 
sadness produced by this declaration, to do 
justice to her friend’s impartiality. 

“Yes, I am hard; perhaps I am cruel ; but 
we must be hard if we wish to triumph. Don’t 
listen to young men when they try to mock 
you and entangle you. They don’t care for 
you; they don’t care for ws. They care only 
for their pleasure, for what they believe to be 
the right of the stronger. The stronger? I 
am not so sure!” 

“Some of them care so much—are sup- 
posed to care too much—for us,” Verena 
said, with a smile that looked dim in the 
darkness. 

“ Yes, if we will give up everything. I have 
asked you before — are you prepared to give 
up?” 

“ Do you mean, to give you up?” 

“No, all our wretched sisters—all our 
hopes and purposes — all that we think sacred 
and worth living for!” 

“ Oh, they don’t want that, Olive.” Ve- 
rena’s smile became more distinct, and she 
added : “ They don’t want so much as that!” 

“ Well, then, go in and speak for them— 
and sing for them — and dance for them!” 

* Olive, you are cruel!” 

“Yes, I am. But promise me one thing, 
and I shall be — oh, so tender!” 

“What a strange place for promises,” said 
Verena, with a shiver, looking about her into 
the night. 

“Yes, I am dreadful; I know it. But 
promise.” And Olive drew the girl nearer 
to her, flinging over her with one hand the 
fold of a cloak that hung ample upon her own 
meager person, and holding her there with 
the other, while she looked at her, suppliant, 
but half hesitating. “‘ Promise !” she repeated. 

“Ts it something terrible ?” 

“ Never to listen to one of them, never to 
be bribed 4% 

At this moment the house-door was opened 


(To be continued.) 
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again, and the light of the hall projected itself 
across the little piazza. Matthias Pardon stood 
in the aperture, and Tarrant and his wife, with 
the two other visitors, appeared to have come 
forward as well, to see what detained Verena. 

“You seem to have started a kind of lec. 
ture out here,” Mr. Pardon said. “ You ladies 
had better look out, or you'll freeze together!” 

Verena was reminded by her mother that 
she would catch her death, but she had al- 
ready heard sharply, low as they were spoken, 
five last words from Olive, who now abruptly 
released her and passed swiftly over the path 
from the porch to her waiting carriage. Tar- 
rant creaked along in pursuit to assist Miss 
Chancellor; the others drew Verena into the 
house. “ Promise me not to marry! ”— that 
was what echoed in her startled mind, and 
repeated itself there when Mr. Burrage re. 
turned to the charge and asked her if she 
wouldn’t at least appoint some evening when 
they might listen to her. She knew that 
Olive’s injunction ought not to have surprised 
her; she had already felt it in the air; she 
would have said at any time, if she had been 
asked, that she didn’t suppose Miss Chancel- 
lor would want her to marry. But the idea, 
uttered as her friend had uttered it, had a new 
solemnity, and the effect of that quick, violent 
colloquy was to make her nervous and im- 
patient, as if she had had a sudden glimpse 
of futurity. Phat was rather awful, even if it 
reserved the fate one would like. 

When the two young men from the college 
pressed their petition, she asked, with a laugh 
that surprised them, whether they wished to 
“ mock and entangle” her. They went away, 
assenting to Mrs. Tarrant’s last remark: “| 
am afraid you'll feel that you don’t quite un- 
derstand us yet.” Matthias Pardon remained; 
her father and mother, expressing their per- 
fect confidence that he would excuse them, 
went to bed and left him sitting there. He 
staid a good while longer, nearly an hour, and 
said things that made Verena think that Ae, 
perhaps, would like to marry her. But while 
she listened to him, more abstractedly than 
her custom was, she remarked to herself that 
there could be no difficulty in promising Olive 
so far as he was concerned. He was very pleas- 
ant, and heknewan immense deal about every- 
thing, or, rather, about every one, and he would 
take herrightintothe midst of life. But she didn’t 
wish to marry him all the same, and after he had 
gone she refiected that, once she came to think 
of it, she didn’t want to marry any one. So it 
would be easy, after all, to make Olive that prom- 
ise, and it would give her so much pleasure ! 


Henry James. 
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IMMORTALITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


“ Philosophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us God, Freedom, Immortality.” — Nova/is. 


T= apparent futility that has attended 
all efforts to prove the immortality of man 
springs largely from the fact that a sense of 
immortality is an achievement in morals, and 
not an inference drawn by logical processes 
from the nature of things. It is not a demon- 
stration to, or by, the reason, but a conviction 
gained through the spirit in the process of 
human life. All truth is an achievement. If 
you would have truth at its full value, go win 
it. If there is any truth whose value lies in a 
moral process, it must be sought by that 
process. Other avenues will prove hard and 
uncertain, and will stop short of the goal. 
Eternal wisdom seems to say: If you would 
find immortal life, seek it in human life ; look 
neither into the heavens nor the earth, but 
into your own heart as it fulfills the duty of 
present existence. We are not mere minds 
for seeing and hearing truth, but beings set 
in a real world to achieve it. This is the 
secret of creation. 

But if demonstration cannot yield a full 
sense of immortality, it does not follow that 
discussion and evidence are without value. 
Mind is auxiliary to spirit, and intellectual 
conviction may help moral belief. Doubts 
may be so heavy as to cease to be incentives, 
and become burdens. If there are any hints 
of immortality in the wofld or in the nature 
of man, we may welcome them. If there are 
denials of it that lose their force under in- 
spection, we may clear our minds of them, 
for so we shall be freer to work out the only 
demonstration that will satisfy us. 

Whatever is here said upon this subject has 
for its end, not demonstration, but a clearing 
and paving of the way to that demonstration 
which only can be realized in the process of 
moral life——that is, by personal experience 
in a spirit of duty. Or, I might say, my object 
is to make an open and hospitable place for 
it in the domain of thought. 

This result would be nearly gained if it 
were understood how the idea of immortality 
came into the world, It cannot be linked 
with the early superstitions that sprang out 
of the childhood of the race — with fetichism 
and polytheism and image-worship ; nor is it 
akin to the early thought that personified and 
dramatized the forces of nature, and so built 
up the great mythologies. These were the 


first rude efforts of men to find a cause of 
things, and to connect it with themselves in 
ways of worship and propitiation. But the 
idea of immortality had no such genesis. It 
is a late comer into the world. Men worshiped 
and propitiated long before they attained toa 
clear conception of a future life. A forecasting 
shadow of it may have hung over the early 
races; a voice not fully articulate may have 
uttered some syllable of it, and gained at last 
expression in theories of metempsychosis and 
visions of Nirvana; but the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality belongs to a later age. It 
grew into the consciousness of the world 
with the growth of man,—slowly and late,— 
and marked in its advent the stage of human 
history when man began to recognize the 
dignity of his nature. It does not belong to 
the childhood of the race, nor can it be classed 
with the dreams and guesses in which igno- 
rance sought refuge, nor with the superstitions 
through which men strove to ally themselves 
with nature and its powers. It belongs to 
them neither in its history nor in its nature. 
It came with the full consciousness of self- 
hood, and is the product of man’s full and 
ripe thought; it is not only not allied with 
the early superstitions, but is the reversal of 
them. These, in their last analysis, confessed 
man’s subjection to nature and its powers, 
and shaped themselves into forms of expiation 
and propitiation; they implied a. low and 
feeble sense of his nature, and turned on his 
condition rather than on his nature—on a 
sense of the external world, and not on a per- 
ception of himself. But the assertion of im- 
mortality is a triumph over nature—a denial 
of its forces. Man marches to the head and 
says: “I too am to be considered; I also 
am a power ; I may be under the gods, but I 
claim for myself their destiny ; I am allied to 
nature, but I am its head, and will no longer 
confess myself to be its slave.” The fact of 
such an origin should not only separate it 
from the superstitions, where of late there has 
been a tendency to rank it, but secure for it 
a large and generous place in the world of 
speculative thought. We should hesitate be- 
fore we contradict the convictions of any age 
that wear these double signs of development 
and resistance; nor should we treat lightly 
any lofty assertions that man may make of 
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himself, especially when those assertions link 
themselves with truths of well-being and evi- 
dent duty. 

The idea of immortality, thus achieved, 
naturally allies itself to religion, for a high 
conception of humanity is in itself religious. 
It built itself into the foundations of Christian- 
ity, and became also its atmosphere and its 
main postulate, its chief working factor and 
its ultimate hope. It is of one substance with 
Christianity — having the same conception of 
man; it runs along with every duty and doc- 
trine, tallying at every point ; it is the inspira- 
tion of the system; each names itself by one 
synonym —life. 

Lodged thus in the conviction of the civil- 
ized world, the doctrine of immortality met with 
no serious resistance until it encountered mod- 
ern science. It may have been weakened and 
obscured in the feature of personality by pan- 
theistic conceptions that have prevailed from 
time to time, but pantheism never will prevail 
in a hurtful degree so long as it stands face to 
face with the freedom of our Western civiliza- 
tion. A slight infusion of it is wholesome, 
and necessary to correct an excessive doctrine 
of individualism, and to perfect the conception 
of God ; and it has never gone far enough in 
its one line to impair the substantial validity 
of the doctrine of immortality. We may re- 


peat without hesitation the verse of Emer- 
son : 


** Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


But when modern science —led by the princi- 
ple of induction—transferred the thought of 
men from speculation to the physical world, 
and said, “ Let us get at the facts; let us find 
out what our five senses reveal to us,” then 
immortality came under question simply be- 
cause science could find no data for it. Science, 
as such, deals only with gases, fluids, and sol- 
ids, with length, breadth, and thickness. In 
such a domain and amongst such phenomena 
no hint even of future existence can be found, 
and science could only say, “I find no report 
of it.” Ido not refer more to the scientific 
class than to a scientific habit of thought that 
diffused itself throughout society, and became 
general by that wise and gracious contagion 
through which men are led to think together 
and move in battalions of thought,— for so only 
can the powers of darkness be driven out. 
We do not to-day regret that science held it- 
self so rigidly to its field and its principles 
of induction — that it refused to leap chasms, 
and to let in guesses for the sake of morals. 
If it held to its path somewhat narrowly, it still 
went safely and firmly, and left no gaps in the 
mighty argument it is framing and will yet 
perfect. The severity and even bigotry that at- 
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tended its early stages, even with its occasional 
apparent damage to morals, were the best 
preparation for the thoroughness of its future 
work. If its leaders —moved by the convic. 
tion that all truth is linked together — at times 
forsook the field of the three dimensions, and 
spoke hastily of what might xo/ lie beyond it, 
they are easily forgiven. When scientists and 
metaphysicians are found in each other’s 
camps, they are notto be regarded asintruders, 
even if they have not learned the pass-word, 
but rather as visitors from another corps of 
the grand army. The sappers and miners may 
undervalue the flying artillery, and the cavalry 
may gird at the builders of earthworks; but 
as the campaign goes on each will come to 
recognize the value of the other, and perhaps, 
in some dark night of defeat when the forces 
of the common enemy are pressing them in 
the rear, they will welcome the skill of those 
who can throw a bridge across the fatal river 
in front to the unseen shore beyond. 

But science has its phases and its progress, 
It held itself to its prescribed task of search- 
ing matter until it eluded its touch in the form 
of simple force —leaving it, so to speak, 
empty-handed. It had got a little deeper into 
the heavens with its lenses, and gone a little 
farther into matter with its retorts, but it had 
come no nearer the nature of things than it 
was at the outset. I may cleave a rock once 
and have no proper explanation of it, but I 
know as little when I have cleaved it a thou- 
sand times and fused it in flame. In these 
researches of science many useful facts have 
been passed over to man, so that easier 
answer is given to the question, What shall 
we eat and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
But it came no nearer to an answer of those 
imperative questions which the human mind 
will ask until they are answered — Whence ? 
How? For what? Not what shall I eat and 
how shall I be clothed, but what is the 
meaning of the world? explain me to myself; 
tell me what sort of a being I am—how | 
came to be here, and for what end. Such are 
the questions that men are forever repeating 
to themselves, and casting upon the wise for 
possible answer. When chemistry put the key 
of the physical universe into the hand of sci- 
ence, it was well enough to give up a century 
to the dazzling picture it revealed. A century 
of concentrated and universal gaze at the 
world out of whose dust we are made, and 
whose forces play in the throbs of our hearts, 
is not too much ; but after having sat so long 
before the brilliant play of elemental flames, 
and seen ourselves reduced to simple gas and 
force under laws for whose strength adamant 
is no measure, we have become a little restive 
and take up again the old questions. Science 
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has not explained us to ourselves, nor com- 

d us in its retort, nor measured us in its 
law of continuity. You have shown me of 
what I am made, how put together, and linked 
my action to the invariable energy of the uni- 
verse; now tell me what I am; explain to 
me consciousness, will, thought, desire, love, 
veneration. I confess myself to be all you 
say, but I know myself to be more ; tell me 
what that more is. Science, in its early and 
wisely narrow sense, could not respond to 
these demands. But it has enlarged its voca- 
tion under two impulses. It has pushed its 
researches until it has reached verges beyond 
which it cannot go, yet sees forces and phe- 
nomena that it cannot explain nor even speak 
of without using the nomenclature of meta- 
physics. In a recent able work of science 
the word “spirit” is adopted into the scien- 
tific vocabulary. Again, physical science has 
yielded to the necessity of allying itself with 
other sciences—finding itself on their bor- 
ders. Chemistry led up to biology, and this 
in turn to psychology, and so on to sociology 
and history and religion, and even to meta- 
physics, whose tools it had used with some 
disdain of their source. In short, it is found 
that there is no such thing as a specific sci- 
ence, but that all sciences are parts of one 
universal science. The broad studies of Dar- 
win and Herbert Spencer have done much 
toward establishing this conviction, which has 
brought about what may be called a comity 
of the sciences, or an era of good feeling. 
The chemist sits down by the metaphysician 
and says, Tell me what you know about 
consciousness; and the theologian listens 
eagerly to the story of evolution. Unless we 
greatly misread the temper of recent science, 
it is ready to pass over certain phenomena it 
has discovered and questions it has raised to 
theology. And with more confidence we may 
assert that theology is parting with the con- 
ceit it had assumed as “queen of the sci- 
ences,” and—clothing itself with its proper 
humility—is ready to accept a report from 
any who can aid it in its exalted studies. 

This comity between the sciences, or rather 
necessary correlation, not only leads to good 
feeling and mutual respect, but insures a 
recognition of each other’sconclusions. What- 
ever is true in one must be true in all. What- 
ever is necessary to the perfection of one 
cannot be ruled out of another. That which 
is true in man’s spiritual life must be true in 
his social life; and whatever is true in social 
life must not contradict anything in his phys- 
ical life. We might reverse this, and say that 
no true physiologist will define the physical 
man so as to exclude the social man ; nor will 
he so define the social and political man as 
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to shut out the spiritual man; nor will he so 
define the common humanity as to exclude 
personality. He will leave a margin for other 
sciences whose claims are as valid as those 
of his own. If, for example, immortality is a 
necessary codrdinate of man’s moral nature,— 
an evident part of its content,— the chemist 
and physiologist will not set it aside because 
they find no report of it in their fields. If it 
is a part of spiritual and moral science, it can- 
not be rejected because it is not found in 
physical science. So much, at least, has been 
gained by the new comity in the sciences,— 
that opinions are respected, and questions that 
belong to other departments are relegated to 
them in a scientific spirit. 

But this negative attitude of natural science 
toward immortality does not by any means 
describe its relation to the great doctrine. 
The very breadth of its studies has made it 
humble and tolerant of hypothesis in other 
fields. It is parting with a narrow and con- 
fining positivism, and is keenly alive to the 
analogies and sweep of the great truths it 
has discovered—truths which, as science, it 
cannot handle. More than this: while it has 
taught us to distrust immortality, because it 
could show us no appearance of it, it has 
provided us with a broader principle that 
undoes its work,— namely, the principle of 
reversing appearances. The whole work of 
natural science might be described under this 
phrase; it has laid hold of the physical uni- 
verse and shown that the reality is unlike that 
which first appears. It has thus bred a fine, 
wholesome skepticism which is the basis of 
true knowledge and of progress. Once men 
said, This is as it appears; to-day they say, 
The reality is not according to the first ap- 
pearance, but is probably the reverse. The 
sky seems solid ; the sun seems to move ; the 
earth seems to be at rest, and to be flat. 
Science has reversed these appearances and 
beliefs. But the Copernican revolution was 
simply the beginning ofan endless process, 
and science has done little since but exchange 
Ptolemaic appearance for Copernican reality, 
and the process is commonly marked by re- 
versal. Matter seems to be solid and at rest ; 
it is shown to be the contrary. The energy 
of an active agent seems to end with disor- 
ganization, but it really passes into another 
form. So it is throughout. The appearance 
in nature is nearly always, not false, but 
illusive, and our first interpretations of natural 
phenomena usually are the reverse of the 
reality. Of course this must be so; it is the 
wisdom of creation — the secret of the world; 
else knowledge would be immediate and 
without process, and man a mere eye for see- 
ing. Nature puts the reality at a distance 
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and hides it behind a veil, and it is the office 
of mind in its relation to matter to penetrate 
the distance and get behind the veil; and to 
make the process valuable in the highest de- 
gree, this feature of contrariety is put into 
nature. What greater achievement has mind 
wrought than to turn the solid heavens into 
empty space, and fix the moving sun in the 
heavens, and round the flat world into a 
sphere? Truth is always an achievement, 
and it becomes such by reversing appearance 
—turning rest into motion, solids into fluids, 
centers into orbits, breaking up inclosing 
firmaments into infinite spaces. The human 
mind tends to rest in the first appearance; 
science —more than any other teacher —tells 
itthat it may not. But it is this premature con- 
fidence in first appearance that induces skepti- 
cism of immortality. No one wishes to doubt 
it; our inmost soul pleads for it; our higher 
nature disdains a denial of it as ignoble. No 
poet, no lofty thinker suffers the eclipse of it 
to fall upon his page, but many a poet and 
thinker is —nay, are we not all ?>— tormented 
by a horrible uncertainty cast by the appear- 
ance of dissolving nature, and reénforced by 
the blank silence of science ? The heavens are 
empty; the earth is resolving back to fire- 
mist ; what theater is there for living man ? 
Thought and emotion are made one with the 
force of the universe, shut up for a while in 
a fleeting organism. What is there besides 
it? Brought together out of nature, sinking 
back into nature—has man any other his- 
tory? What, also, is so absolute in its 
appearancee as death? How silent are the 
generations behind us. How fast locked is the 
door of the grave. How speechless the speak- 
ing lips; how sightless the seeing eye; how 
still the moving form. Touch the cold.hand; 
cry to the ear; crown the brow with weed or 
with flower—they are alike to it. It is an 
awful appearance; is it absolute—final ? 
Say what we will, here is the source of the 
dread misgiving that haunts the mind of the 
age. Science has helped to create it, but it 
also has discovered its antidote. The minister 
of faith stands by this horrible appearance 
and says: “ Not here, but risen.” He might 
well be joined by the priest of science with 
words like these: “ My vocation is to wrest 
truth out of illusive appearances. I do not 
find what you claim; I find instead an ap- 
pearance of the contrary; but on that very 
principle you may be right; the truth is gen- 
erally the reverse of the appearance.” I do 
not advance this as an argument, but to create 
an atmosphere for argument. For we still 
think of death under Ptolemaic illusion ; we 
have not yet learned the secret of the world, 
the order of truth —inverting the landscape 
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in the lens of the eye that the mind may get 
a true picture. To break away from the ap- 
pearance of death—this is the imperative 
need ; and whatever science may say in detail, 
its larger word and also its method justify us 
in the effort. Hence the need of the imagina- 
tive eye and of noble thought. Men of lofty 
imagination are seldom deceived by death, 
surmounting more easily the illusions of sense. 
Victor Hugo probably knows far less of 
science than do Biichner and Vogt, but he 
knows a thousand things they have not 
dreamed of, which invest their science like an 
atmosphere, and turn its rays in directions 
unknown to them. Goethe was a man of 
science, but he was also a poet, and did not 
go amiss on this subject. 

I pass now to more positive ground— 
speaking still of science, for the antagonist 
of immortality is not science, but a conta- 
gion or filtration from science that permeates 
common thought. 

Assuming evolution,—it matters not now 
what form of it, except the extremest which is 
not worthy of the name of science,— I remark 
that the process of development creates a skep- 
ticism at every stage of its progress so great 
that one has no occasion even to hesitate 
when the claim of immortality is made, 
Doubt has so often broken down that it is no 
longer wise to doubt. Improbability has so 
often given way to certainty and fact that it 
becomes almost a basis of expectation. One 
who traces evolution step by step, and sees 
one wonder follow another, should be prepared 
at the end to say, “I will wonder no longer 
at anything; I have turned too many sharp 
corners to be surprised at another.” Take 
your stand at any stage of evolution, and the 
next step is no stranger, no more to be antic- 
ipated, it is no broader leap than that from 
death to future life. Plant yourself at any 
given stage, with the knowledge then given 
off by phenomena, and report what you can 
see ahead. Go back to the time when the 
swirl of fire-mist was drawing into spheres 
and predicate future life;—the raging ele- 
ments laugh you to scorn. Life from fire! — 
no dream of metempsychosis is so wild as 
that. You detect a law of progress; but to 
what are you now listening — to the elements 
or to mind? The elements can tell you 
nothing, but mind detects a law in the ele- 
ments that affords a ground for expectation. 
The appearance silences you ; the hint leads 
you on, and you become perhaps a very cred- 
ulous and unscientific believer, confronted 
by entirely scientific facts to the contrary. 
If one is skeptical of the reality of the spin- 
tual world on scientific grounds, or on the 
score of simple improbability, the best practi- 
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cal advice that can be given him is—to trans- 
port himself back into early geologic or 
chemic ages, and,then attempt to use a posi- 
tive philosophy to find out what shall or 
shall not be, on the ground of appearance. 
But I yield too much; the development 
of life from nebulous fire is a fact so im- 
mensely improbable, that mind cannot be 
conceived of as accepting it. Take later con- 
trasts,— the headless mollusk glued to rock 
in a world of water, and an antlered deer in a 
world of verdure; or the huge monsters of 
the prime, and thinking man. Here are gulfs 
across which contemporaneous imagination 
cannot leap, but looking back we see that 
they have been crossed, and by a process of 
orderly development. We see the process 
and the energy by which it was wrought, but 
of the source of the process or of the energy 
we know nothing until we postulate it. But, 
shut off as we are at every stage of the proc- 
ess from the next by its improbability, and 
only able to accept it as we look back upon 
it, and even ‘then with an essential unknown 
factor at work,— what right have we, with so 
confounding a history behind us, to cut it 
short and close it up with a doubt on the 
ground of improbability ? Are we not rather 
taught to expect other wonders? I am quite 
ready to hear the answer of science, that the 
process under which immortality is claimed is 
unlike that of development,—that it cannot 
be gained under the same laws nor according 
to the same method. Evolution does not 
spare the individual nor the class. Life, as we 
see it, is a functional play of something — we 
know not what —set in favorable relations to 
an environment, and ending when the rela- 
tions become unfavorable. When environment 
ceases to play well into the organization, and 
the organization fails to adjust itself to the 
changing environment, life ends; and the 
life of that organization cannot go on be- 
cause it was simply a thing of relations 
which have been destroyed. This seems logi- 
cal, and would be final if all the factors and 
all their processes were embraced and under- 
stood in the argument. This, we claim, is not 
the case, but, on the contrary, claim that there 
are factors and elements not recognized, which 
may involve other processes and another 
history. Science responds: This is all we 
find; we cannot go outside of the facts and 
the processes. Life is a functional play of 
something — we know not what; but, not 
knowing it, we have no right to deal with it, 
and so set it aside. 

This is the crucial point upon which im- 
mortality as a speculative question turns. 
Shall it be silenced in its claim on such evi- 
dence? Is there no higher tribunal, of wider 
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powers and profounder wisdom, before which 
it may plead its eternal cause? We turn to 
that which is the substantial method of all 
ages— the necessary habit of the human 
mind — to philosophy. 

We now have the grave question whether 
we are to be limited in our thought and belief 
by the dic/a of natural science. In accounting 
for all things, are we shut up to matter and 
force and their phenomena? Science as posi- 
tivism says: Yes, because matter and force 
are all we know, or can know. Another 
school says boldly: Matter and force account 
for all things— thought, and will, and con- 
sciousness ; a position denied by still another 
school, which admits the existence of some- 
thing else, but claims that it is unknowable. If 
any one of these positions is admitted, the 
question we are considering is an idle one, so 
far as demonstration is concerned; it is even 
decided in the negative. The antagonist to 
these positions is metaphysics. Faith may 
surmount, but it cannot confute them without 
the aid of philosophy. And how goes the 
battle ? I think an impartial judge of this 
friendly conflict, in which a man is often 
arrayed against himself, would say that meta- 
physics not only holds, but is master of the 
field. At least, science is speechless before 
several fundamental questions that itself has 
put into the mouth of philosophy. Science 
begins with matter in a homogeneous state of 
diffusion,—that is, at rest and without action, 
either eternally so, or as the result of exhausted 
force. Now, whence comes force? Science has 
no answer except such as is couched under 
the phrase “ an unknowable cause,” which is 
a contradiction of terms, since a cause with 
a visible result is so far forth known. Again, 
there gre mathematical formule, or thought, 
in the stars, and in matter, as in crystalliza- 
tion. The law or thought of gravitation ne- 
cessarily goes before its action. What is the 
origin of this law as it begins to act ? —and 
why does it begin to act in matter at rest? — 
a double question to which science renders no 
answer except to the latter part, which it 
solves by polarization; but this is simply 
putting the tortoise under the elephant. 
Again, evolution, as interpreted by all the 
better schools of science, admits teleology or 
an end in view; and the end is humanity. 
But the teleological end was present when the 
nebulous matter first began to move. In 
what did this purpose then reside ?— in the 
nebulous matter, or in some mind outside of 
matter and capable of the conception of man? 

Again, how do you pass from functional 
action of the brain to consciousness ? Science 
does not undertake to answer, but confesses 
that the chasm is impassable from its side. 
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What, then, shall we do with the fact and 
phenomena of consciousness? Again, what 
right has science, knowing nothing of the 
origin of force, and therefore not understand- 
ing its full nature,— what right has it to limit 
its action and its potentiality to the functional 
play of an organism? As science it can, of 
course, go no farther; but, with an unknown 
factor, on what ground can it make a nega- 
tive and final assertion as to the capability of 
that factor? Again, you test and measure 
matter by mind; but if matter is inclusive of 
mind, how can matter be tested and measured 
by it? It is one clod or crystal analyzing 
another; it is getting into the scales along 
with the thing you would weigh. 

These are specimens of the questions that 
philosophy puts to science—or rather, as I 
prefer to phrase it, that one’s mind puts to 
one’s five senses. The observing senses are 
silent before the thinking mind. But these 
questions are universal and imperative. No 
further word of denial or assertion can be 
spoken until they are answered. And as sci- 
ence does not answer them, philosophy under- 
takes to do so, and its answer is—Theism. 
The universe requires a creating mind; it 
rests on mind and power. Metaphysics holds 
the field, and on its triumphant banner is the 
name of God. Science might also be pressed 
into close quarters as to the nature of this 


thing that it calls matter, which it thinks it 


can see and feel; and howit sees and feels it, 
it does not know. When Sir William Thomp- 
son—led by a hint of Faraday’s—advances 
the theory that all the properties of matter 
probably are attributes of motion, a surmise 
is awakened if matter be not a mere sem- 
blance or phantasm; and if force, or that 
which creates force, is not the only reality — 
a true substance upon which this play and 
flux of unstable matter takes place. Under 
this theory of advanced science, it is no 
longer spirit that seems vague, illusive, un- 
real, but matter—slipping away into modes 
of motion, dissolving into mere activity, and 
so shading off toward some great Reality 
that is full of life and energy—not matter, 
and therefore spirit. Science itself has led up 
to a point where matter, and not God, be- 
comes the unknowable. A little further strug- 
gle through this tangle of matter, and we may 
stand on a “peak of Darien” in “ wild sur- 
mise” before the ocean of the Spirit. 

The final word which the philosophical 
man within us addresses to our scientific man 
is this: Stop when you come to what seems 
to you to be an end of man; and for this im- 
perative reason, namely, you do not claim 
that you have compassed him; you find in 
him that which you cannot explain—some- 
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thing that lies back of energy and function, 
and is the cause or ground of the play of 
function. You admit consgjousness ; you ad- 
mit that while thought depends upon tissue, 
it is not tissue nor the action of tissue, and 
therefore may have some other ground of 
action ; you admit an impassable chasm be. 
tween brain-action and consciousness. What 
right has science as science to leap that chasm 
with a negative in its hand? And why should 
science object to attempts to bridge the chasm 
from the other side? Physical science has 
left unexplained phenomena ; may no other 
science take them up? Science has left an 
entity —a something that it has felt but could 
not grasp, just as it has felt but could not 
grasp the ether. May not the science that 
gave to physics the ether try its hand at this 
unexplained remainder? Let us have, then, 
no negative assertions ; this is the bigotry of 
science. But a generous-minded science will 
pass over this mystery to psychology, or to 
metaphysics, or to theology. If it is a sub- 
stance, it has laws. If it is force or a life, it 
has an environment and a correspondence. 
If it is mind and spirit, it has a mental and 
spiritual environment ; and if the correspond- 
ence is perfect and the environment ample 
enough, this mind and spirit may have a com- 
mensurate history. This is logical, and also 
probable, even on the ground of science, for 
all its analogies indicate and sustain it. My 
conclusion is this: Until natural science can 
answer these questions put by other sciences, 
it has no right to assume the solution of the 
problem of immortality, because this question 
lies within the domain of the unanswered 
questions. Not to the Trojan belongs the 
wounded immortal Diomed, but to the Greek, 
who vindicates the claim of his heart by the 
strength of his weapons. 


But has science no positive word to offer? 
The seeming antagonist of immortality during 
its earlier studies of evolution, it now seems, 
in its later studies, about to become an ally. 
It suddenly discovered that man was in the 
category of the brutes and of the whole 
previous order of development. It is now 
more than suspecting that, although in that 
order, he stands in a relation to it that for- 
bids his being merged in it, and exempts him 
from a full action of its laws, and therefore 
presumably from its destinies. It has dis- 
covered that because man is the end of de- 
velopment he is not wholly in it—the product 
of a process, and for that very reason cut off 
from the process. What thing is there that is 
made by man, or by nature after a plan and 
for an end, that is not separated from the 
process when it is finished, set in entirely 
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different relations and put to different uses ? 
When we build a wagon, we gather metal and 
wood, bring them together, forge, hew, fit, 
and paint till it is made; but we do not 
then break it into pieces, cast the iron into 
the forge and the timber into the forest ; 
we trundle it out of the shop and put it 
to its uses which have little to do with the 
processes by which it was framed,— made 
under one set of laws but used under another. 
When a child is born, the first thing done 
is to sever the cord that binds it to its origin 
and through which it became what it is. 
And what is creation with its progressive 
and orderly development,— heat acting upon 
matter overshadowed by the Spirit; then a 
simple play of forces; at length a quicken- 
ing into life, and then a taking on of higher 
and more complex forms, till at last the hour 
comes and man is born into the world,—what 
is creation but a divine incubation or gestation 
within the womb of eternity ? The thought is 
startling, but I disclaim a rhetorical interpre- 
tation and offer it as a generalization of science. 
What then? The embryotic condition and 
processes and laws are left behind, and man 
walks forth under the heavens — the child of 
the stars and of the earth, born of their long 
travail, their perfect and only offspring. Now 
he has new conditions, new laws, new methods 
andends of hisown. Now we have the image 
of the creating God—the child of the beget- 
ting Spirit. It is to such conclusions that re- 
cent science is leading. Nowhere have they 
been indicated so clearly and ably as in the 
recent work of Professor Fiske, “‘ The Des- 
tiny of Man.” Itisindeed meager, though not 
weak, as a plea for immortality, not touching 
fields where the considerations are strongest, 
the moral nature and history of man; but it 
meets successfully and unanswerably the main 
point which, if not met, renders all after argu- 
ments vain, or leaves them in an empirical 
state. The march of Hannibal into Italy was 
a triumph of military genius, but the difficult 
part was a few miles on the summit of the 
St. Bernard pass. Mr. Fiske’s book conducts 
us over the Alps of the question. The imper- 
ative requirement is to take man out of the 
category of physical nature and the process of 
evolution as it has been going on, and put 
him into another category, and under laws 
that are the reverse of those heretofore act- 
ing in material and brute development. The 
author I have referred to does this through a 
broader generalization than his confréres in 
science usually indulge in. Briefly stated, the 
thought is this: Man is the end or product 
that nature had in view during the whole proc- 
ess of evolution; when he is produced, the 
process ceases, and its laws either end at once 
VoL. XXX.—8. 
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or gradually, or take on a form supplementary 
to other laws, or are actually reversed. Thus, 
the struggle for existence ceases, and a moral 
or humane law of preservation takes its place. 
The secret of history is the dethronement of 
the strong by the weak, or rather the intro- 
duction of a force by which the meek become 
the inheritors and rulers of the earth. Natural 
selection gives way to intelligent choice. In- 
stinct ends, and thought determines action. 
The whole brute inheritance is being gradually 
thrown off; its methods constitute evil —the 
serpent whose head the seed of woman is 
bruising and shall finally crush. The impera- 
tive conclusion follows that man is not to be 
regarded as in the process, nor under the laws, 
nor even under the analogies of the order from 
which he has been evolved or created. The 
leaden suggestion of nature, as it destroyed 
the individual and the type, no longer has even 
scientific weight. The thing that has been is 
the very thing that shall not be; and Tennyson, 
with this fresh page of science before him, 
could now stretch out towards his great hope 
hands no longer lame, and gather something 
more than dust and chaff as he calls to the Lord 
of all ; for it is the appearance and analogy of 
nature that crush our hope. But science itself 
bids us turn our back upon physical nature, or 
but look to it to find that we are no longer of it. 

The importance of this generalization or 
revelation of science cannot be exaggerated. 
Canon Mozley, in his great sermon on Eter- 
nal Life, says substantially, “It does not 
matter how we came to be what we are; we 
are what we are,” and from that builds up his 
masterly argument for immortality. Still, it 
does matter whether we face the great ques- 
tion weighted by our previous history or freed 
from it. It is possible, indeed, to scale the 
heights of our hope burdened with the clay 
out of which we were made; but why bear it, 
when friendly science offers to take it off? 
Besides, man is a logical being, and he can- 
not be induced to leave unexplained phenom- 
ena behind him, nor tc leap chasms in his 
thought ; nor will he build the heavenly city 
upon reason while it is confused by its rela- 
tions to physical nature. So freed, we have 
man as mind and spirit, evolved or created 
out of nature, but no longer correlated to its 
methods,— correlated instead to contrasting 
methods,— face to face with laws and forces 
hitherto unknown or but dimly shadowed, 
moving steadily in a direction opposite to 
that in which he was produced. 

Receiving man thus at the hands of sci- 
ence, what shall we do with him but pass him 
over into the world to the verge of which sci- 
ence has brought him — the world of mind 
and spirit? From cosmic dust he has become 
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a true person. What now? The end of the 
demiurgic strife reached, its methods cease. 
Steps lead up to the apex of the pyramid. 
What remains? What, indeed, but flight, if 
man be found to have wings? Or does he 
stand for a moment on the summit, exulting 
in his emergence from nature, only to roll back 
into the dust at its base? There is a reason 
why the reptile should become a mammal: 
it is more life. Is there no like reason for 
man? Shall he not have more life? If not, 
then to be a reptile is better than to be a man, 
for it can be more than itself; and man, in- 
stead of being the head of nature, goes to its 
foot. The dream of pessimism becomes a re- 
ality, justifying the remark of Schopenhauer 
that consciousness is the mistake and malady 
of nature. If man becomes no more than he 
now is, the whole process of gain and ad- 
vance by which he has become what he is 
turns on itself and reverses its order. The 
benevolent purpose, seen at every stage as it 
yields to the next, stops its action, dies out, 
and goes no farther. The ever-swelling bubble 
of existence, that has grown and distended till it 
reflects the light of heaven in all its glorious 
tints, bursts on the instant into nothingness. 

The question is, whether such considera- 
tions are subjects for thought; whether they 
have in them an element of reason that justi- 
fies a conclusion ; whether they are phenom- 
ena, and may be treated scientifically ; 
whether they do not address us in a way 
as impressive as physical science could ad- 
dress us at any particular stage of evolution. 
Having thought up to this point and found 
always a path leading through the improb- 
abilities of the future, shall we think no 
longer because we face other improbabil- 
ities ? We cannot, indeed, think facts out 
of existence — the world is real; but natural 
science justifies us in regarding man as under 
the laws of the intellectual and moral world 
into which it has delivered him. It has shown 
us the chemical coming under the subjection 
of the dynamic, and the dynamic yielding to 
the organic, and the organic, with man in it 
and over it, working miracles of his own —a 
power over nature, under laws that are 
neither chemical nor dynamic nor organic, 
but creative in their essence and spiritual in 
their force. He is therefore to be measured, 
not by the orders behind him, but by that 
into which he has come. 

Proceeding now under theistic concep- 
tions, I am confident that our scientific self 
goes along with our reasoning self when I 
claim that the process of evolution at every 
step and in every moment rests on God, and 
draws its energy from God. The relation, 
doubtless, is organic, but no less are its proc- 
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esses conscious, voluntary, creative acts. Life 
was crowded into the process as fast as the 
plan admitted; it was life and more life til] 
the process culminated in man—the end to- 
wards which it had been steadily pressing, 
We have in this process the surest possible 
ground of expectation that God will crown 
his continuous gift of life with immortal life. 
When, at last, he has produced a being who 
is the image of himself, who has ful! con- 
sciousness and the creative will, who can 
act in righteousness, who can adore and 
love and commune with his Creator, there is 
a reason—-and if there is a reason there will 
be found a method—why the gift of im- 
mortal life should be conferred. God has at 
last secured in man the image of himself—an 
end and solution of the whole process. Will 
he not set man in permanent and perfect re- 
lations ? Having elaborated his jewel till it 
reflects himself, does he gaze upon it for a 
briefer moment than he spent in producing 
it, and then cast it back into elemental chaos? 
Science itself forces upon us the imperious 
question, and to science also are we indebted 
for a hopeful answer—teaching us at last 
that we are not bound to think of man as 
under the conditions and laws that produced 
him,—the end of the creative process, and 
therefore not o/ it. Such is the logic of evolu- 
tion, and we could not well do without it. 
But we must follow it to its conclusions. Re- 
ceiving at its hands a Creating Mind working 
by a teleological process toward man as the 
final product, we are bound to think con- 
sistently of these factors ; nor may we, stop in 
our thought and leave them in confusion. If 
immortality seems a difficult problem, the 
denial or doubt of it casts upon us one more 
difficult. We have an intelligent Creator 
starting with such elements as cosmic dust, 
and proceeding in an orderly process that 
may be indicated under Darwin’s five laws, 
or Wallace’s more pronounced theism, or 
Argyll’s or Naudin’s theory of constant crea- 
tive energy,—it matters not which be fol- 
lowed,— developing the solid globe; then 
orders of life that hardly escape matter ; then 
other orders that simply eat and move and 
procreate; and so on to higher forms, but 
always aiming at man, for “the clod must 
think,” the crystal must reason, and the fire 
must love,—all pressing steadily toward man, 
for whom the process has gone on and in 
whom it ends, because he—being what he is 
—turns on these very laws that produced 
him and reverses their action. The instincts 
have died out ; for necessity there is freedom ; 
for desire there is conscience ; natural selec- 
tion is lost in intelligence ; the struggle for 
existence is checked and actually reversed 
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under the moral nature, so that the weak live 
and the strong perish unless they protect the 
weak. A being who puts a contrast on all 
the ravening creation behind him, and lifts 
his face toward the heavens in adoration, and 
throws the arms of his saving love around all 
living things, and so falls into sympathetic 
affinity with God himself and becomes a con- 
scious creator of what is good and true and 
beautiful—such is man. What will God do 
with this being after spending countless eons 
in creating him? what will God do with his 
own image? is the piercing question put to 
reason. I speak of ideal man—the man 
that has been and shall be; of the meek who 
inherit the earth and rule over it in the 
sovereign power of love and goodness. How 
much of time, what field of existence and 
action, will God grant to this being? The 
pulses of his heart wear out in less than a 
hundred years. Ten years are required for 
intelligence to replace the loss of instinct, 
so that relatively his full life is briefer than 
that of the higher animals. A quarter of his 
years is required for physical and mental de- 
velopment ; a half — perchance a little more 
—is left for work and achievement, and the 
rest for dying. And he dies saying: I am the 
product of eternity, and I can return into 
eternity ; I have lived under the inspiration 
of eternal life, and I may claim it; I have 
loved my God, my child, my brother man, 
and I know that love is an eternal thing. It 
has so announced itself to me, and I pass 
into its perfect and eternal realization. Meas- 
ure this being thus, and then ask reason, 
ask God himself, if the pitiful three score and 
ten is a reasonable existence. There is no 
proportion between the production of man 
and the length of his life ; it is like spending 
a thousand years in building a pyrotechnic 
piece that burns against the sky for one mo- 
ment and leaves the blackness of a night 
never again to be lighted. Such a destiny 
can be correlated to no possible conception 
of God nor of the world except that of pes- 
simism—the philosophy of chaos — the logic 
that assumes order to prove disorder — that 
uses consciousness to show that it is a disease. 
But any rational conception of God forces us 
to the conclusion that he will hold on to the 
final product of his long creative struggle. If 
man were simply a value, a fruit of use, an actor 
of intelligence, a creator of good, he would be 
worth preserving; but if God loves man and 
man loves God, and so together they realize 
the ultimate and highest conception of being 
and destiny, it is impossible to believe that 
the knife of Omnipotence will cut the cords 
of that love and suffer man to fall back into ele- 
mental flames ; for, if we do not live when we 
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die, we pass into the hands of oxygen. Per- 
haps it is our destiny — it must be under some 
theories ; but it is not yet necessary under any 
accredited theory of science or philosophy to 
conceive of God as a Moloch burning his 
children in his fiery arms, nor as a Saturn 
devouring his own offspring. 

I am well aware that just here a distinction 
is made that takes off the edge of these hor- 
rible conclusions,— namely, that humanity 
survives though the individual perishes. This 
theory, which is not recent, had its origin in 
that phase of nature which showed a constant 
disregard of the individual and a steady care 
for the type or class. It found its way from 
science into literature, where it took on the 
form of lofty sentiment and became almost 
a religion. It is a product of the too hasty 
theory that we may carry the analogies of 
nature over into the world of man, and lay 
them down squarely and without qualification 
as though they compassed him. Science no 
longer does this, but the blunder lives on in 
literature and the every-day thought of the 
world. But suppose it were true that the in- 
dividual perishes and humanity survives, how 
much relief does it afford to thought? It 
simply lengthens the day that must end in 
horrible doom. For the question recurs, how 
long will humanity continue ? For long, in- 
deed, if man can preserve the illusion of im- 
mortality and the kindred illusions of love 
and duty and sacrifice that go with it, and 
can be kept apart from an altruism that de- 
feats itself by cutting the nerve of personality. 
Humanity will stay long upon the earth if 
love and conscience are fed by their proper 
and only sustaining inspirations; but even 
then how long will the earth entertain that 
golden era when the individual shall peace- 
fully live out his allotted years, and yield up 
the store of his life to the general fund of hu- 
manity, in the utter content of perfect nega- 
tion? I might perhaps make a total sacrifice 
for an eternal good, but I will sit down with 
the pessimists sooner than sacrifice myself 
for a temporary good; the total cannot be 
correlated to the temporary. If such sacrifice 
is ever made, it is the insanity of self-estimate, 
or rather is the outcome of an unconscious 
sense of a continuous life. How long do I 
live on in humanity? Only till the crust 
of the earth becomes a little thicker, and days 
and nights grow longer, and the earth sucks 
the air into its “interlunar caves” — now a 
sister to the moon. Chaos does not lie behind 
this world, but ahead. The picture of the 
evolution of man through “dragons of the 
prime” is not so dreadful as that foreshadowed 
when the world shall have grown old, and en- 
vironment no longer favors full life. Human- 
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ity may mount high, but it must go down and 
reverse the steps of its ascent. Its lofty altru- 
ism will die out under hard conditions; the 
struggle for existence will again resume its 
sway, and hungry hordes will fish in shallow- 
ing seas, and roam in the blasted forests of a 
dying world, breathing a thin atmosphere 
under which man shrinks towards inevitable 
extinction. Science paints the picture, but 
reason disdains it as the probable outcome 
of humanity. The future of this world as the 
abode of humanity is a mystery, though not 
wholly an unlighted one ; but under no possi- 
ble conception can the world be regarded 
as the theater of the total history of the 
race. 

A modification of this view is the theory 
that sets aside personality and asserts a re- 
turn of the individual life into God. Mr. 
Emerson in his essay, the suggestive value 
of which is very great, says: “ I confess that 
everything connected with our personality 
fails.” It would be easy to quote Emerson 
against himself, but that were no gain. He 
wrote this sentence too early to have the ad- 
vantage of recent science. In that play of 
nature on which he fixed his gaze years before 
Darwin, he saw indeed that “nature never 
spares the individual,” but his prophetic soul 
did not reveal to him the things to be. The 
interpretation of science, as now given, tells us 
that when man is reached in the process of 
development nature does spare the individ- 
ual, or, more properly, the person. It is the 
very thing nature has been aiming at all 
along, namely, to produce a person and then 
preserve him. The whole trend of the laws 
in social and intelligent humanity is toward 
securing a full personality, and a defense and 
perpetuity of it. Emerson apparently never 
caught sight of the fact that in humanity 
there is a reversal of those laws by which 
matter and brute-life led up to man. He 
looked at nature more closely than Plato 
dared, and was dazzled. 

This altruism that assumes for itself a loftier 
morality in its willingness to part with per- 
sonality and live on simply as influence and 
force, sweetening human life and deepening 
the blue of heaven,—a view that colors the 
pages of George Eliot and also some un- 
fortunate pages of science,—is one of those 
theories that contains within itself its own 
refutation. It regards personality almost as 
an immorality: lose yourself in the general 
good; it is but selfish to claim existence for 
self. It may be, indeed, but not if person- 
ality has attained to the law of love and ser- 
vice. Personality may not only reverse the 
law of selfishness, but it is the only condition 
under which it can be wholly reversed. If I 
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can remain a person, I can love and serve — 
I may be a perpetual generator of love and 
service ; but if I cease to exist, I cease to cre. 
ate them, and leave a mere echo or trailing 
influence thinning out into an unmeaning uni- 
verse. Such an altruism limits the use and 
force of character to the small opportunity of 
human life ; it is so much and no more, how. 
ever long it may continue to act; but the 
altruism of ideal and enduring personality 
continues to act forever, and possibly on an 
increasing scale. This altruism of benevolent 
annihilation cuts away the basis of its action. 
It pauperizes itself by one act of giving — 
breaks its bank in the generosity of its issue. 
It is one thing to see the difficulties in the 
way of immortality, but quite another thing 
to erect annihilation into morality ; and it is 
simply a blunder in logic to claim for such 
morality a superiority over that of those who 
hope to live on, wearing the crown of person- 
ality that struggling nature has placed on 
their heads, and serving its Author for ever 
and ever. The simple desire to live is neither 
moral nor immoral, but the desire to live for 
service and love is the highest morality and 
the only true altruism. 

I shall not follow the subject into those 
fields of human life and spiritual experience— 
it being a beaten path — where the assurances 
of immortality mount into clear vision, my 
aim having been to lessen the weight of the 
physical world as it hangs upon us in our 
upward flight. We cannot cut the bond that 
binds us to the world by pious assertion, nor 
cast it off by ecstatic struggles of the spirit, 
nor unbind it by any half-way processes of 
logic, nor by turning our back upon ascer- 
tained knowledge. We must have a clear 
path behind us if we would have a possible 
one before us. 

There are three chief realities, no one of 
which can be left out in attempts to solve the 
problem of destiny: man, the world, and 
God. We must think of them in an orderly 
and consistent way. One reality cannot de- 
stroy nor lessen the force of another. If there 
has been apparent conflict in the past, it now 
seems to be drawing to a close; the world 
agrees with theism, and matter no longer 
denies spirit. If, at one time, matter threat- 
ened to possess the universe and include it 
under its laws, it has withdrawn its claim, and 
even finds itself driven to mind and to spint 
as the larger factors of its own problems. 
Mind now has full liberty to think consistently 
of itself and df God, and, with such liberty, it 
finds itself driven to the conclusion of immot- 
tality by every consideration of its nature and 
by every fact of its condition,— its only refuge 
against hopeless mental confusion. 
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Not from consciousness only,— knowing 
ourselves to be what we are,— but out of the 
mystery of ourselves, may we draw this sub- 
lime hope ; for we are correlated not only to 
the known, but to the unknown. The spirit 
transcends the visible, and by dream, by 
vision, by inextinguishable desire, by the un- 


ceasing cry of the conscious creature for the 
Creator, by the aspiration after perfection, by 
the pressure of evil and by the weight of sor- 
row, penetrates the realms beyond, knowing 
there must be meaning and purpose and end 
for the mystery that it is. 

ZT. 7: Munger. 
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NOTES BY A MEMBER OF 


gee | in the morning of June 18, 1884, 
the Greely Relief ships Zhetis and Bear, 
in company with the whalers Aurora and 
Wolf, passed the last floe in Melville Bay 
and pushed into the “ North Water” towards 
Cape York. From Godhavn to Hare Island, 
among the bergs off the Waigat, at Uper- 
navik, through the island passages to Kingi- 
tek, in the pack, at the Duck Islands, slowly 
winding and twisting through the narrow 
leads, or racing at full speed through the 
broader channels, with many a shock and 
many a bruise, often repulsed by the ice, but 
always hopeful, we had struggled for twenty 
days against tremendous obstacles, and at 
last found ourselves within sight of the bold 
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headland called Cape York, which is only 
two hundred and fifty miles from Upernavik. 
A study of the diagram on which our course 
is marked will explain why it required so 
many days to traverse these few miles. In 
that part of Baffin’s Bay which lies in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cape York, the opposing 
forces of three strong currents meet, one set- 
ting to the southward through Smith Sound, 
and bringing with it immense fields of ice 
from the Polar Ocean and bergs from the 
northern glaciers; a second setting to the 
eastward through Jones Sound, while the 
third, starting on the eastern coast of Green- 
land, rounds Cape Farewell and forms a loop 
in Baffin’s Bay. Repeated observations have 

demonstrated that the right 
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and meeting the Smith and 
Jones Sound currents, re- 
turns close by the Labrador 
coast. The eddy that forms 
where these three currents 
meet is generally free from 
ice, and is known among 
whalers as the North Water. 
The floating ice that these 
currents gather and carry 
with them is swirled about 
between the two branches 
of the loop and forms what 
RS is known as the “ Middle 

Pack.” It is almost impas- 
sable, as well as exceedingly 
dangerous. Now in all the 
tidal bays and fiords of the 
Arctic Seas a fringe of ice 
remains fast to the shore, 
like a shelf at low water, 
and joined to the floe, or 
traveling ice, at high water. 
It varies in width according 
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to the character of the shore and the thickness 
of the ice. The ebb and flood tides alternately 
clear and fill the bays with the detached floes, 
while the “ice-foot” remains fast and affords a 
path from place to place which the treacherous 
floe oftentimes forbids. This same phenom- 
enon exists in the broader waters of Baffin’s 
Bay. Clinging to the shores of Greenland is 
this fringe, known also as the Land Ice, and 
varying in width from one to fifty miles. The 
power of tide and current silently moves the 
Middle Pack from and towards this Land 
Ice, leaving a narrow strip of open watér be- 
tween them, known to Arctic cruisers as “a 
lead.” At times the leads are a mile in width, 
oftener but a hundred yards, and, at times, 
barely as wide as the ship. It was through 
these narrow channels that the Relief Squad- 
ron had picked its way, using steam to push 
the ice aside and torpedoes to widen the 
path, when the leads were obstructed or 
narrowed, 

The reward of twenty-five thousand dollars 
that Congress had offered for the first infor- 
mation of Greely had incited the whalers to 
take risks that they otherwise would have 
shunned. They had expressed a determina- 
tion to strive for it, and were ever on the 
alert for a chance to creep northward. The 
Relief Squadron was determined, on its part, 
that the whalers should not secure the first 
information, and were equally zealous in push- 
ing northward. It was this rivalry (a friendly 
one, for our relations with the whaling cap- 
tains were of the pleasantest nature) that hur- 
ried us across Melville Bay and brought us 
together within sight of Cape York. It had 
been thought possible that Greely or an ad- 
vance party might be there. In fact, a story 
was current, which a native from that place 
had told one of the whaling captains, of a 
white man who had come to him for food, 
offering a gun in exchange. On the remote 
chance of this being true, the Relief Squad- 
ron hoisted flags at each mast-head, in order 
that any party on shore might distinguish the 
United States ships from the others. Thus 
decorated, we raced across the North Water, 
each vessel straining every power to be the 
first at Cape York. 

My morning watch called me to the 
“Crow’s Nest.” The officer whom I was to 
relieve met me at the cross-trees, and de- 
scribed the situation in a few words. “ The 
ships cheered the North Water when they 
passed the floe,” he said; “ the Bear is racing 
the Wolf for the cape; a search party is to 
land at once and explore the coast. Good- 
morning.” For the Crow’s Nest, imagine a 
stoutly built barrel nearly six feet high and 
three feet in diameter, bound with heavy iron 
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hoops, a seat and two foot-rests on the inside 
with an elliptical opening in the bottom large 
enough to admit your shoulders with a squeeze, 
and when you have passed in, closed with a 
hinged lid. A buggy-top arrangement op. 
poses the wind and snow, and a light circular 
railing shouldered out from the upper edge 
affords a rest for the outer end of the lon 
telescope. The outside is painted black, and 
it is secured with stout iron bands to the mast. 
head, one hundred and ten feet above the 
water’s edge. Here the captain, pilot, or off- 
cer of the deck sits and directs the course 
of the ship by a system of signals to the man 
at the wheel. When stopped by the ice, a 
lookout spends his watch with an eye at the 
telescope, searching in all directions for a lead, 

I mounted the last ladder and rapped on 
the lid. Captain Schley, by means of a small 
line, pulled up the lid, stepping on the two 
foot-rests to permit me to enter. I squeezed 
through, and closed the lid again. It was a 
tight fit for two persons, so I sat on the edge 
and leaned out on the railing for support. 
Before me lay Cape York, a rugged headland, 
seamed with white lines of snow and ice. Its 
contour, seen as we approached, was regular, 
as we were too far away to see the deep ra- 
vines that scarred its surface or to notice that 
shadows filled in the jagged outline. To the 
right was a bay, smooth and shining with its 
covering of white; high hills encircled it, their 
tops glistening with icy caps; here and there 
a glacier pushed its way through a ravine, 
and a heavy mist veiled the valleys. Farther 
to the right the hills faded in the gray of dis- 
tant rock and ice. Stretching from the Cape 
to the left was a white thread that told of the 
floe edge; over it hung the hazy gray of the 
“ ice-blink,” —the warning of what lay before 
us. Toward this floe edge, at the foot of Cape 
York, we were steaming, the Sear ahead, 
close behind her the whaling steamer Wolf, 
then her mate the Awrora, and finally our 
flag-ship, the Zhetis. The distance from the 
Bear to the Thetis was perhaps a mile. Each 
vessel followed in the other’s wake, and the 
forecastles were black with the crews excited 
by the race. In each cro’ nest the figure of 
the captain might be seen leaning far out, 
and extending his arms in signal to the helms- 
man below him. We may learn something of 
Greely on those rocky shores. 

“ Good-morning, Captain,” I said, on enter- 
ing the cro’ nest ; “what are the prospects ?” 

“ Good,” he replied ; “ the Bear will be at 
the Cape first. Colwell (one of the watch- 
officers of the Bear) is to land with a dory 
and light sledge to visit the shore at once. If 
he hears of their being in the neighborhood, 
I shall start a sledging party immediately.” 
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A sledge loaded with ten days’ provisions 
for four men and six dogs was ready on deck 
for such an emergency. Details had been 
made for the party, and at a moment’s notice 
they could have started. 

In a few words Captain Schley gave me 
an inkling of his plans : “ If the whalers show 
a disposition to push on, I'll send the Bear 
after them while I pick up Colwell and keep 
in to the land. If the whalers stay with us, 
we will go up the coast together.” 

A word in explanation: From Cape York 
to Littleton Island there are two routes, one 
close in shore, the other up the center of 
Smith Sound. The whalers could have slipped 
out of sight to the westward, bound appar- 
ently for Lancaster Sound, and then could 
have turned up this middle passage, and gone 
directly to Littleton Island while we were 
scanning the coast, which it was our bounden 
duty to do. It was a question with the 
whalers whether to try for the $25,000 re- 
ward, or take advantage of their early arrival 
on the fishing-grounds. The reward was 
equivalent to several good whales, and might 
induce them to take the greater risks of Smith 
Sound. 

Meanwhile we approached Cape York. 
The distances shortened. The Sear reached 
the floe; black objects appeared on the ice, 
which our strong glass told us to be Colwell 
and his party dragging their boat toward the 
open water immediately off the Cape. The 
Wolf simply touched her nose to the ice, as if 
saluting the headland, then turned, and was 
off to the westward. The Bear steamed out 
to the eastward and tried a narrow lead that 
promised to carry her closer in shore. The 
Aurora, to our surprise, lowered a boat, and 
her captain was rowed toward us. While he 
was pulling over to us, the captain and 1 de- 
scended from the cro’ nest. I welcomed 
Captain Fairweather, a red-faced, honest- 
looking Scotchman, as he came over the side, 
and escorted him to Captain Schley. “ There 
lies your path, Captain,” the whaler said ; 
“keep close to the land! Mine lies yonder,” 
he added, pointing to the south-west. “ Good 
luck to ye, and God grant that ye may find 
the poor fellows alive and well!” A word 
of thanks for his kind visit, a grasp of his 
hand, and he was off. 

_ Then the question arose,— “‘ What are the 
intentions of the whalers?” Their pretensions 
are for Lancaster Sound. In two hours they 
will be out of sight and able to turn toward 
Littleton Island. There seemed but one 
thing to do — follow them! Signaling to the 
Bear to come over to us, Captain Schley in- 
structed them to “ take the middle passage ; 
leave records at Cape Parry, and wait for us 


at Littleton Island.” Captain Emory waved 
his ‘Aye! aye!” from his cro’ nest, and turned 
to the westward in pursuit of the black smoke 
of the Aurora, that was already on the horizon. 

We turned our attention to Colwell, who 
could not be seen from the deck; but the 
lookout in the cro’ nest soon discovered 
him, and indicated the direction the ship 
should take to intercept him. He had not 
yet reached the shore. We steamed around 
and approached the group that had halted 
for some reason. The word came down from 
the nest: “There is a native with him!” 
All glasses were at once turned upon the 

y. Wecould see the dory hauled up on 
the floe, and the men gathered about a native, 
who stood beside his sled in a frightened, 
undecided attitude. In a few moments the 
Thetis was near them. Colwell reported that 
he had learned by signs that no white men 
were in the neighborhood. The native was 
questioned again, and fed; we loaded his 
sledge with a generous supply of salt meat 
and bread, and then allowed him to go. He 
snapped his whip to arouse his sleeping team 
of dogs, untangled their traces, started them 
off on a good gallop, then sprang upon his 
sledge and disappeared behind the hummocks. 

We started northward again, having taken 
on Colwell and his party, and kept close to 
the shore. We reached Conical Rock at three 
in the afternoon, and deposited a record on 
its western end. Arctic postal arrangements 
require the correspondent to seal his letter in 
a bottle and then place it in a cone-shaped 
pile of rocks on some prominent cliff or peak. 
It is customary to plant a flag or a stick in 
the top of the cone, so as to attract the atten- 
tion of passing ships. This is what is known 
as a cairn, When provisions are stored under 
a pile of rocks, it is called a cache. 

An attempt to find a lead at midnight re- 
sulted in failure, and we put back to our old 
moorings. At noon of the 19th we tried 
again, and with great difficulty forced our 
way through the heavy but soft ice that lay 
off the Petowik Glacier and Cape Atholl. 
Midnight found us at Wolstenholme Island, 
where we left a record, and then visited 
Saunders’ Island. There the natives knew 
nothing of white men, save a story, more or 
less legendary, that was supposed by us to 
refer to Captain Hall and the /o/aris. Cape 
Parry was reached about noon of the 2oth, 
and we left a cairn and record there. We 
had carefully scanned the coast for any traces 
of life, but nothing had been discovered. 
We passed Northumberland and Hakluyt 
islands at evening-time, and finally, on the 
morning of the 21st, reached Littleton Island 
and made fast to an iceberg within two hun- 
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dred yards of the shore. The Sear had not 
yet arrived." The Beebe cache of 1882 was 
visited and found intact; therefore, Greely 
must be somewhere between Cape Sabine and 
Fort Conger, and the prospects for his safety 
became a subject of grave comment. His 
orders required him to abandon his station at 
Fort Conger not later than September, 1883. 
Provisions had been promised him to fall back 
upon. But the utter failure of the Profeus to 
fulfill her mission made Greely’s obedience to 
orders a retreat todeath. Reflecting on these 
facts, we hoped that Greely had remained at 
Conger. 

The above, as also what follows, is a con- 
densation of the entries in my journal (written 
from day to day) of what I saw and of con- 
versations had by me with members of the 
rescued party. 


THE FIRST TIDINGS OF GREELY. 


LITTLETON IsLAND is the largest of a group 
of islands that lie in a small indentation of 
Smith Sound, known as Life Boat Cove. It is 
simply a granite rock, about two miles in cir- 
cumference and one hundred feet high. Its 
sides are precipitous; its top is flat. From its 
position at the junction of Smith Sound and 
Kane Basin, it has always been considered an 
important point in Arctic exploration. It is 
usual to cross over to the western shore from 
here ; and a depot of provisions is generally 
deposited before any further advance is made: 
A channel half a mile wide separates its east- 
ern side from the mainland; lying off its 
western and south-western side is a much 
smaller island, known as McGary Island. A 
channel of two hundred yards width separates 
the two. There is considerable rise and fall 
of tide, and the current in these channels runs 
very swiftly. When we were there, the report 
of a gun would start thousands of eider-ducks 
from their nests on McGary Island. The 
shooting was easy, except that we found it 
difficult to penetrate their thick shield of 
feathers and down with our small shot. They 
flew in pairs. The male black and white, with 
a greenish-gold patch over the ear; the fe- 
male mottled brown. They make their nests 
among the rocks by scratching a hole in the 
gravel and lining it with the down from their 
breasts. They lay from one to four eggs, 
green in color. We tried the eggs both boiled 
and fried, and found them quite palatable. 
The ducks themselves, when skinned, were 
delicious. 

The Zhetis had been moored to a grounded 
iceberg just north of McGary Island, so that 
the view to the south was cut off from the 
deck. Nothing was to be learned of Greely 


on this side of Smith Sound, and we were 
anxious to push on. The sound was nearly 
clear of ice, the wind favorable, though in- 
creasing in force. Hunting, nesting, and ram. 
bling had grown monotonous; but still the 
Bear did not come. A gale was threatening, 
so it was decided to run over to Cape Sabine, 
The time for starting was set at 1 P. M. Sun. 
day, the 22d. A record was left on the top 
of McGary Island, directing the Bear to come 
over at once ; the fires were spread, and the line 
that held us to the berg was singled ; we were 
ready to start. Two men had obtained per- 
mission to pick up the bodies of some ducks 
that were seen on the ice-foot on Littleton 
Island. They were returning in the dory, 
sculling across the mouth of the narrow chan- 
nel, when one of them suddenly shouted: 
“ There’s the Bear/” The excitement war. 
ranted a trip to the cro’ nest, so I mounted as 
quickly as I could. Two or three minutes 
passed, and then the little black nest at the 
Bears foremast-head slowly crept over the 
edge of the island; then her mainmast and 
mizzenmast heads, with the ensign and pen- 
nant flying, assured me beyond doubt that it 
was the Bear. She soon made fast. Captain 
Emory came on board, reported, and returned 
to his ship, and by 2:30 we were bound across 
Smith Sound under sail and steam, with a gale 
of wind behind us. We had occasionally to 
dodge a piece of floe, but on the whole the 
run across was uneventful. It is thirty-five 
miles to Payer Harbor; we reached it at 
6:30, and made fast to the edge of the ice that 
filled the harbor from Brevoort Island to 
Cape Sabine. Payer Harbor is a little bay 
opening to the northward, two miles long by 
three wide in its widest part. It is bounded 
on the east by Brevoort Island, a conical 
mass of black rock about five hundred to six 
hundred feet high, and perhaps three miles in 
circumference at its base; a narrow strait, 
through which the tide ran sufficiently strong 
to keep it generally clear of ice, separated it 
from Stalknecht Island, a low-lying rock 
bounding the bay on the south ; to the west- 
ward was a high range of hills, with occa- 
sional ravines filled with glaciers, the out- 
croppings of the ice-cap that covers their top. 
These hills terminated at their northern end 
in the point known as Cape Sabine. 

There was a cairn on the top of Brevoort 
Island; we saw it as we approached; our 
ice-pilot had visited the harbor before in the 
Neptune, in 1882, and told us of another 
cairn on Stalknecht Island, describing its exact 
location and appearance. Mr. Taunt and I 
were sitting at the wardroom table hastily 
writing letters that were to be left here for the 
Alert to carry back with her, when the word 
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came down the hatch, “ Mr. Taunt and Mr. 
Harlow, you are wanted for duty.” We at 
once went on deck, Taunt was directed to 
take a party of men and visit the cairn on 
the top of Brevoort Island ; I to visit Stalk- 
necht Island. The rise and fall of the tide 
had broken up the floe badly, and the 
northerly winds had piled the ice up in all 
imaginable shapes. The whole bay was a 
net-work of tide-channels, over which we had 
frequently to ferry ourselves on cakes of ice. 
It was two miles to the island, and an hour’s 
hard tramping. As we approached it, the 
cain appeared with something projecting 
from its top, that struck me as little resembling 
the oar I was told had been left there. 
Reaching the ice-foot, we hurried across it 
and up the smooth sides of the island. In the 
place of the oar was a long rusty tin case — 
| knew that it must belong to Greely. My 
party hunted about the rocks, and soon dis- 
covered a bottle, which they brought to me. 
I broke it eagerly, only to find that it contained 
a record left by Captain Stephenson of the 
discovery in 1875, indorsed by Beebe in the 
Neptune, 1882, and by Garlington, 1883. 
Indorsing on it the visit of the expedition of 
1884, I put it in a new bottle, and laid it in 
the crevice where it had been found. I then 
turned to the cairn. Removing a few stones 
from the top, I found several tin boxes, more 
or less rusted, with their contents scratched 
on them in rude letters; two wooden cases, a 
bundle of flags, and a leather sextant-case. 
Folded and tucked in the side of this case 
was a leaf from an ordinary note-book, on 
which was written in lead-pencil : 


This cairn contains the original 
Franklin Bay Expedition, the 


“ October 23, 1885. 
records of the Lady 
private journal of Lieutenant Lockwood, and a set of 


photograph negatives. The party are permanently en- 
camped at a point midway between Cape Sabine and 
Cocked Hat Island. All well. 
J. B. Lockwoop, 
rst Lieutenant, 23d Infantry.” 


To unroll the bundle of flags, that contained 
an American Ensign, a British Jack, the flag 
of the Gu/nare, and a masonic emblem, lash 
the ensign to a pike, run to the top of the 
hill and signal the news to the ship, was the 
work of a moment. Dispatching a man with 
a copy of Lockwood's note, with instructions 
to make all haste to the ship, I signaled, 
“Have found Greely records. Send news by 
man.” It was understood, and I returned to 
the cairn. My observation from the hill-top 
showed that Stalknecht Island was a rock 
over which the floe-ice had frequently been 
forced by tide and gale. That such a place 
should have been selected for the valuable 
records seemed strange to me ; yet Lockwood 
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had doubtless used the stones of the Beebe 
cairn where they were, rather than have the 
trouble and work of transporting them to a 
higher point. A few traces of moss and 
lichens were the only relief to the barren rock; 
a few papers containing tea, a canvas cover 
that had probably been on the record bottle, 
some pieces of the gunwale of a boat with 
fire-charred ends gave evidence of previous 
visitors to the spot. I dispatched my men with 
the smaller boxes, and then visited the hill 
again to watch the ship. The Scar was about 
to leave for the Greely camp, and the “ general 
recall” was flying from the mast-head for me, 
so I left the remainder of the records and 
hurried back across the floe. Several times I 
fell in up to my waist; once up to my neck, 
and often jumped as the floe was sinking be- 
neath me. It was an exciting time, but I was 
nerved with the prospects of the next few 
hours. I reached the ship, changed my clothes, 
and was on deck again just as the ship was 
rounding the Cape and standing up for the 
Greely camp. Lieutenant Sebree was on the 
bridge, and I joined him. I learned that 
Taunt had found a paper in his cairn, written 
by Greely himself, dated October 21, 1883, 
which read as follows: “ My party is now 
permanently in camp on the west side of a 
small neck of land which connects the Wreck 
Cache Cove and the one to its west, distant 
about equally from Cape Sabine and Cocked 
Hat Island. All well.” This he sent to Cap- 
tain Schley by one of his men, who reached 
the ship about ten minutes before my mes- 
sage was signaled. Captain Schley at once 
went on board the Sear, leaving the Thetis 
to collect the detailed parties. 


THE RESCUE. 


As soon as the ships reached Payer Har- 
bor, Lieutenant Colwell was directed to take 
the Bear’s steam-launch and visit the Wreck 
Cache, left by the Proteus in July, 1883. He 
was one of the officers of the unfortunate 
Proteus expedition, and knew the exact loca- 
tion of the cache that was built before the 
retreat of its survivors. The launch had been 
supplied with provisions and water for the use 
of her crew, and had started for Cape Sabine, 
when a hail from the Sear recalled him. 
Taunt’s messenger had arrived and told of the 
location of Greely’s camp. Beef tea, milk, 
crackers, an alcohol stove, blankets, etc., 
were hastily thrown in the launch, and he 
started again, taking with him Chief Engineer 
Lowe and the two ice-pilots. He was in- 
structed to find out the condition of the 
party, and tell them that relief was at hand. 
The Sear followed them in a few moments. 
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The launch whistled frequently as she steamed 
along, and we knew afterwards that the sound 
was heard by those who lay in the tent, which 
was partly blown down. Brainard and Long 
succeeded in creeping out from under its 
folds, and crawled to the top of a hill near 
by, from which was visible the coast towards 
Cape Sabine. At first nothing was seen by 
them; and Brainard returned to the tent, 
telling by the silent despair of his face that 
“there was no hope.” ‘The survivors dis- 
cussed the probable cause of the noise, and 
decided that it was the wind blowing over 
the edge of a tin can. Meanwhile Long 
crept higher up the hill and watched atten- 
tively in the direction from which the sound 
had apparently come. A small black object 
met his gaze. It might be a rock, but none 
had been seen there before. A thin white 
cloud appeared above it; his ear caught the 
welcome sound, and the poor fellow knew 
that relief had come. In the ecstasy of his 
joy he raised the signal-flag, which the gale 
had blown down. It was a sad, pitiable 
object,—the back of a white flannel under- 
shirt, the leg of a pair of drawers, and a piece 
of blue bunting tacked to an oar. The effort 
proved too much for him, and he sank ex- 
hausted on the rocks. It was enough for the 
relief party ; they saw him, whistled again, 
and turned in for the shore with all possible 
speed. Long rose again, and fairly rolled 
down the hill in his eagerness to meet them. 
The launch touched the ice-foot, and the 
relief party hurried towards him. The ice- 
pilot of the Bear reached him first, spoke a 
word of cheer, and asked him where Greely 
was. He informed him of the location of the 
tent and the state of the party. They hurried 
in the direction indicated, and soon reached 
the tent, while Mr. Lowe took Long off to 
the Bear. 

In reply to our ice-pilot’s question, “ Is 
that you, Greely ?” a feeble voice responded, 
“Yes; cut the tent.” The pilot whipped out 
his knife and cut the hind end of the tent 
open from as high as he could reach to the 
ground. Through this opening, Colwell en- 
tered. The light in the tent (it was 9 o’clock 
P. M.) was too dim to see plainly what lay be- 
fore him, but he heard a voice in the farther 
comer warning him to be careful and not step 
on Ellison and Connell. He found Greely ly- 
ing under the folds of the tent, with the fallen 
poles across his body. Biederbeck was stand- 
ing; Ellison and Connell lay on either side 
of the opening, the latter apparently dead. 
Stepping carefully across their bodies, he 
dragged Greely out and sat him up. He was 
so weak that he could barely swallow the 
crumbs of hard-tack that Colwell gave to him 


in the smallest pinches. It was said that 
Greely first asked the rescuers if we were 
Englishmen ; and on being told that we were 
his own countrymen, he added, “and I am 
glad to see you.” 

Greely told Colwell that Ellison had both 
hands and feet frozen off, and that Connell 
was dying; and then began in a rambling 
way to tell the long tale of suffering and 
misery that had just ended. Colwell cheered 
him with the story of the friends who were 
waiting to carry him home; urged him to lie 
down and wait patiently ; turned to the other 
poor fellows in the tent, sat them up in their 
bags, and fed them with cracker and pem- 
mican. A small rubber bottle containing 
about a quarter of a gill of rum, probably 
reserved for medical purposes, had been 
kept hanging in the tent. When the first 
cheers of the relief party were heard, Bieder- 
beck arose to take it down. He had it in his 
hand when Colwell entered. He reached over 
Connell, raised his head, and poured a few 
drops in his mouth, then divided the re. 
mainder equally among his comrades. Con- 
nell’s last words would doubtless have been, 
“ Let me alone; let me die in peace,” had he 
not been revived by the influence of this rum. 
As he described his situation to me after. 
wards, he said he was dead to the waist, all 
feeling had left him, and he had but an hour 
or two more of life. “ Death had me by the 
heels, sir, when you gentlemen came and 
hauled me out by the head ” was his descrip- 
tion of his plight. Colwell then directed his 
party to prop up as much of the tent as they 
could ; he built a fire, and set pots of milk 
and beef tea to warming, carried Brainard 
and Biederbeck outside of the tent and 
wrapped clean blankets about them. A large 
party soon arrived from the Bear, Captains 
Schley and Emory and Doctor Ames among 
them. They busied themselves in doing all 
they could to relieve the sufferers. The doctor 
superintended the administering of the food, 
allowing only the smallest quantities to be 
given at a time. The sailors required to be 
watched. With their pockets full of bread 
and open cans of pemmican in their hands 
they would feed the poor fellows surrepti- 
tiously. Their hearts were larger than their 
judgment and experience. As soon as order 
and system were attained, Captain Schley 
directed Colwell to signal to the Zhetis for 
the photographer, for Doctor Green, more 
men, blankets, food, etc. 


ON THE “ THETIS.” 


SesBreE and I had speculated upon the 
possibilities of the next hour, but little 
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dreamed of the horrible tragedy that was to 
be revealed. Some one was seen on the ice- 
foot signaling. I ran forward to read it, but 
he had begun his message, and I only got 
the following: “ Harlow with photograph 
machine. Doctor with stretchers. Seven alive.” 
When it came to the last two words, I had 
him repeat them. They might be D-E-A-D. 
But no! A-L-I-V-E waved plainly through 
the air, and the fate of the Greely party was 
known on board the Zhetis. Two boats were 
lowered at once, and Taunt, Lemly, Melville, 
Doctor Green, and I started with strong 
crews for the shore. The wind had increased 
to a full gale, and was tearing over the hills 
in furious blasts. It was a fard pull; it 
seemed a long pull; but with water dashing 
over the bows at every lunge and rolling 
gunwales under in the short but heavy seas 
we finally reached the shore. The boats were 
secured to the ice-foot in the quiet of a little 
cove, and we landed at Camp Clay. Shoul- 
dering my camera, I started for the tent. A 
few steps farther and I met Fredericks, one 
of the survivors, who was strong enough to 
walk to the boats. A clean white blanket was 
thrown over his head and wrapped about his 
shoulders. A sailor supported him on either 
side. His face was black with dirt, and his 
eyes gleamed with the excitement of relief. 
What to say to him I did not know. 
The commonplace “ How are you, old fel- 
low?” elicited the reply, “ Oh, I am all nght”; 
and I passed on. Turning a little to the left, 
the tent came in view. To my right, stretched 
out on the snow-drift, lay one of the dead. 
His face was covered with a woolen hood, 
his body with dirty clothes. Hurrying on 
past a little fire, over which a pot of milk was 
warming, I came to the tent. One pole was 
standing, and about it the dirty canvas bel- 
lied and flapped in the fierce gusts. Brainard 
and Biederbeck lay outside at the bottom of 
the tent and a little to the left of the open- 
ing, one with his face swollen and rheumy, so 
that he could barely show by his eyes the 
wild excitement that filled him; the other 
muttering in a voice that could scarcely be 
heard in the howling of the gale his hungry 
appeal for food. Reaching over, I wiped 
their faces with my handkerchief, spoke a 
word of encouragement to them, and then 
pushed aside the flap of the tent and entered. 
The view was appalling. Stretched out on the 
ground in their sleeping-bags lay Greely, 
Connell, and Ellison, their pinched and hun- 
gered faces, their glassy, sunken eyes, their 
scraggy beards and disheveled hair, their 
wistful appeals for food, making a picture not 
to be forgotten. I had time for a glance only ; 
the photograph must be taken and the poor 


fellows removed to the ships. Stepping over 
to Greely, whom I recognized by his glasses, 
I pressed his hand. A greeting to the other 
two, and I returned to my camera to take 
the plate I had so often pictured to myself: 
“ The meeting with Greely!” How different 
it was from the ideal picture, only my own 
imagination can know. 

Strewn about the ground were empty cans, 
a barometer case, chronometer boxes, a gun, 
old clothes, valuable meteorological instru- 
ments, showing the indifference they felt for 
anything that was not food or fuel. The 
difficulties in the way of a successful photo- 
graph at 11 P. M. in the twilight of an Arctic 
evening were innumerable, but there was no 
time to be lost; so I made the exposure with 
many misgivings as to its results. But four 
plates remained in my holders. Two of these 
I devoted to the tent, one to the winter- 
house, and one to the graves. While I was 
absent for these last two views, Greely and 
his men were wrapped in blankets, placed on 
stretchers, carried down to the little cove 
where the boats lay, and taken off to the 
ships— Greely, Connell, Brainard, and Bieder- 
beck to the 7hefis ; Fredericks and Ellison to 
the Bear. The living having been attended 
to, our next duty lay with the dead. Placing 
my camera on the rocks near the tent, I 
joined Captain Emory and Colwell, who, 
with a party of men, had been directed to 
disinter the bodies. On a piece of canvas cut 
from the tent I drew a diagram of the graves, 
numbering each one from the right facing 
their heads. This precaution was necessary, 
in order to avoid any confusion in identifying 
the remains. With a memorandum of the 
order in which they had been buried, the 
name of each one could be appended to its 
number. By the aid of tin cans and dishes 
as implements, each body was then uncov- 
ered, wrapped in the tent canvas, or some 
of the new blankets that we had with us, 
lashed with the tent-cords, numbered accord- 
ing to its place on the diagram, and sent 
down to the boats on the shoulders of the 
men. This task finished, and the bodies 
divided between the boats, the next difficulty 
was to reach the ships. The gale had in- 
creased to a hurricane by this time, and the 
moment the boats got clear of the land oars 
became perfectly useless. The ships steamed 
up as close to us as they dare come; and by 
alternately drifting and struggling to keep 
the boats’ head to wind, their bows deeply 
loaded with the dead bodies, shipping gallons 
of water until it swashed nearly to the thwarts, 
we finally got alongside. Meanwhile the sur- 
vivors were under treatment, having their 
rags removed, and being bathed and fed. 
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When the dead had been placed on the deck 
and covered with a tarpaulin, we steamed 
back to Cape Sabine, and made fast to the 
floe about 3:30 in the morning. A little later 
I was dispatched to my cairn on Stalknecht 
Island, and brought back all the records I 
had left the night before. The Sear revisited 
Camp Clay and gathered up every vestige 
of the party that the closest scrutiny could 
detect. Greely lay in his bunk and talked 
fluently all through the night. The officers 
relieved one another in telling him of the 
events of the past three years, and trying to 
quiet him. He seemed to realize his nearness 
to death, and desired to tell all he could 
about his work, lest some part might be over- 
looked. His face was emaciated, his cheeks 
sunken and pale, his form wasted to a shadow. 
His hair was long, tangled, and unkempt. 
As he lay partly on his side with head resting 
on his left hand, his right hand moving rest- 
lessly about, one could not look at him un- 
moved. Had he kept silent, a single glance 
bespoke the days of misery that he had 
passed through; but to hear his low, weak 
voice telling the incidents of the dark days 
brought tears to the eyes of many of his lis- 
teners. 


CAMP CLAY. 


WHILE on my photographic tour I took 
careful note of the surroundings of the tent. 


The site of the camp was on a small promon- 
tory, about four miles from Cape Sabine. 
Greely called it Camp Clay, in honor of a 
member of the party, a grandson of Henry 
Clay, who had come with them to Con. 
ger, and then returned. The high hills of 
Payer Harbor, extending around Cape Sabine, 
back of the camp, were nineteen hundred feet 
high. An ice cap covered their top, overhang- 
ing in many places. In each of the two ravines 
on either side of the promontory was a glacier. 
As you faced these hills from the ships, a 
ridge about one hundred to seventy-five feet 
high concealed the low level ground of the 
camp. There were three indentations in the 
coast : a deep one at the extreme eastern end, 
a smaller one a little to the west, in which 
the Wreck Cache was built, and then another 
at the extreme west; and in this last one the 
boats landed. To the west of the Wreck 
Cache Cove was a small round hill about 
seventy-five feet high. Between it and the 
ridge was a ravine, at the foot of which the 
steam-launch landed, and up which the first 
party ran. The signal-flag was planted on 
the eastern end of the ridge. On the west 
side and at the foot of the back hills was the 
winter house. Near it was the lake, a de- 
pression in the rocks that caught the thawings 
of the glaciers, and which supplied the camp 
with water, a hole in the ice being kept open 
for that purpose. The winter house was situ- 
ated on the lowest ground of the promontory. 
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From it toward the east there was a gradual 
rise, terminating in a knoll that ran northward 
and joined the little hill at the Wreck Cache 
Cove. To the left it sloped down to the 
shores of the large cove. The tent was ona 
small plateau about three hundred yards east 
of the winter house, and one hundred yards 
from the knoll. West of it was a slight ele- 
vation, perhaps twenty-five feet in height, 
that sloped down to the lake on one side and 
towards the ridge on the other. It was up 
this valley, between this hill and the ridge, 
that the relief parties came and went to their 
boats. The graves were on the knoll to the 
east. The sight for the winter camp was 
selected because it was near the Wreck Cache, 


- and because there were plenty of small rocks, 


the morraine of the glacier, with which to 
build their house. 

The winter house was twenty-five feet long 
by seventeen feet wide, with broad walls made 
of stones each about six inches in thickness, 
piled to a height of three feet. Over the top 
was laid the Veptune’s whale-boat, upside 
down, forming a ridge pole ; and their canvas 
tent and sails were stretched across this for 
a roof. Through the roof were two pipes, 
which served as chimneys and ventilators. 
The whole structure was so low that, from the 
lake, its existence would not have been sus- 
pected, were it not for these chimneys; the 
snow had banked up against the walls and on 
the roof, so that it resembled a huge drift, 
more than the dwelling-place of twenty-five 
men. The entrance was toward the high hills. 
It was a tunnel after the manner of the Es- 
quimaux, about three feet high, two and a 
half feet wide, and eighteen feet long, roofed 
over with canvas. Over its outer end a can- 
vas flap was hung. About eight feet from the 
entrance was a door across the tunnel, divid- 
ing it into two compartments. Another door 
admitted you into the house. These compart- 
ments were necessary, to prevent the inrush 
of cold air when the door was opened. On 
entering, it was customary to remain a little 
while in each one before going farther. The 
outside corner made by the tunnel and the 
house proper was walled in and called the 
commissary. A door from the compartment 
of the tunnel nearest the house gave admit- 
tance to the commissary. There were no 
windows, and the only source of light was an 
Esquimaux blubber-lamp, which was lighted 
about an hour each day. Into this hovel the 
party moved on November 1, 1883. 

Immediately after occurred events of which 
I learned the following: On June 28, five 
days after the rescue, Doctor Green was 
called over to the Bear to consult with Doc- 
tor Ames in regard to Ellison, who was no 


longer expected to live. On the same day 
Fredericks described to me the scenes of 
Ellison’s terrible suffering, and the narrow 
escape of the four who attempted to bring 
up the English meat from Cape Isabella, in 
November, 1883. The labor of building the 
winter house made such an inroad upon the 
few provisions that were left after their long 
and perilous retreat from Fort Conger, that 
when they moved in on November 1 they 
had barely one thousand rations left, and 
were by no means schooled to the reduced 
allowances, which were necessary. Under 
the circumstances, Greely saw his men grad- 
ually despairing, and becoming physically and 
mentally weaker, and he decided that some- 
thing must be done at once or else abandon 
themselves to the horrible fate that stared 
them in the face. The English expedition 
of 1875-6, under the command of Captain 
Nares, had left a quantity of beef, several hun- 
dred rations, cached at Cape Isabella, about 
thirty-five miles distant from the camp. This 
it was determined must be secured. On No- 
vember 2 Greely detailed Sergeants Rice and 
Linn and Privates Ellison and Fredericks to 
make the attempt. They took a sledge, with 
sleeping-bags and cooking utensils, alcohol, 
four ounces of meat, and eight ounces of bread 
for a daily ration, and a little tea. The weather 
was about thirty-five degrees below zero, the 
wind biting, and the road over broken floe 
and through soft snow-drifts. Traveling was 
slow, and it was three days before they reached 
the cache and found the meat. They had left 
their sleeping-bags and cooking utensils sev- 
eral miles back, and traveled the last day 
with only the sledge and a little tea, intending 
to eat some of the meat on finding it, and 
use the barrels for fuel. Loading their sledge, 
they started to return to their last encamp- 
ment, full of hope for the future, in view of 
the glorious life-giving beef which had sur- 
vived so many Arctic winters. Despite the 
entreaties of his comrades, Ellison insisted on 
eating snow. This wet his mittens, which soon 
froze stiff in the cold wind, and froze his hands 
also. They hurried along, however, Ellison 
growing weaker and weaker from the pain of 
his hands ; and when they finally reached their 
sleeping-bags, his feet were found to be frozen 
also. They passed a frightful night, with a 
temperature at thirty degrees below zero, and 
a suffering comrade who required their unre- 
mitted attentions to prevent his freezing to 
death. They cut off his boots and rubbed 
his feet for hours, trying to restore the cir- 
culation. They had to hurry on with their 
increased load, Fredericks supporting Ellison, 
while Rice and Linn tugged away at the sledge. 
This could last but a little while, for their 
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strength soon gave out and another halt was 
necessary. The brave fellows devoted them- 
selves again to their comrade, and when the 
time came for them to start anew, they had 
to choose between the life of Ellison or the 
ety agp Although he begged them to let 

im die and save their comrades at Camp 
Clay, brave, heroic man that he was, they 
decided on trying to get him to camp; so they 
cached the provisions, leaving one of their 
guns sticking up for a mark. With their light- 
ened sledge, they struggled on, only to stop 
again and work on Ellison. Another fearful 
night. The untold suffering of those hours, 
who can imagine them? How vain it is for 
us to attempt to put ourselves in their places, 
we who shiver if a door is left open! cast 
down in the snow in that bitter piercing cold, 
their minds half-crazed with the thought of 
the future, suffering the pangs of hunger, and 
hearing the moans of their suffering compan- 
ion! Tying Ellison to the back of the sledge, 
they struggled on until the failing of Linn 
warned them that death was certain for all 
unless they procured relief; so, creeping into 
their bags again, they sent Rice ahead alone 
to obtain help from Camp Clay. It was 
twenty-six hours before the relief came in the 
person of Brainard, who had a little tea, and 
made some warm soup, and a long time after- 
ward that Lockwood and Pavy came up. 
They hauled Ellison into camp, and found 
that his feet were frozen beyond any possible 
hope of restoration, while his fingers and 
thumbs were gone entirely. Finally hands 
and feet went away by natural amputation. 
A spoon was bound to the stump of one of 
his arms so he could feed himself, and he was 
cared for all through the dark days with a 
devotion which bespoke their gratitude to 
one who had undergone terrible sufferings in 
their behalf. The care bestowed upon Ellison 
speaks volumes for the manhood of the party. 

Rice’s death occurred during an effort to 
recover the provisions which had been aban- 
doned in order to save Ellison. The few stores 
with which the party commenced the winter 
were eked out in daily mouthfuls until April, 
when the last crumb was reached. Weak and 
exhausted as they were, what was to be 
done? There were the abandoned provis- 
ions of last November some fifteen miles from 
the camp, down toward Cape Isabella. Who 
would, who could, go after them? In the ex- 
tremity Rice and Fredericks offered to attempt 
their recovery. It was a perilous feat, this 
venturing out into the cold with unsteady 
limbs and aching, stiffened joints, to tramp 
over miles of broken ice and attempt what 
four men had failed to accomplish when far 
stronger than they were. But they saw their 


desperate condition, and felt that the lives of 
their friends in misery depended upon them: 
so they started out, strong in heart and will, 
Taking five days’ provisions, a sledge, rifle, 
and hatchet, they bid adieu to their com- 
rades, and for three days wandered about, 
unable to find any trace of the cache they had 
left not six months before. The snow had 
covered it up completely, and in their de- 
spairing tramps back and forth where they 
thought it ought to be, Rice was suddenly 
taken with a hemorrhage of the bowels, and 
died in his companion’s arms. Poor Freder- 
icks! alone with his dead companion, miles 
from his cheerless camp, with no hope of re- 
covering the coveted meat, laid the body of 
Rice in an ice-made grave, and struggled 
again to find the meat. Finally he staggered 
into Camp Clay, to greet his anxious com- 
rades with a report that could but add to 
their despair. 

They remained in the winter house until 
May, 1884, when the thawing of the glacier 
above them compelled a move to higher 
ground, where they pitched the tent in which 
the survivors were found. One or two thick- 
nesses of canvas were spread over the ground, 
and on this the sleeping-bags of the party 
were laid. These sleeping-bags were made 
to accommodate two men, and resembled a 
large moccasin with the hair on the inside. 
Could they have been shaken and aired each 
day, nothing better could be asked for to sleep 
in; but, as it was, the condensation of their 
breath and the precipitation of the moisture 
in the atmosphere froze them to the ground, 
and made them stiffand uncomfortable. Dur- 
ing the day-time they would draw them- 
selves out far enough to sit up, and the 
frost would gather in thick, white masses in 
the fur, and melt as soon as they slipped back 
again into the bags to sleep. There was no 
warmth save what they got from their bodies. 
They had nothing to read except the few 
well-thumbed, torn, and dirty books they had 
brought with them, and the scraps of news- 
papers that were wrapped about the stores in 
the Wreck Cache. From these scraps they 
learned of the death of President Garfield. 
Daylight had been growing shorter each 
day, and complete darkness shut them in 
early in December. In this condition they 
lay day after day, seeing their scanty store of 
provisions growing less and less, knowing that 
each mouthful was hastening the probabilities 
of their eventually starving to death. None 
of the party had washed for nearly eleven 
months. The dirt and soot had begrimed 
their features. When asked why they did not 
wash when they had a chance, they replied : 
“ What was the use?” Greely said he en- 
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couraged the men to give long talks on the 
resources of their own countries and states, 
and to tell the stories of their lives in a sim- 
Je, straightforward way, and to recount their 
adventures during the various sledging jour- 
neys from Fort Conger. Greely discoursed 
on all subjects — political, historical, religious, 
and scientific. The doctor explained the an- 
atomy of the body, the principles of medicine, 
and gave talks on the nature and effects of 
poisons and their antidotes. A favorite amuse- 
ment was to make out the bill of fare that 
they would order when home again. Tastes 
varied, and led to discussions; and so the 
hours and days crept away until, with return- 
ing daylight, they could again venture out for 
an effort to procure game and gather moss. 


SERVING OUT THE PROVISIONS. 


BRAINARD was the commissary of the party. 
Upon him devolved the task of weighing out 
the scanty allowances and guarding the 
stores. Canned food was issued weekly, while 
bread and pemmican was served out daily. 
The party was divided into two messes, each 
with its cook. It was the duty of the cooks 
to rise at six and prepare the morning meal. 
Their rising was a signal for all to sit up in 
their bags and hungrily watch this serving 
out, lest the temptation should be too great 
for the cooks to resist. The plates were set 
around, and the bread and meat equally di- 
vided on each. Experience soon taught them 
to gauge the plates with great accuracy, but 
dissensions arose, and it was finally arranged 
that the cooks should do the best they could, 
and then another man was detailed to hand 
them around without a chance to see any 
possible difference in the amount of food on 
them. Long was the best shot, and a suc- 
cessful hunter; so this duty devolved upon 
him. He tram many miles during the 
spring, and added greatly to their supply of 
food. One of their most unfortunate accidents 
wasthe loss of their Esquimaux Jens Edwards, 
on April goth. The assistance of this man was 
most valuable, for, with his kayak, or native 
boat, he could recover much of the game that 
fell in the water; besides, he had the native 
instinct for hunting the seal. His kayak was 
caught in the newly formed ice and crushed, 
and he was drowned. A bear was killed early 
in April, that required the entire strength of 
the party to drag to camp, the distance of a 
mile. They ate every particle of him save hair 
and bone. Of all the birds that they shot, 
nothing was wasted that was digestible. The 
entrails were chopped up for seasoning to 
the soup. Brainard was the shrimper. For 
seventy days during the spring he made a 
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journey past the graves, and a little beyond 
the large cove, a distance of a mile, to ex- 
amine the shrimp-nets. These were gunny- 
sacks, with hoops in their mouths, baited and 
sunk to the bottom of the bay. As it took 
twelve to fifteen hundred of these to make a 
gill, they afforded but little sustenance, espe- 
cially as they passed through the system un- 
digested. For food, when all their stores had 
been eaten, they resorted to the moss and 
lichens that grew among the rocks, and to a 
broth made by boiling the sealskin, with which 
they made or repaired their boots. The former 
contained a small percentage of a gelatinous 
substance, of considerable nutritive quality. 
The latter was cut into small squares as large 
as a thumb-nail, and boiled more for the oil in 
them than for any nutriment in the skin itself. 

In conversation with Greely one morning, 
I told him of the generous rations we had left 
at Littleton Island, and said: “ Why, Major, 
when we were calculating on a ration of four 
pounds per man, you were doubtless figuring 
on ounces.” Before I could qualify my 
remark, Greely exclaimed, in a voice full of 
feeling, ‘‘ Ounces! ounces! we were reckoning 
on sixteenths of ounces. Scarcely a thing that 
was not divided in the ounce!” He then 
told me of the pair of steelyards that had been 
made out of a piece of wood, with a tin cup 
and cartridges for the balance. Often- 
times each man’s allowance would barely 
cover the hollow of his hand. He dwelt on 
the faithfulness of Brainard, to whom he in- 
trusted the stores, and who kept the account 
religiously to the smallest fraction. He related 
how each day’s expenditure would be posted, 
and when the balance was struck at the end 
of the week, how the book would show less 
provisions on hand than they actually had in 
store ; how he inferred, how he knew that the 
devoted Brainard would deny himself, rather 
than have his slender stock balance the other 
way. Such deeds as these, the sacrifices of 


.Rice and Ellison, their care for their helpless 


companion, stand out in glowing contrast to 
the one black spot that Henry made on this 
record of heroes. 


THE GRAVES. 


Wuen the first man, Cross, died in Jan- 
uary, the question arose as to the proper place 
to bury him. Many were in favor of sinking 
him in the lake, reasoning, first, that they 
would all probably die, and that it mattered 
little what became of them; and secondly, 
that if relief should come, the relief party 
would not care to carry back the dead bod- 
ies. In fact, Greely expressed a wish to Cap- 
tain Schley that the remains of his men be 
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undisturbed. “They died beneath Arctic 
skies,” he said. “Arctic desolations wit- 
nessed their sufferings, heard their cries of 
anguish. They are buried in Arctic soil; let 
them lie where they fell. Lockwood told 
me that he wanted to rest forever on the 
field of his work. Why disturb them — why 
not respect their wishes ?” 

But they decided, after much deliberation, 
to bury Cross on the knoll, where most of 
the bodies were found. This spot was chosen 
because the gravel afforded easy digging; 
being free from dirt and moisture, it did not 
freeze, and exposed to the easterly winds as 
it was, it was generally free of snow. Cross’s 
body was neatly sewed in sacking, buried 
some distance below the surface, and the 
grave was outlined with small stones. The 
other victims received less and less atten- 
ton, until finally they were scarcely covered. 
Brainard told me that he could always dis- 

VoL. XXX.—9. 


tinguish Lockwood’s grave as he passed to 
and from the shrimping-ground. He had 
been buried in an officer’s blouse. The but- 
tons projected above the little mound, and 
the wind and gravel scoured them so that, 
as he passed, the sunlight on them would 
dazzle his eyes. “At first,” he said, “it af- 
fected me deeply to think, as I passed, of the 
fate of Lockwood, the leader of our little 
party which carried the Stars and Stripes be- 
yond the English Jack ; but this feeling soon 
wore away. We had so many other horrible 
things to think of, I grew indifferent.” In- 
difference to death was a characteristic of the 
entire party. Starvation blunted their feelings, 
and doubtless made death welcome to many of 
them. The first stages were painful ; but there 
came a time when the suffering gave place to 
quiet, painless sinking away. ‘Two men would 
be in the same sleeping-bag; one would die, 
and his comrade lie for hours, with the corpse 





go 
beside him, too weak to draw the dead out for 
burial. Some were carried to the ice-foot, and 
left there. Henry was shot (for taking provis- 
ions) and remained where he fell, a little to 
the left of the place where the boats landed. 
Two days before we arrived, Schneider’s body 
had been carried to the plage where we found 
it. Their strength gave out, and they could 
not get him to the ice-foot. Some were buried 
on the ice in the large cove behind the graves. 
On many of the bodies we found from eight 
to éleven suits of clothes. During the seven 
winter months they had added suit after suit, 
and when spring came they were too weak 
to take them off. Some had but two or three 
suits on ; and it is explained by the fact that 
after a man died they took off his clothes, if 
in good condifion, for the use of the living, 
burying him only in the suit next his body. 


WHY GREELY DID NOT CROSS SMITH SOUND. 


Ir seemed to some of us inexplicable that 
Greely should have remained at Cape Sabine 
when he had a boat to get across to Littleton 
Island, where there were two hundred and 
sixty rations, and game in abundance. Greely 
described Smith Sound as a rushing channel, 
filled with pieces of broken floe and berg ; he 
waited for it to freeze over,— an event which 
did not happen that winter of all others. As 
a sailor, I could not help thinking his failure to 
get across was due to his being a soldier, and 
the fact that his party was made up of soldiers. 
Put a sailor in his place, thought I, and with 
the boat he would have ventured anywhere, 
so long as he had his shirt fora sail. Tell a 
sailor that food lay but thirty-five miles south- 
east of him, that a current set in that direc- 
tion, and he would have paddled his way 
across on a cake of ice with a barrel-stave, be- 
fore he would have remained where almost cer- 
tain death awaited him ; he would not have been 
deterred from making the attempt, even if it 
were a choice of deaths. A sailor would have 
frozen beneath the thwarts before destroy- 
ing his boat for fuel. But since my return I 
have talked with Brainard on this subject, 
and see that my speculations were unjust. 
He told me of crushing floes, fierce gales of 
wind, scenes of the wildest description — all 
these, he admitted, could have been avoided ; 
but the real danger lay in the fact that, as 
soon as the surface of the sound was still for 
any length of time, a thin scum of ice formed 
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over it, often an inch or two in thickness 
Suddenly the whole field would break up into 
immense floe-pieces ; if the sides of the boat 
were not cut through by the sharp edges of 
the ice, it would float about, entirely at the 
mercy of wind and current, while they would 
be utterly powerless to extricate themselves, 
The experiences of Lieutenant Greely jy 
September, 1883, settle the question of the 
practicability of this navigation better than 
all theories can do. After abandoning their 
launch eleven miles from land, they were nine. 
teen days reaching shore, with daylight to facil. 
itate their movements. To attempt at their 
landing, October rst, the crossing of this sound, 
after such an experience, would have been more 
than rash. The Arctic night was already on 
them, young ice was forming, and the moving 
pack, over which a couple of miles a day might 
be made, was being carried by a southerly cur- 
rent, miles every day, towards Baffin’s Bay, 


THE RETURN HOME, 


By early morning of the 23d of June, 
which was Monday, we had started on our 
return, and at 8 o’clock revisited Littleton 
Island. 

Ellison died on July 8, while we were at 
Disko Harbor. From the day of his removal 
to the ship (fifteen days before) the doctors 
had little hope of his recovery. The natural 
amputation was not immediately dangerous 
in his reduced and declining condition ; but 
as soon as the blood began to flow, with the 
return of his digestion, mortification set in. 
and another amputation became necessary, 
He survived the operation three days. Since 
June 30 he had been threatened with conges- 
tion of the brain, and thereafter lost his mind 

While in Disko Harbor I was walking one 
day near the forecastle, and saw Brainard lean- 
ing against the ladder and gazing most ir- 
tently at the shute in which the galley scrap- 
ings are emptied. I asked him what he was 
gazing at. In a most serious manner he 
turned to me and said : “I have seen enough 
good food thrown away since I have stood 
here to have saved the lives of our nineteen 
dead.” And so it was that, in the enjoyment 
of plenty and a fair run of luck, we reached 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, on Thursday, July 
17, and started the news of the expedition 
flying over the telegraph-wires of the civilized 
world. 

Charles H, Harlow. 
Ensign U.S. N. 
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nine. THE PARTING OF ILMAR AND HAADIN. 
facil- 

their Pur out thy torch, O watcher by the dead, 
und, Unto the darkness give its own ; 

nore Silence and darkness — they alone 

y on . May minister about this breathless bed ; 

ving Put out thy mocking torch, good watcher gray, 
ight Thine old head cover; come away. 

cur: 

ay. And so I leave thee, Ilmar! That queen brow 


Where diamond light were pale as mist, 
I yield it up to Death, unkissed. 
He took thee from me; thou’rt his only, now: 


lune, No, no—lI cannot lay on that still hand 
| our Mine own, and thou not understand. 
eton 
Mine was no little wingéd fantasy — 
re at Gnat-passion of a summer day, 
10val I loved not in the common way; 
ctors Therefore must I accept this misery, 
‘tural Must hug it close, feed me upon its pain, 
<r No more than thou to smile again. 
; but 
h the The spider can restore each riven thread, 
ot in. The bee refill its empty comb; 
sary, Alas! the heart’s imperial home, 
Since Once plundered, goes for aye untenanted. 
nges- Henceforth I wander, homeless, helpless, lone, 
nind Only my bitterness mine own. 
x one : 
lean- The haggard night, with wet, disheveled hair, 
st in- On her black path at large, shall be 
crap- My mate; the gesturing specter-tree 
2 was Shall reach his arms to me through glitt’ring air ; 
rt he Friends will I make where, with despairing roar, 
_— The baffled sea assaults the shore. 
stoor 
etecn Wan as the bleachen kerchief smoothed around 
ment Thy whiter neck, the realm of Death 
iched Shall be my realm ; and my stopt breath 
, July Shall be unheard as thine down in the ground.— 
lition Mine own are deaf as that sweet sleeper’s ears; 


ilized Watcher, why speak when neither hears ? — 


Thou art so meek! Ah, why am I not so 
Because thou art? —It cannot be: 

My tameless blood increasingly 

Does heat me fierce as tiger crouchéd low, 
Hard-spotted pard, that, glancing back the glare 
Of sun-fire, dapples all the air. 
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Had I, O wind, your liberty, the sea 
Should lift so wildly he must spray 

The shining azure Death’s own gray, 

Put out the splutt’ring stars, to say for me 
How black is all this world! — No, no; 

I must be calm. Lo, she is so! 


Quench thy poor torch, good watcher. Death sleeps sound : 
A candle cannot cheat her night. 

Do men strengthen with smiles the noon-sun’s light ? 

And shall we weep but to make wet the ground? 

Old man, the gaping grave — didst ever note 

The swallowed coffin choke his throat ? 


I tell thee she is Death’s — Death’s only, now:° 
Let us be gone. Haadin’s tear 

Would be a rain-drop on that bier, 

His breath but wind against that brow. 

Put .out thy torch — ay, thou hast done it. All 
Is dark —how dark! — Ilmar ! — I — fall! 


John Vance Cheney. 
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batteries of Johnston’s army into one column, 

and, as senior artillery captain, to march 

them by country roads that were unobstructed 

by infantry or trains as rapidly as possible 

to Manassas Junction, and to report my ar- 

rival at any hour, day or night, to General 

Bee, who was going forward by rail with his 

brigade. Having assembled the batteries in 

the night, I began the march at day-dawn of 

Saturday, July 20, the day before the battle. 

About eight in the morning we were pass- 

ing through a village in Fauquier County — 

Salem, I think it was. The whole population 

turned out to greet us. Men, women, and 

RUINS OF THE HENRY HOUSE. children brought baskets, trays, and plates 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH PROBABLY TAKEN IN MARCH, 1862. loaded with their own family breakfasts, 
00 Oe Ee BASS te snatched from the tables, coffee-pots and all, 
to treat the soldiers. With the improvidence 

N the last day but one of the march of of raw campaigners, we had already, the night 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s army to before, finished our three days’ cooked 1a- 

join General Beauregard, an order reached tions, and were hungry. I ordered a halt for 
me at Rectortown, through Brigadier-Gen- thirty minutes to enjoy the feast. The Staun- 
eral Barnard E. Bee, to collect the four field- ton Artillery * (my own battery) was at the 


*The Staunton Artillery numbered 140 officers and men. Six of them were college graduates, and 
several of them had left college to enter the army. The majority were either young men of leisure or 
mercantile clerks. About forty were young mechanics, whose mechanical skill was of much service. | 
had provided them with red flannel shirts at Harper’s Ferry, because our uniforms were too fine for camp 
life and for service in the field.—J. D. I. 
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head of the column, and being largely com- 
posed of young men of high social stand- 
ing, was especially honored by the ladies of 
the village, conspicuous among whom were 
the young daughters of Colonel John A. 
Washington, late of Mount Vernon. I no- 
ticed that some of the young fellows of the 
battery, lingering around the baskets borne 
by these young ladies, who bade them die or 
corquer in the fight, seemed very miserable 
during the remainder of the march that day. 
No doubt many of them, during the battle, 
felt that it were better to die on the field 
than retreat and live to meet those enthusi- 
astic girls again. I make special note of 
that breakfast because it was the last food 
any of us tasted till the first Bull Run 
had been fought and won, thirty-six hours 
later. 

It was one o'clock that night when the 
head of my little column reached General 
Bee’s headquarters, about one mile north- 
east of Manassas Junction, on the Centreville 
road, at a point where the latter was inter- 
sected by a road running northward, parallel 
to the Sudley road and crossing Bull Run 
near Stone Bridge. General Bee was estab- 
lished in a log-cabin, back to which he was 
brought when he was mortally wounded, and 
to which I shall again allude. General Bee 
ordered us to unharness the horses and biv- 
ouac in the fence corners, adding, “ You will 
need all the rest you can get, for a great 
battle will begin in the morning.” 

A little after daybreak we were aroused by 
the sharp, ringing report of a great Parrott gun 
across Bull Run, two miles away, and the 
whizzing of a thirty-pounder elongated shell 
over the tree-tops, four or five hundred yards 
to our left. Instantly every man was on his 
feet, and in five minutes the horses were har- 
nessed and hitched to the guns and caissons. 
General Bee beckoned to me to come up to 
the porch, where he was standing in his shirt 
sleeves, having also been aroused by the shot. 
He rapidly informed me of the disposition of 
our troops of Johnston’s army so far as they 
had arrived at Manassas. His own brigade 
had been brought forward by rail the evening 
before. Above all, he was dissatisfied at the 
prospect of not participating prominently in 
the battle, saying he had been ordered to the 
Stone Bridge, three or four miles away on 
our extreme left, to cover the left flank of the 
army from any movement that might be 
made against it. And as he had been directed 
to take a battery with him, he had selected 
mine, and wished me to move at once. He 
gave me a guide, and said he would follow im- 
mediately with his infantry. When I told him 
we had been twenty-four hours without food 


for men and horses, he said he would order 
supplies to follow, remarking, “ You will have 
plenty of time to cook and eat, to the music 
of a battle in which we will probably take 
little or no part.” 

Away we went, retracing our steps to the 
Junction, and by a westerly detour striking 
into the Sudley road, at a point half-way 
between the Junction and the scene of the 
battle. After an hour or so we were ascending 
the hill to the Lewis house, or “ Portici,” where 
Brigadier-General St. George Cocke, of Vir- 
ginia, was camped with a small brigade. Here 
a courier at full speed met us with news 
that the whole Federal army seemed to be 
marching north-westerly on the other side of 
Bull Run. Halting my men, I rode to the 
top of the hill, and had a full view of a long 
column of glittering bayonets moving up on 
the north side of the creek. Glancing down 
the valley, I saw Bee’s brigade advancing, 
and galloped to meet him and report what I 
hadseen. He divined the plans of McDowell, 
and, asking me to accompany him, rode rapidly 
past the Lewis house, across the hollow be- 
yond it, and up the next hill through the 
pines, emerging on the summit immediately 
east of the Henry house, where the beautiful 
open landscape in front burst upon his vision. 

He exclaimed with enthusiasm: “ Here is 
the battle-field, and we are in for it! Bring 
up your guns, as quickly as possible, and 
I'll look round for a good position.” 

In less than twenty minutes I and my bat- 
tery had passed the Lewis house, when I dis- 
covered Bee coming out of the pines. He 
stopped, and, placing his cap on his sword- 
point, waved it almost frantically as a signal 
to hurry forward. We went at a gallop, and 
were guided to a depression in the ground 
about one hundred yards to the north-east of 
the Henry house, where we unlimbered. With 
his keen military eye, General Bee had chosen 
the best possible position for a battery on all 
that battle-field. We were almost under cover 
by reason of a slight swell in the ground imme- 
diately in our front, and not fifty feet away. 
Our shot passed not six inches above the sur- 
face of the ground on this “ swell,” and the re- 
coil ran the guns back to still lower ground, 
where only the heads of my men were visible 
to the enemy when loading. 

We were none too soon in position ; for, by 
the time we had unlimbered, Captain Ricketts, 
appearing on the crest of the opposite hill, 
came beautifully and gallantly into battery at 
a gallop, a short distance from the Matthews 
house on our side of the Sudley road, and 
about fifteen hundred yards to our front. I 
wanted to open on him whilst he was un- 
limbering, but General Bee objected till we 
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had received a fire, and had thus ascertained 
the character and caliber of the enemy’s 
guns. Mine, six in number, were all smooth- 
bore six-pounders, brass. 

The first round or two from the enemy 
went high over us. Seeing this, General Bee 
directed us to fire low and ricochet our shot 
and shrapnel on the hard, smooth, open field 
that sloped towards the Warrenton turnpike 
in the valley between us. The effect was very 
destructive to the enemy. 

The rapid massing of troops in our front 
soon led to very heavy fighting. My little 
battery was under a pitiless fire for a long 
time. Two guns from an Alexandria battery 
— Latham’s, I think — took part in the con- 
flict on the north side of Young’s Branch to 
our right and across the turnpike, so long as 
Bee, Bartow, Evans, and Wheat were on that 
side, we firing over their heads; and about 
eleven o’clock two brass twelve-pounder Na- 
poleons from the New Orleans Washington 
Artillery unlimbered on our right, but only 
remained for a few rounds, and then retired. 

We were hardly more than fairly engaged 
with Ricketts when Griffin’s splendid battery 
appeared in our front, and took position full 
five hundred yards nearer to us, in a field on 
the left of the Sudley road, counting from our 
position on the right of that road. Ricketts 
had six Parrott guns, and Griffin had as many 
more, and, I think, two twelve-pounder how- 
itzers besides. These last hurt us more than all 
the rifles of both batteries, since the shot and 
shell of the rifles, striking the ground at any 
angle over fifteen or twenty degrees, almost 
without exception bored their way in several 
feet and did noharm. It is no exaggeration to 
say that hundreds of shells from these fine rifle- 
guns exploded in front of and around my bat- 
tery that day, but so deep in the ground that 
the fragments never came out. After the ac- 
tion the ground looked as though a drove 
of hogs had been rooting there for pota- 
toes. I venture the opinion here, after a 
good deal of observation during four years, 
that in open ground at 1000 yards a six- 
pounder battery of smooth guns, or at 1500 
to 1800 yards, a similar battery of twelve- 
pounder Napoleons, well handled, will in one 
hour whip double their number of the best 
rifles ever put in the field. A smooth-bore 
gun never buries its projectiles in the ground, 
as the rifle does invariably when fired against 
sloping ground. Of course, this advantage of 
the smooth-bore gun is limited to its shorter 
range, and to an open field fight, unprotected 
by defensive works. 

For at least a half hour after our forces 
were driven across Young’s Branch no Con- 
federate soldier was visible from our position 


near the Henry house. The Staunton Artij. 
lery, so far as we could see, was “ alone in its 
glory.” General Bee’s order had been, “ Stay 
here till you are ordered away.” To my sur. 
prise, no orders had come, though, as | after. 
ward learned, orders to withdraw had been 
sent three-quarters of an hour before through 
Major Howard, of Bee’s staff. Howard fel). 
desperately wounded, on the way, and could 
not deliver the message. 

Infantry was now massing near the Stone 
house on the turnpike, not soo yards away, 
to charge and capture us. On making this dis. 
covery and learning from the sergeants of pieces 
that our ammunition was almost entirely ex. 
hausted, there remained but one way to save 
our guns, and that was to run them off the 
field. More than half of our horses had been 
killed, one or two, only, being left in several 
of my six-horse teams. The living animals 
were quickly divided amongst the guns and 
caissons, and we limbered up and fled. Then 
it was that the Henry hovse was riddled, and 
the old lady, Mrs. Henry, was mortally 
wounded; for our line of retreat was so chosen 
that for two or three hundred yards the house 
would conceal us from Griffin’s battery, and, 
in a measure, shelter us from the dreaded fire 
of the infantry when they should reach the 
crest we had just abandoned. Several of 
Griffin’s shot passed through the house, scat- 
tering shingles, boards, and splinters all 
around us. A rifle-shot from Ricketts broke 
the axle of one of our guns and dropped the 
gun in the field, but we saved the limber. 
The charging infantry gained the crest in 
front of the Henry house in time to give us 
one volley, but with no serious damage. 

We crossed the summit at the edge of the 
pines, midway behind the Henry and Robin- 
son houses, and there met “ Stonewall ” Jack- 
son at the head of his brigade, marching by the 
flank at a double-quick. Johnston and Beauv- 
regard had arrived upon the field and were 
hurrying troops into position, but we had not 
yet seen them. 

When I met Jackson I felt very angry at 
what I then regarded as bad treatment from 
General Bee, in leaving us so long exposed to 
capture, and I expressed myself with some 
profanity, which I could see was displeasing 
to Jackson. Heremarked, “ I'll support your 
battery. Unlimber right here.” We did s0, 
when a perfect lull in the conflict ensued for 
twenty or thirty minutes — at least in that 
part of the field. 

It was at this time that McDowell com- 
mitted, as I think, the fatal blunder of the day, 
by ordering both Ricketts’ and Griffin’s bat- 
teries to cease firing and move across the 
turnpike to the top of the Henry Hill, 
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taking position on the west side of the 
house. The short time required to effect 
the change enabled Beauregard to arrange 
his new line of battle on the highest crest of 
the hill, south-east of the Henry and Robin- 
son houses, in the edge of the pines. If one 
of the Federal batteries had been left north 
of Young’s Branch, it could have so swept the 
hill-top where we re-formed, that it would have 
greatly delayed, if it had not wholly prevented, 
us from occupying the position. And if we 
had been forced back to the next hill, on 
which stands the Lewis house, Sherman, who 
had crossed Bull Run not far above the Stone 
Bridge, would have had a fair swing at our 
right flank, to say nothing of the effect of ar- 
tillery playing upon us from beyond Bull Run. 


guns on a heavy column of the enemy, who 
were advancing towards us, in the direction 
of the Chinn house, but were still twelve to 
fifteen hundred yards away. Whilst we were 
thus engaged, General Jackson rode up and 
said that three or four batteries were approach 
ing rapidly; and we might soon retire. | 
again asked permission to fire the three rounds 
of shrapnel left to us. He said: “Go ahead.” 
I picked up a charge (the fuse was cut and 
ready) and rammed it home myself, remark- 
ing to Harman, “Tom, put in the primer and 
pull her off.” I forgot to step back far enough 
from the muzzle, and, as I wanted to see the 
shell strike, I squatted to be under the smoke, 
and gave the word “Fire.” Heavens! what 
a report! I thought the gun had burst, 
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PLAN OF THE BULL RUN BATTLE-FIELD, 


Imboden's second position in the edge of the pines, is on the line of the Confederate front as formed by General Jackson. Finally the Confederate 
nforcemen 


line reached from behind the Robinson house to the left along the edge of the pines, and (as ret 


behind the Chinn house. 


ts came up) made a concave arc to a point 


General Imboden counted twenty-six Confederate guns in the semi-circle east of the Sudley road,when Griffin and Ricketts had taken position 
near the Henry house. About 2 P. M. Bee and Bartow were shot in the charge upon these Union battgnes and their supports.— Eb. 


When my retiring battery met Jackson, and 
he assumed command of us, I reported that 
I had left only three rounds of ammunition, for 
a single gun. I wanted to ‘send the caissons 
to the rear for a supply. He said, “ No, not 
now — wait till other guns get here, and then 
you can withdraw your battery, as it has been 
so torn to pieces, and let your men rest.” 

For a time thereafter everything was quiet 
in our front ; my men were lying round, nearly 
dead for water and food, and black with powder, 
smoke, and dust. Lieutenant Harmanand I had 
been amusing ourselves training one of the 


and in a moment of consciousness felt as 
if my head was blown off. But it was only 
the pent-up gas, escaping sideways as the 
shot cleared the muzzle, that struck my side 
and head, and threw me full twenty feet 
away. I recovered in time to see the shell 
explode in the enemy’s ranks at a spot where, 
the next day, we found five or six bodies 
badly mangled. The blood gushed out of my 
left ear, and from that day to this it has been 
totally deaf. The men fired the other two 
rounds, and limbered up and moved away, just 
as the Rockbridge artillery, under Lieutenant 
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Brockenbrough, came into position, and, a mo- 
ment later, the Leesburg artillery, under Lieu- 
tenant Henry Heaton. Pendleton, captain of 
the first, and Rogers, of the second, were not 
with their batteries when they unlimbered, nor 
at any time afterwards, as long as I was with 
them, during the action. But Heaton and 
Brockenbrough were more than equal to the 
occasion. Heaton particularly, who had been 
under my command with his battery at the 
Point of Rocks, below Harper’s Ferry, the pre- 
vious May, was a brave and ski!!ful young offi- 
cer. Several other batteries sSon came into 
line, so that by the time Griffin and Ricketts 
were in position near the Henry house, we had, 
as I now remember, twenty-six fresh guns 
ready for them. 

The fighting was renewed, and was terrific. 
Jackson ordered me to go from battery to 
battery and see that the guns were properly 
aimed and the fuses cut the right length. This 
was the work of but a few minutes. On re- 
turning to the left of the line of guns, I stopped 
to ask General Jackson’s permission to rejoin 
my battery. The fight was just then hot 
enough to make him feel well. His eyes fairly 
blazed. He had a way of throwing up his 
left hand with the open palm towards the 
person he was addressing. He threw up 
his hand as he told me to go. The air was 
full of flying missiles, and as he spoke he 
jerked down his hand, and I saw the blood 
was streaming from it. I exclaimed, “ General, 
you are wounded.” He replied, as he drew a 
handkerchief from his breast pocket, and 
began to bind it up, “ Only a scratch — a mere 
scratch,” and galloped away along his line. 

To save my horse, I had hitched him to a 
persimmon tree in a little gully some fifty 
yards or more in the rear. I had become a 
little careful of the faithful beast on account 
of two narrow escapes. Whilst readjusting the 
teams at our first position, I had ridden to my 
left, nearly in front of the Henrv house. Sev- 
eral of Griffin’s guns appeared to be trained 
on me. A rifle shell burrowed under the 
horse, and, exploding in the ground, covered 
him with dirt, but did no damf&ge. A fragment 
of another shell from overhead cut my can- 
teen open, and wasted a pint of very good 
brandy, that would have been a boon a little 
later on. His other escape was during our 
flight after we got behind the Henry house. 
An unexploded rifle shell grazed his neck, 
taking off a little of the mane about a foot 
from his head, bringing him to his knees by 
the concussion. 

To reach my horse after Jackson had given 
me permission to rejoin my battery, I had to 
pass the infantry of Hampton’s Legion, who 
were lying down in supporting distance of 


our artillery, then all in full play. (Colonel 
Wade Hampton’s “ Legion” at that time, 
as I remember, consisted of a regiment of 
infantry, a battalion of cavalry, and a four- 
gun battery of horse artillery.) Whilst un- 
tying my horse, a shell exploded in the 
midst of Hampton’s infantry, killing several 
and stampeding fifteen or twenty nearest the 
spot. I tried to rally them; but one huge 
fellow, musket in hand with bayonet fixed, 
had started on a run. I threw myself in his 
front with drawn sword, and threatened to cut 
him down, whereupon he made a lunge at me. 
I threw up my left arm to ward off the blow, 
but the bayonet-point ran under the wrist- 
band of my red flannel shirt, and raked the 
skin of my arm from wrist to shoulder. The 
blow knocked me sprawling on the ground, 
and the fellow got away. I tore off the dan- 
gling shirt-sleeve, and was barearmed as to 
my left, the remainder of the fight. 

I overtook my battery on the hill near the 
Lewis house (used as a hospital), in a field in 
front of which I saw General Johnston and 
staff grouped on their horags, and under fire 
from numerous shells that reached that hill. 
I rode up to General Johnston, reported our 
ammunition all gone, and requested to know 
where I could find the ordnance wagons and 
get a fresh supply. Observing the sorry plight 
of the battery and the condition of the sur- 
viving men and horses, he directed me to 
remove them farther to the rear to a place of 
perfect safety for men and horses, and re- 
turn myself to the field, where I might be of 
some service. I took the battery back per 
haps a mile, where we found a little stream 
of water, so welcome to men and horses. 
Being greatly exhausted, I rested for perhaps 
an hour, and returned to the front with Ser- 
geant Thomas Shumate, a favorite in the bat- 
tery, and always eager for action. 

When we regained the crest of the Henry 
plateau, the enemy had been swept from it, 
and the retreat had begun all along the line. 
We gazed upon the scene for a time, and. 
hearing firing between the Lewis house and 
the Stone Bndge, we rode back to see what 
it meant. Captain Lindsay Walker had ar 
rived from Fredericksburg with his six-Parrott- 
gun battery, and from a high hill was shelling 
the fugitives beyond Bull Run as they were 
fleeing in wild disorder to the shelter of the 
nearest woods, General J. E. B. Stuart, at 
the head of a body of yelling cavalry with 
drawn sabers, was sweeping round the base 
of the hill we were on, to cross the Run and 
fall upon the mob hurrying toward Centre- 
ville. 

When Stuart disappeared in the distance, 
Sergeant Shumate and I rode slowly back 
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toward where I had left my battery. Near- 
ing the Lewis house, we saw General 
Johnston and his staff coming toward us 
slowly, preceded a little by a solitary horse- 
man some paces in advance, who was lifting 
his hat to every one he met. From the like- 
ness I had seen of President Jefferson Davis, 
[ instantly recognized him and told Shumate 
who it was. With the impulsiveness of his 
nature, Shumate dashed up to the President, 
seized his hand, and huzzahed at the top of 
his voice. I could see that Mr. Davis was 
greatly amused, and I was convulsed with 
laughter. Wh&n they came within twenty 
steps of me, where I had halted to let the 
group pass, Shumate exclaimed, to the great 
amusement of all who heard him: “ Mr. 
President, there’s my captain, and I want to 
introduce you to him.” 

The President eyed me for a moment, as if 
he thought I was an odd-looking captain. I 
had on a battered slouch hat, a red flannel 
shirt with only one sleeve, corduroy trousers, 
and heavy cavalry boots. I was begrimed 
with burnt powder, dust, and blood from my 
ear and arm, and must have been about as 
hard-looking a specimen of a captain as 
was ever seen. Nevertheless, the President 
grasped my hand with a cordial salutation, 
and after a few words passed on. 


We found our battery refreshing themselves 


on fat bacon and bread. After a hasty meal, 
[ threw myself on a bag of oats, and slept till 
broad daylight next morning, notwithstanding 
a drenching rain, which beat upon me during 
the night. 

In fact, I was aroused in the morning by a 
messenger from ex-Governor Alston, of South 
Carolina, summoning me to the side of my 
gallant commander, Brigadier-General Bee, 
who had been mortally. wounded near the 
Henry house, where Bartow was instantly 
killed almost at the same moment. When I 
reached General Bee, who had been carried 
back to the cabin where I had joined him the 
night before, he was unconscious, and died in 
a few minutes whilst I was holding his hand. 
Some one during the night had told him that 
I had reflected on him for so long leaving our 
battery exposed to capture; and, at his request, 
messengers had been for hours hunting me in 
the darkness, to bring me to him, that I might 
learn from his own lips that he had sent Major 
Howard to order me to withdraw, when he 
was driven back across Young’s Branch and 
the turnpike. I was grieved deeply not to 
have seen him sooner. Possibly the failure of 
his order to reach me was providential. For 
full three-quarters of an hour we kept up a fire 
that delayed the enemy’s movement across 
Young’s Branch. But for that, they might 
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have gained the Henry plateau, before Jack- 
son and Hampton came up, and before Bee 
and Bartow had rallied their disorganized 
troops. Minutes count as hours under such 
circumstances, and trifles often turn the scale 
in great battles. 

General Jackson’s wound, received under 
the circumstances I have described, became 
very serious when inflammation set in. On 
hearing, three days after the fight, that he was 
suffering with it, I rode to his quarters, in a little 
farm-house near Centreville. Although ic was 
barely sunrise, he was out under the trees, bath, 
ing the hand with spring water. It was much 
swollen and very painful, but he bore himself 
stoically. His wife and baby had arrived the 
night before. His little daughter Julia was 
still in long dresses, and I remember tossing 
her, to her great delight, while breakfast was 
being made ready on a rude table under the 
trees. Of course, the battle was the only topic 
discussed at breakfast. I remarked, in Mrs. 
Jackson’s hearing, “ General, how is it that 
you can keep so cool, and appear so utterly 
insensible to danger in such a storm of shell 
and bullets as rained about you when your 
hand was hit?” He instantly became grave 
and reverential in his manner, and answered, 
in a low tone of great earnestness : “Captain, 
my religious belief teaches me to feel as safe 
in battle as in bed. God has fixed the time 
for my death. I do not concern myself about 
that, but to be always ready, no matter when 
it may overtake me.” He added, after a pause, 
looking me full in the face : “ Captain, that is 
the way all men should live, and then all 
would be equally brave.” 

I felt that this last remark was intended 
as a rebuke for my profanity, when I had com- 
plained to him on the field of the apparent 
abandonment of my battery to capture, and 
I apologized. He heard me, and simply said, 
“ Nothing can justify profanity.” 

I never knew him to let profanity pass 
without a rebuke but once. The incident was 
reported to me by the chief actor in it, 
Major John A, Harman, who was Jackson's 
chief quartermaster, and a man of extraor- 
dinary qualifications. It happened at Ed- 
wards Ferry, on the Potomac, when our army 
was crossing into Maryland in the Antietam 
campaign. Major-General D. H. Hill’s divis- 
ion was crossing, when Jackson rode up, 
and found the ford completely blocked with 
Hill’s wagon-train. He spoke sharply to Hill 
(who was his brother-in-law, they having 
married sisters) for allowing such confusion. 
General Hill replied that Ae was not a quarter- 
master, or something that implied it was no 
part of his business to get tangled wagons out 
of the river. Jackson instantly put Hill in 
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arrest, and, turning to Major Harman, ordered 
him to clear the ford. Harman dashed in 
among the wagoners, kicking mules, and ap- 
parently inextricable mass of wagons, and, in 
the voice of a stentor, poured out a volume 
of oaths that would have excited the admira- 
tion of the most scientific mule-driver. The 
effect was electrical. The drivers were fright- 
ened and swore as best they could, but far 
below the Major’sstandard. The mulescaught 
the inspiration from a chorus of familiar words, 
and all at once made a break for the Mary- 
land shore, and in five minutes the ford was 
clegzred. Jackson witnessed and heard it all. 
Harman rode back to join him, expecting a 
lecture, and, touching his hat, said: “ The ford 
is clear, General! There’s only one language 
that will make mules understand on a hot day 
that they must get out of the water.” The 
General, smiling, said: “Thank you, Major,” 
and dashed into the water at the head of his 
staff. 


My aim in these few pages being only to 
describe some incidents of the battle which 
came under my own observation, I have not 
attempted to sketch the progress of the fight, 
nor to discuss the controversies growing out 
of it. The duties of the command were ap- 
propriately divided between General John- 


ston, the ranking officer, and General Beaure- 
gard, who was in the thickest of the fight, 
and displayed a heroism which inspired all 
around him. The battle was mainly fought 
by Johnston’s troops from the Shenandoah. 
A large majority of the killed and wounded 
were his men and officers, Beauregard’s 
troops were strung out for several miles down 
the valley of Bull Run, and did not get up to 
our aid till near the end of the day. General 
Beauregard himself came upon the field long 
before any of his troops arrived, except those 
he had posted under Evans to guard the 
Stone Bridge, and which, with Bee’s troops, 
bore the brunt of the first attack. 

The uninformed, North and South, have 
wondered why Johnston and Beauregard did 
not follow on to Washington. General John- 
ston, in his “ Narrative,” has clearly and con- 
clusively answered that question. It was 
simply impossible. We had neither the food 
nor transportation at Manassas necessary to 
a forward movement. This subject was the 
cause of sharp irritation between our com- 
manding generals at Manassas and Mr. 
Davis and his Secretary of War, Mr. Benja- 
min. There was a disposition in the quarter- 
master’s and commissary departments at Rich- 
mond to deny the extent of the destitution 
of our army immediately after the battle. To 
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ascertain the exact facts of the case, Genera] 
Johnston organized a board of officers to in. 
vestigate and report the condition of the 
transportation and commissariat of the army 
at Manassas on the 21st of July, and their 
daily condition for two weeks thereafter, 
That Board was composed of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Robert B. Lee (a cousin of General 
R. E. Lee), representing the commissary de. 
partment, Major (afterwards Major-General) 
W. L. Cabell, representing the quartermaster’s 
department, and myself from the line. My 
associates on this Board were old United States 
army officers of acknowledged ability and 
large experience. We organized early in 
August, and made an exhaustive investigation 
and detailed report. I have a distinct recol- 
lection that we found that there was not at 
Manassas one full day’s rations on the mom. 
ing of the battle (July 21) for the combined 
armies of Johnston and Beauregard, and that 
on no single day for the succeeding two weeks 
was there as much as a three days’ supply 
there. We found that there were not wagons 
and teams enough at any time to have trans- 
ported three days’ supplies for the troops if 
put in motion away from the railroad. We 
found that for weeks preceding the 21st of 
July General Beauregard had been urgent 
and almost importunate in his demands on the 
quartermaster and commissary generals at 
Richmond for adequate supplies. We found 
that Colonel Northrop, the commissary-gen- 
eral, had not only failed to send forward ade. 
quate supplies for such an emergency as arose 
when General Johnston brought his army 
from the valley, but that he had interfered 
with and interdicted the efforts of officers of the 
department, who were with General Beaure 
gard, to collect supplies from the rich and 
abundant region lying between the hostile 
armies. After reporting the facts, we unani- 
mously concurred in the opinion that they 
proved the impossibility of a successful and 
rapid pursuit of the defeated enemy to Wash- 
ington. This report, elaborately written out 
and signed, was forwarded to Richmond, and 
in a few days was returned by Mr. Judah P. 
Benjamin, Secretary of War, with an indorse 
ment to the effect that the Board had tran- 
scended its powers by expressing an opinion 
as to what the facts did or did not prove, 
and sharply ordering us to strike out all that 
part of the report, and send only the facts 
ascertained by us. We met and complied 
with this order, though indignant at the 
reprimand, and returned our amended report. 
That was the last I ever heard of it. It never 
saw daylight. Who suppressed it I do not 
know. 
Jno. D. Imboden. 
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MANASSAS TO SEVEN PINES. 


A REPLY TO JEFFERSON DAVIS,—INCLUDING DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BATTLES OF 
BULL RUN AND SEVEN PINES. 


SUDLEY SPRINGS FORD, LOOKING SOUTH. 

On the right, ruins of Sudley mineral opines On the hill, Sudley 
fpr eg RE 
first planted his battery. — ED. 

Ww EN the State of Virginia seceded, being 

a citizen of that State, I resigned my office 
in the United States Army. And as I had seen 
a good deal of military service, in the Seminole 
and Mexican wars and in the West, the Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy offered me a com- 
mission in the highest grade in his army. I 
accepted the offer because the invasion of the 
South was inevitable. But I soon incurred 

Mr. Davis’s displeasure by protesting against 
an illegal act of his by which I was greatly 
wronged. Still he retained me in important 
positions, although his official letters were 
harsh. In 1864, however, he degraded me 
to the utmost of his power by summarily re- 
moving me from a high command. Believing 
that he was prompted to this act by animos- 
ity, and not by dispassionate opinion, I un- 
dertake to prove this animosity by many 
extracts from his “ Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federacy” (D. Appleton & Co.: 1881), and 
my comments thereon. 


A QUESTION OF RANK, 


Mr. Davis recites (Vol. I., p. 307) the 
law securing to officers who might leave the 
United States Army to enter that of the Con- 
federacy the same relative rank in the latter 
which they had in the former, provided their 
resignations had been offered in the six months 
= following the 14th of March, and then 
adds : 


“ The provisions hereof are in the view entertained, 
that the army was of the States, not of the Govern- 
ment, and was to secure to officers adhering to the 


Confederate States the same relative rank which they 
had before those States had withdrawn from the 
Union. .. . 

“How well the Government observed both the 
letter and spirit of the law will be seen by reference 
to its action in the matter of appointments.” 

Those of the five generals were the most 
prominent, of course. All had resigned within 
the time prescribed. Their relative rank in 
the United States Army just before secession 
was: 1st, J. E. Johnston, Brigadier-General ; 
2d, S. Cooper, Colonel; 3d, A. S. Johnston, 
Colonel ; 4th, R. E. Lee, Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
and sth, G. T. Beauregard, Major. All of 
them but the 3d had previous appointments, 
when, on the 31st of August, the Government 
announced new ones: S. Cooper’s being 
dated May 16, A. S. Johnston’s May 28, R. 
E. Lee’s June 14, J. E Johnston's July 4, 
and G. T. Beauregard’s July 21. So the law 
was violated, ist, by disregarding existing 
commissions ; 2d, by giving different instead 
of the same dates to commissions; and 3d, 
by not recognizing previous rank in the 
United States Army. The only effect of this 
triple violation of law was to reduce J. E. John- 
ston from the first to the fourth place, which, 
of course, must have been its object. 


“It is a noteworthy fact [he —— that the 


three highest officers in rank . . . were all so indif- 
ferent to any question of personal interest that they 
had received their appointment before they were aware 
it was to be conferred.” 


This implies that the conduct described was 
unusual. On the contrary, it was that of the 
body of officers who left the United States 
Army to enter that of the Confederacy. It is 
strange that the author should disparage so 
many honorable men. He states (page 309) 
that General Lee, when ordered from Rich- 
mond to the South for the first time, asked 
what rank he held in the army: “So wholly 
had pis heart and his mind been consecrated 
to the public service that he had not remem- 
bered if he ever knew of his advancement.” 

As each grade has its duties, an officer can- 
not know his duty if ignorant of his rank. 
Therefore General Lee always knew his rank, 
for he never failed in his duty. Besides, his 
official correspondence at the time referred to 
shows that he knew that he was major-general 
of the Virginia forces until May 25, 1861, and 
a Confederate general after that date. 
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THE MOVEMENT FROM THE SHENANDOAH 
TO MANASSAS. 


DESCRIBING the events which immediately 
preceded the battle of Manassas, Mr. Davis 
says (page 340): 

“The forces there assembled [in Virginia] were 
divided into three armies, at positions the most impor- 
tant and threatened. One, under General J. E. John- 
ston, at Harper’s Ferry, covering the valley of the 
Shenandoah. .. . 

‘“‘ Harper’s Ferry was an important position both for 
military and political considerations. . The dem- 
onstrations of General Patterson, commanding the 
Federal army in that region, caused General Johnston 
earnestly to insist on being allowed to retire to a 
position nearer to Winchester.” 

Harper’s Ferry is twenty-two miles east of 
the route into the Shenandoah Valley, and 
could be held only by an army strong enough 
to drive an enemy from the heights north and 
east of it. So it is anything but an important 
position. These objections were expressed to 
the Government two days after my arrival, 
and I suggested the being permitted to move 
the troops as might -be necessary. All this 
before General Patterson had advanced from 
Chambersburg. 

The assertion in the first sentence of Gen- 
eral Cooper’s letter (page 341)—“ You had 
been heretofore instructed to exercise your 
discretion as to retiring from your position at 


Harper’s Ferry” — is incorrect. No such in- 
structions had been given. The last instruc- 
tions on the subject received by me are in 


General Lee’s letter of June 7. 
Records,” Vol. II. page gro.) 

On page 341 Mr. Davis says: “The tem- 
porary occupation [of Harper’s Ferry] was 
especially needful for the removal of the valu- 
able machinery and material in the armory 
located there.” The removal of the machinery 
was not an object referred to in General Coo- 
per’s letter. But the presence of our army any- 
where in the Valley within a day’s march of the 
position, would have protected that removal. 

That letter (page 341) was received two 
days after the army left Harper’s Ferry to 
meet General McClellan’s troops, believed by 
intelligent people of Winchester to be ap- 
proaching from the west. 

On page 345 he says it was a difficult prob- 
lem to know which army, whether Be&ure- 
gard’s at Manassas or Johnston’s in the Valley, 
should be reénforced by the other, because 
these generals were “each asking reénforce- 
ments from the other.” All that was written 
by me on the subject is in the letter (page 
345) dated July 9: “I have not asked for 
reénforcements because I supposed that the 
War Department, informed of the state of 


(“ War 
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affairs everywhere, could best judge where the 
troops at its disposal are most required. . . . 
If it is proposed to strengthen us against the 
attack I suggest as soon to be made, it seems 
to me that General Beauregard might with 
great expedition furnish five or six thousand 
men for a few days.” 

Mr. Davis says, after quoting from this letter: 

“ As soon as I became satisfied that Manassas was 
the objective point of the enemy’s movement, I wrote 
to General Johnston urging him to make preparations 
for a junction with General Beauregard.” 

There is abundant evidence that the South- 
ern President never thought of transferring 
the troops in the “ Valley” to Manassas until 
the proper time to do it came—that is, when 
McDowell was known to be advancing. This 
fact is shown by the anxiety he expressed to 
increase the number of those troops.* And 
General Lee, writing to Mr. Davis in Novem- 
ber, 1861 (“ War Records,” Vol. II., p. 515), 
says in regard to General Beauregard’s sug- 
gestion that he be reénforced from my army: 


“ You decided that the movements of the enemy in 
and about Alexandria were not sufficiently demonstra- 
tive to warrant the withdrawing of any of the troops 
from the Shenandoah Valley. A few days afterwards, 
however,— I think three or four,—the reports from 
General Beauregard showed so clearly the enemy's 
purpose, that you ordered General Johnston, with his 
effective force, to march at once to the support of 
General Beauregard.” 

This letter is in reply to one from Mr. 
Davis, to the effect that statements had been 
widely published to show that General Beav- 
regard’s forces had been held inactive by his 
(Mr. Davis’s) rejection of plans for vigorous of- 
fensive operations proposed to him by the gen- 
eral, and desiring to know of General Lee what 
those plans were, and why they were rejected. 

“On the 17th of July, 1861,” says Mr. 
Davis (page 346), “the following telegram 
was sent by the adjutant-general ” to General 
J. E. Johnston, Winchester, Va. : 

“General Beauregard is attacked. To strike the 
enemy a decisive blow, a junction of all your effective 
force will be needed. If practicable, make the move- 
ment, sending your sick and baggage to Culpeper 
Court House, either by railroad or by Warrenton. In 
all the arrangements exercise your discretion. [Signed] 
S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General.” 

Mr. Davis asserts that I claim that discre- 
tion was given me by the words “all the 
arrangements.” I claimed it from what he 
terms the only positive part of the order, viz., 
“ If practicable, make the movement, sending 
your sick to Culpeper Court House.” 


“The sending the sick to Culpeper Court House 
[Mr. Davis — might have been after or before the 
effective force had moved to the execution of the main 
and only positive part of the order.’’ 


* See “ War Records,” Vol. II., letters on pages 924, 935, 94°, 973, 976, 977- 
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« Make the movement” would have been 
a positive order, but “ if practicable ” deprived 
it of that character, and gave the officer re- 
ceiving it a certain discretion. But, as the 
movement desired was made promptly, it was 
surely idle to discuss, twenty years after, 
whether the officer could lawfully have done 
what he did not do. At the time the decision 
of such a question might have been neces- 
sary; but, as Mr. Davis will give no more 
orders to generals, and as the officer concerned 
will execute no more, such a discussion is idle 
now. The use of the wagons required in the 
march of the army would have been neces- 
sary to remove the sick to the railroad sta- 
tion at Strasburg, eighteen miles distant; so 
this removal could zof have been made after 
the march. There being seventeen hundred 
sick, this part of their transportation would 
have required more time than the transfer of 
the troops to Manassas, which was the im- 
portant thing. The sick were, therefore, prop- 
erly and quickly provided for in Winchester. 
I was the only judge of the “ practicable” ; 
and “if practicable” refers to the whole sen- 
tence as much to sending the sick to Cul- 
peper as to “make the movement.” Still he 
says (page 347): 

“ His fy eee of the 12th and 13th expressed 
his doubts about his power to retire from before the 
superior force of General Patterson. Therefore, the 
word ‘ practicable ’ was in that connection the equiva- 
lent of * possible.’ ” 

It is immaterial whether “if practicable” 
or “if possible” was written. I was the only 
judge of the possibility or practicability ; and, 
if General Patterson had not changed his po- 
sition after the telegram was received, I might 
have thought it necessary’to attack him, to 
“make the movement practicable.” But as to 
my power to retire. On the is5th General 
Patterson’s forces were half a day’s march 
from us, and on the 12th more than a day’s 
march ; and, as Stuart’s cavalry did not per- 
mit the enemy to observe us, retreat would 
have been easy, and I could not possibly have 
written to the contrary.®* 

As to Mr. Davis’s telegram (page 348), and 
the anxiety in Mr. Davis’s mind lest there 
should be some unfortunate misunderstanding 
between General Beauregard and me,— my 
inquiry was intended and calculated to estab- 
lish beyond dispute our relative positions. As 
a Confederate brigadier-general I had been 
junior to General Beauregard, but was cre- 
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ated general by act of Congress. But, as this 
had not been published to the army, it was not 
certain that it was known at Manassas. If it 
was not, the President’s telegram gave the in- 
formation, and prevented what he seems to 
have apprehended. 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN.t 


On page 349 to the end of the chapter, the 
President describes his visit to the field of 
battle near Manassas. “ As we advanced,” he 
says, “ the storm of battle was rolling west- 
ward.” But, in fact, the fighting ceased be- 
fore he left Manassas. He then mentions 
meeting me on a hill which commanded a 
general view of the field, and proceeding far- 
ther west, where he saw a Federal “ column,” 
which a Confederate squadron charged and 
put to flight. But the captain in command of 
this squadron says in his report that the col- 
umn seen was a party of our troops. Mr. 
Davis also dilates on the suffering of our 
troops for want of supplies and camp equi- 
page, and on his efforts to have them pro- 
vided for. After the battle ended, officers were 
duly directed by me to have food brought tothe 
ground where the troops were to pass the night. 

I was not in the conference described by Mr. 
Davis (pages 353, 354, 355). Having left the 
field after ten o’clock, and ridden in the dark 
slowly, it was about half-past eleven when | 
found the President and General Beauregard 
together, in the latter’s quarters at Manassas. 
We three conversed an hour or more without 
referring to pursuit or an advance upon Wash- 
ington. The “conference” described by him 
must have occurred before my arrival, and 
Mr. Davis may very well have forgotten that 
I was not present then. 

But, when the President wrote, he had for- 
gotten the subject of the conference he de- 
scribed ; for the result, as he states it, was an 
order, not for pursuit by the army, but for the 
detail of two parties to collect wounded men 
and abandoned property near the field of bat- 
tle. This order (pages 355, 356) is “to the 
same effect,” Mr. Davis says, as the one he 
wrote, and which he terms a direction to pur- 
sue the Federal army at early dawn. 

It is asserted (page 354) that I left the 
command over both Confederate armies in 
General Beauregard’s hands during the en- 
gagement. Such conduct would have been 
as base as flight from the field in the heat of 


* Mr. Davis has a few words of praise for General Johnston, which, in this connection, will be of interest to 
the reader: “ It gives me pleasure to state that, from all the accounts received at the time, the plans of General 
Johnston for masking his withdrawal to form a junction with General Beauregard were conducted with marked 


skill ” (page 347).— Ep. 


t For views of the field and pictorial incidents of the battle of Bull Run, see General Beauregard’s paper 


in Toe CENTURY for November, 1884. 
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battle, and would have brought upon me the 
contempt of every honorable soldier. It is 
disproved by the fact that General Beauregard 
was willing to serve under me there, and 
again in North Carolina, near the close of the 
war ; and associated with me. As this accusa- 
tion is published by the Southern President, 
and indorsed by General Beauregard, it 
requires my contradiction. 

Instead of leaving the command in General 
Beaurégard’s hands, I assumed it over both 
armies immediately after my arrival on the 
2oth, showing General Beauregard as my 
warrant the President’s telegram defining my 
position. The usual order* assuming com- 
mand was written and sent to General Beau- 
regard’s office for distribution. He was then 
told that as General Patterson would no doubt 
hasten to join General McDowell assoon as he 
discovered my movement, we must attack the 
Federal army next morning. General Beaure- 
gard then pointed out on a map of the neigh- 
borhood the roads leading to the enemy’s 
camp at Centreville from the different parts 
of our line south of the stream, and the 
positions of the brigades near each road; 
and a simple order of march, by which our 
troops would unite near the Federal position, 
was sketched. Having had neither sleep nor 
recumbent rest since the morning of the 17th, 
I begged General Beauregard to put this or- 
der of march on paper, and have the necessary 
copies made and sent to me for inspection in 
a grove, near, where I expected to be resting ; 
this in time for distribution before night. 
This distribution was to be by him, the imme- 
diate commander of most of the troops. Seeing 
that eight brigades were on the right of the 
line to Centreville, and but one to the left of 
it at a distance of four miles, I desired Gen- 
eral Beauregard to have Bee’s and Jackson’s 
brigades placed in this interval near the de- 
tached brigade. 

The papers were brought to me a little 
before sunrise next morning. They differed 
greatly from the order sketched the day before; 
but as they would put the troops in motion if 
distributed, it would be easy then to direct the 
course of each division. By the order sketched 
the day before, all our forces would have 
been concentrated near Centreville, to attack 
the Federal army. By that prepared by Gen- 
eral Beauregard but four brigades were di- 
rected “to the attack of Centreville,” of 
which one and a half had not yet arrived 
from the Valley, while six brigades were to 
move forward to the Union Mills and Centre- 
ville road, there to hold themselves in readi- 
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ness to support the attack on Centreville, or 
to move, two to Sangster’s cross-roads, two to 
Fairfax Station, and two to Fairfax Court 
House. The two and a half brigades on the 
ground, even supported by the half brigade of 
the reserve also on the ground, in all proba. 
bility would have been defeated by the whole 
Federal army before the three bodies of two 
brigades each could have come to their aid, 
over distances of from three to five miles. 
Then, if the enemy had providentially been 
defeated by one-sixth or one-eighth of their 
number, Sangster’s cross-roads and Fairfax 
Station were out of their line of retreat. 

Soon after sunrise on the 2st, it was re- 
ported that a large body of Federal troops 
was approaching on the Warrenton Turnpike. 
This offensive movement of the enemy would 
have frustrated our plan of the day before, if 
the orders for it had been delivered to the 
troops. It appears from the reports of the com. 
manders of the six brigades on the right that 
but one of them, General Longstreet, re- 
ceived it. Learning that Bee’s and Jackson's 
brigades were still on the right, I again de- 
sired General Beauregard to transfer them to 
the left, which he did, giving the same orders 
to Hampton's Legion, just arrived. These, with 
Cocke’s brigade then near the turnpike, would 
necessarily receive the threatened attack. 

General Beauregard then suggested that all 
our troops on the right should move rapidly to 
the left and assail the attacking Federal troops 
in flank. This suggestion was accepted; and 
together we joined those troops. Three of the 
four brigades of the first line, at Mitchell's, 
Blackburn’s, and McLean’s fords, reported 
strong bodies of United States troops on the 
wooded heights before them. This /rustrated 
the second plan. Two Federal batteries—one 
in front of Bonham’s brigade at Mitchell's ford, 
the other before Longstreet’s at Blackburn's 
ford — were annoying us, although their firing 
was slow. 

About 8 o’clock, after receiving such infor- 
mation as scouts could give, I left General 
Beauregard near Longstreet’s position, and 
placed myself on Lookout Hill, in rear of 
Mitchell's ford, to await the development of 
the enemy’s designs. About 9 o'clock the sig- 
nal officer, Captain Alexander, reported that 
a column of Federal troops could be seen 
crossing the valley of Bull Run, two miles 
beyond our left. 

General McDowell had been instructed by 
the general-in-chief to pass the Confederate 
right and seize the railroad in our rear. 
But, learning that the district to be passed 


* General J. A. Early, in his narrative of these events, says: “ During the 20th, General Johnston arrived 
at Manassas Junction by the railroad, and that day we received the order from him assuming command of 
the combined armies of General Beauregard and himself.”—J. E. J 
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through was rugged and covered with woods, 
and therefore unfavorable to a large army, 
he determined, after devoting three days 
to reconnaissance, to operate on the open 
and favorable ground to his right, and turn 
our left. He had another object in this second 
plan, and an important one —that this course 
would place his between the two Confederate 
armies, and prevent their junction ; and if it 
had been made a day or two sooner, this 
manceuvre would have accomplished that 
object. 

General McDowell marched from Centre- 
ville by the Warrenton turnpike with three 
divisions, sending a fourth division to deceive 
us by demonstrations in front of our main 


body. Leaving the turnpike a half mile from 
the Stone Bridge, he made a long detour to 
Sudley ford, where he crossed Bull Run and 
turned towards Manassas. Colonel Evans, who 
commanded fourteen companies near the Stone 
Bridge, discovered this manceuvre, and moved 
with his little force along the base of the hill 
north of the turnpike, to place it before the 
enemy near the Sudley and Manassas road. 
Here he was assailed by greatly superior num- 
bers, which he resisted obstinately. 

General Beauregard had joined me on 
Lookout Hill, and we could distinctly hear 
the sounds and see the smoke of the fight. But 
they indicated no hostile force that Evans's 
troops and those of Bee, Hampton and Jackson, 
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which we could see hurrying towards the con- 
flict in that order, were not adequate to resist. 

On reaching the broad, level top of the 
hill south of the turnpike, Bee, appreciat- 
ing the strength of the position, formed his 
troops (half of his own and half of Bartow’s 
brigade) on that ground. But seeing Evans 
struggling against great odds, he crossed the 
valley and formed on the right and a little in 
advance of him. Here the five or six regi- 
ments, with six field-pieces, held their ground for 
an hour against 10,000 or 12,000 United States 
troops, when, finding they were overlapped on 
each flank by the continually arriving enemy, 
General Bee fell back to the position from which 
he had moved to rescue Evans—crossing the 
valley, closely pressed by the Federal army. 

Hampton with his legion reached the val- 
ley as the retrograde movement began. Form- 
ing it promptly, he joined in the action, and 
contributed greatly to the orderly character of 
the retreat by his courage and admirable sol- 
diership, seconded by the excellent con- 
duct of the gentlemen composing his legion. 
Imboden and his battery did excellent service 
on this trying occasion. Bee met Jackson at 
the head of his brigade, on the position he 
had first taken, and he began to re-form and 
Jackson to deploy at the same time. 

In the mean time I had been waiting with 


General Beauregard on Lookout Hill for evi- 
dence of General McDowell’s design. The 
violence of the firing on the left indicated a 
battle, but the large bodies of troops re- 
ported by chosen scouts to be facing our right 


kept me in doubt. But near eleven o’clock 
reports that those troops were felling trees 
showed that they were standing on the defen- 
sive ; and new clouds of dust on the left proved 
that a large body of Federal troops wasarriving 
onthe field. It thus appeared that the enemy’s 
great effort was to be against our left. I ex- 
pressed this to General Beauregard, and the 
necessity of reénforcing the brigades engaged, 
and desired him to send immediate orders to 
Early and Holmes, of the second line, to has- 
ten to the conflict with their brigades. General 
Bonham, who was near me, was desired to 
send up two regiments and a battery. I then 
set off at a rapid gallop to the scene of action. 
General Beauregard joined me without a 
word. Passing on the way Colonel Pendle- 
ton with two batteries, I directed him to fol- 
low with them as fast as possible. 

It now seemed that a battle was to be 
fought entirely different in place and circum- 
stance from the two plans previously adopted, 
and abandoned as impracticable. Instead of 
taking the initiative and operating in front of 
our line, we were compelled to fight on the 
defensive more than a mile in rear of that line, 
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and at right angles to it, on a field selected by 
General Bee,— with no other plans than those 
suggested by the changing events of battle. 
While we were riding forward General 
Beauregard suggested to me to assign him to 
the immediate command of the troops en- 
gaged, so that my supervision of the whole field 
might not be interrupted, to which I assented. 
So he commanded those troops under me: 
as elsewhere, lieutenant-generals commanded 
corps, and major-generals divisions, under me. 
When we were near the ground where Bee 
was re-forming and Jackson deploying his 
brigade, I saw a regiment in line with or. 
dered arms and facing to the front, but two or 
three hundred yards in rear of its proper place. 
On inquiry I learned that it had lost all its 
field-officers ; so, riding on its left flank, | 
easily marched it to its place. It was the 
Fourth Alabama, an excellent regiment ; and 
I mention this because the circumstance has 
been greatly exaggerated. 
After the troops were in good battle order 
I turned to the supervision of the whole field. 
The enemy’s great numerical superiority was 
discouraging. Yet, from strong faith in Beav- 
regard’s capacity and courage, and the high 
soldierly qualities of Bee and Jackson, | 
hoped that the fight would be maintained un- 
til I could bring adequate reénforcements to 
their aid. For this Holmes and Early were 
urged to hasten their march, and Ewell was 
ordered to follow them with his brigade with 
all speed. Broken troops were reorganized 
and led back into the fight with the help of 
my own and part of General Beauregard’s 
staff. Cocke’s brigade was held in rear of the 
right to observe a large body of Federal 
troops in a position from which Bee's right 
flank could have been struck in a few minutes. 
After these additions had been made to our 
troops then engaged, we had nine regiments 
of infantry, five batteries, and three hundred 
cavalry of the Army of the Shenandoah, and 
about two regiments and a half of infantry, 
six companies of cavalry, and six field-pieces 
of the Army of the Potomac, holding at bay 
three divisions of the United States army. 
The Southern soldiers had, however, two great 
advantages in the contest : greater skill in the 
use of fire-arms, and the standing on the defen- 
sive, by which they escaped such disorder as 
advancing under fire produced in the ranks of 
their adversaries, undisciplined like themselves. 
A report received about two o'clock from 
Genera! Beauregard’s office that another 
United States army was approaching from 
the north-west, and but a few miles from us, 
caused me to send orders to Bonham, Long- 
street, and Jones to hold their brigades south 
of Bull Run, and ready to move. 
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When Bonham’s two regiments appeared 
soon after, Cocke’s brigade was ordered into 
action on our right. Fisher’s North Carolina 
regiment coming up, Bonham’s two regiments 
were directed against the Federal right, and 
Fisher’s was afterwards sent in the same di- 
rection; for the enemy’s strongest efforts 
seemed to be directed against our left, as if 
to separate us from Manassas Junction. 

About half-past three o’clock, General E. 
K. Smith arrived with three regiments of 
Elzey’s brigade, coming from Manassas Junc- 
tion. He was instructed, through a staff offi- 
cer sent forward to meet him, to form on 
the left of our line, his left thrown forward, 
and attack the enemy in flank. At his request 
[ joined him, directed his course, and gave 
him these instructions. Before the formation 
was completed, he fell severely wounded, and 
while falling from his horse directed Colonel 
Elzey to take command. That officer appre- 
ciated the manceuvre and executed it gallantly 
and well. General Beauregard promptly seized 
the opportunity it afforded, and threw for- 
ward the whole line. The enemy was driven 
from the long-contested hill, and the tide of 
battle at length turned. But the first Federal 
line driven into the valley was there rallied 
on a second, the two united presenting a 
formidable aspect. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Colonel Early had come upon the field 
with his brigade. He was instructed by me 
to make a detour to the left and assail the 
Federal right in flank. He reached the 
ground in time, accompanied by Stuart’s cav- 
alry and Beckham’s battery, and made his 
attack with a skill and courage which routed 
the Federal right in a moment. General 
Beauregard, charging in front, made the rout 
complete. The Federal right fled in confusion 
toward the Sudley ford, and the center and 
left marched off rapidly by the turnpike. 

Stuart pursued the fugitives on the Sudley 
road, and Colonel Radford, with two squad- 
rons I had held in reserve near me during the 
day, was directed to cross Bull Run at Ball’s 
ford, and strike the column on the turnpike in 
flank. The number of prisoners taken by 
these parties of cavalry greatly exceeded their 
own numbers. But they were too weak to make 
a serious impression on an army, although 
a defeated one. 

At twenty minutes before five, when the 
retreat of the enemy toward Centreville began, 
I sent orders to Brigadier-General Bonham by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lay, of his staff, who hap- 
pened to be with me, to march with his own and 
Longstreet’s brigade (which were nearest Bull 
Run and the Stone Bridge), by the quickest 
route, to the turnpike, and form them across it 
to intercept the retreat of the Federal troops. 

VoL. XXX.—10. 


But he found so little appearance of rout in 
those troops as to make the execution of his 
instructions seem impracticable ; so the two 
brigades returned to their camps. When the 
retreat began, the body of United States 
troops that had passed the day on the Cen- 
treville side of Bull Run made a demonstra- 
tion on the rear of our right; which was 
repelled by Holmes’s brigade just arrived. 

Soon after the firing ceased, General Ewell 
reported to me, saying that his brigade was 
about midway from its camp near Union 
Mills. He had ridden forward to see the part 
of the field on which he might be required to 
serve, to prepare himself to act intelligently. 

The victory was as complete as one gained 
in an open country by infantry and artillery 
can be. Our cavalry pursued as far as they 
could effectively ; but when they encountered 
the main column, after dispersing or captur- 
ing little parties and stragglers, they could 
make no impression. 

General McDowell marched from the Poto- 
mac with 35,000 men in five divisions, three 
of which (three-fifths) were engaged (about 
21,000). 

On our side the Army of the Shenandoah 
had on the field 8000 men; that of the Po 
tomac, as reported, 9477 men; total, 17,477. 


Killed. ~~ a Miss 


ing. 


The Army of the Shenandoah lost 282 1582 1 
= 6S “ Potomac “ 105 519 12 


General Beauregard’s first plan of attack was‘ 
delivered to me by his aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Chisolm, when I was thirty-four miles from 
Manassas. It was, that I should leave the 
railroad at Piedmont Station, thirty-six miles 
from the enemy at Centreville, and attack him 
in rear, and when our artillery announced that 
we had begun the fight, General Beauregard 
would move up from Bull Run and assail the 
enemy on that side. I rejected the plan, be- 
cause such a one would enable an officer of 
ordinary sense and vigor to defeat our two 
armies one after the other. For McDowell, by 
his numerical superiority, could have disposed 
of my forces in less than two hours, that is to 
say, before Beauregard could have come up, 
when he also could have been defeated and the 
campaign ended. 

An opinion seems to prevail with some 
persons who have written about the battle, 
that important plans of General Beauregard 
were executed by him. It is a mistake; the 
first intention, announced to General Beau- 
regard by me when we met, was to attack the 
enemy at Centreville as early as possible on 
the twenty-first. This was anticipated by Mc- 
Dowell’s early advance. The second, to attack 
the Federals in flank near the turnpike with 
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our main force, suggested by General Beau- 
regard, was prevented by the enemy’s occupa- 
tion of the high ground in front of our right. 

As fought, the battle was made by me; 
Bee’s and Jackson’s brigades were transferred 
to the left by me. I decided that the battle 
was to be there, and directed the measures 
necessary to maintain it; a most important 
one being the assignment of General Beaure- 
gard to the immediate command of this left 
which he held. In like manner the senior offi- 
cer on the right would have commanded there, 
if the Federal left had attacked. 

These facts in relation to the battle are my 
defense against the accusation indorsed by Gen- 
eral Beauregard and published by Mr. Davis. 

In an account of the battle published in 
the November number of THe Century, Gen- 
eral Beauregard mentions offensive operations 
he “ had designed and ordered against his | ad- 
versary’s] left flank and rear at Centreville,” 
and censures my friend General R. S. Ewell 
for their failure. At the time referred to, three 
of the four Federal divisions were near Bull 
Run, above the turnpike, and the fourth facing 
our right, so that troops of ours, going to Cen- 
treville then, if not prevented by the Federal di- 
vision facing them,would have found noenemy. 
And General Ewell was not, as he reports, 
“ instructed in the plan of attack”; for he says 
in his official report: “. I first received 
orders to hold myself in readiness to advance 
at a moment’s notice. I next received a copy 

‘of an order sent to me by General Jones, in 
which it was stated that I had been ordered 
to his support.” Three other contradictory 
orders, he says, followed. As to the compari- 
son with Desaix at Marengo, made by Gen- 
eral Beauregard, the circumstances had no 
resemblance. Desaix was separated from the 
French army, heard the sounds of battle, 
knew that he was wanted therey and went 
there. General Ewell knew that a battle was 
raging; but knew, too, that all the unengaged 
brigades were between him and it, and his 
commander was near enough to give him 
orders. But he had no reason to suppose 
that his commander desired him to move to 
Centreville, where there was then no enemy. 
There could have been no greater mistake on 
General Ewell’s part than making the move- 
ment to Centreville. 

A brief passage in my official report of this 
battle displeased President Davis. In referring 
to his telegraphic order I gave its meaning 
very briefly, but accurately — “ directing me, 
if practicable, to go to General Beauregard’s 
assistance, after sending my sick to Culpeper 
Court House.” Mr. Davis objected to the word 
after. Being informed of this by a friend, I cheer- 
fully consented to his expunging the word, be- 
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cause that would not affect the meaning of the 
sentence. But the word is still in his harsh jp. 
dorsement. He also had this passage stricken 
out: “ The delay of sending the sick, nearly 1 700 
in number, to Culpeper, would have made jt 
impossible to arrive at Manassas in time. They 
were therefore provided forin Winchester; ” and 
substituted this: “ Oursick, nearly 1700 in num. 
ber, were provided for in Winchester.” Being 
ordered to send the sick to Culpeper, as well 
as to move to Manassas, it was necessary to 
account for disobedience, which my words did, 
and which his substitute for them did not. 

Mr. Davis (page 359) expresses indigna- 
tion that, as he says, “ Among the article 
abandoned by the enemy on the field of 
Manassas, were handcufis, the fit appendage 
of a policeman, not of asoldier.” I saw none, 
nor did I see any one who had seen them. 

Mr. Davis states (page 359) that “On the 
night of the 22d, I held a second confer. 
ence with Generals Johnston and Beauregard.” 
I was in no conference like that of which ac. 
count is given on page 360. And one that 
he had with me on that day proved conclu- 
sively that he had no thought of sending our 
army against Washington ; for in it he offered 
me the command in West Virginia, promising 
to increase the forces there adequately from 
those around us. 

He says (page 361): 

“ What discoveries would have been made, and wiiat 
results would have ensued from the establishment of 
our guns upon the south bank of the river to open fire 


upon the capital, are speculative opinions upon which 
it would be useless to enter.” 


Mr. Davis seems to have forgotten what 
was as well known then as now —that our 
army was more disorganized by victory than 
that of the United States by defeat ; that 
there were strong fortifications, well manned, 
to cover the approaches to Washington and 
prevent the establishment of our guns on 
the south bank of the river. He knew, too, 
that we had no means of cannonading the 
capital, nor a disposition to make barbarous 
war. He says (page 362): 

“ When the smoke of battle had lifted from the field 
- » » some . . . censoriously asked why the 
fruits of the victory had not been gathered by the cap- 
ture of Washington City. . Then some in- 
discreet friends of the generals commanding in the 
battle . . . induced the allegation that the President 


had prevented the generals from making an immediate 
and vigorous pursuit of the routed enemy.” 


Mr. Davis has no ground for this assertion ; 
the generals were attacked first and most 
severely. It was not until the press had ex- 
hausted itself upon them, that some of them 
turned upon him. On November 3 he wrote 
to me that reports were circulated to the effect 
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that he “ prevented General Beauregard from 
pursuing the enemy after the battle of Man- 
assas, and had subsequently restrained him 
from advancing upon Washington City. . . . 
| call upon you to say whether I obstructed 
the pursuit of the enemy after the victory at 
Manassas, or have everobjected toan advance, 
or other active operation, which it was feasible 
for the army to undertake.” 

I replied on the roth, answering the first 
question in the negative, and added an ex- 
planation which put the responsibility on my- 
self. I replied to the second question, that it 
had never been feasible for the army to advance 
farther toward Washington than it had done, 
and referred to a conference at Fairfax Court 
House (Oct. 1, 1861) in reference to leading 
the army into Maryland, in which he informed 
the three senior officers that he had not the 
means of giving the army the strength they 
considered necessary for offensive operations. 

Mr. Davis was displeased by my second re- 
ply, because in his mind there was but one 
question in his letter. I maintain that there are 
two, namely : (1) Did he obstruct the pursuit 
of the enemy after the victory at Manassas ? 
(2) Had he ever objected to an advance, or 
other active operation, which it was feasible 
for the army to undertake? 

The second matter is utterly unconnected 
with the battle of Manassas, and as the 
question of advance or other active operation 
had been discussed nowhere by him, to my 
knowledge, but at the conference at Fairfax 
Court House, I supposed that he referred 
to it. He was dissatisfied with my silence 
in regard to the conferences he avers took 
place on July 21 and 22, the first knowl- 
edge of which I have derived from his book. 

Near the foot of page 365 Mr. Davis rep- 
resents me as reflecting upon him, in ex- 
pressing in my report the belief that General 
Cooper’s telegram of July 17 did not convey 
a positive order. As what he says, immedi- 
ately following, has been reviewed before, it 
may be passed over now. 

This passage appears on page 369: “The 
words ‘if practicable’ had reference to letters 
of General Johnston of the 12th and 15th of 
July . . .” They had reference to “ make 
the movement, sending the sick and baggage 
to Culpeper,” and to those words only. I 
alone was to judge of the practicable. 


THE WITHDRAWAL FROM CENTREVILLE TO 
THE PENINSULA. 


Mr. Davis refers (pages 444-5) to the in- 
structions for the reorganization of the army 
given by him to the three general officers 

* See “ Johnston’s Narrative,” pages 78, 79. 
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he met in conference at Fairfax Court House 
on October 1, 1861. But the correspondence 
urging the carrying out of the orders was 
carried on with Generals Beauregard and 
G. W. Smith (my subordinates) in that same 
October. He neither conversed nor corre- 
sponded with me on the subject then, the 
letter to me being dated May 1o, 1862. The 
original order was dated October 22, 1861, 
to be executed “as soon as, in the judgment 
of the commanding general, it can be safely 
done under present exigencies.” As the enemy 
was then nearer to our center than that center 
to either flank of our army, and another ad- 
vance upon us by the Federal army was not 
improbable on any day, it seemed to me un- 
safe to make the reorganization then. From 
May to to 26, when the President renewed 
the subject, we were in the immediate pres- 
ence of the enemy, when reorganization would 
have been infinitely dangerous, as was duly 
represented by me. But, alluding to this con- 
ference at Fairfax Court House, he says (page 
449): “ When, at that time and place, I met 
General Johnston for conference, he called in 
the two generals next in rank to himself, 
Beauregard and G.W. Smith.” These officers 
were with Mr. Davis in the quarters of General 
Beauregard, whose guest he was, when I was 
summoned to him. I had not power to bring 
any officer into the conference. If such author- 
ity had belonged to my office, the personal re- 
lations lately established between us by the 
President would not have permitted me to use it. 

He says (page 448): “I will now pro- 
ceed to notice the allegation that I was re- 
sponsible for the inaction of the army in the 
latter part of 1861 and early part of 1862.” 

I think Mr. Davis is here fighting a 
shadow. I have never seen or heard of the 
“ allegation” referred to; I believe that that 
conference attracted no public attention and 
brought criticism upon no one. I have seen 
no notice of it in print, except the merely his- 
torical one in a publication made by me in 
1874," without criticism or comment. Mr. 
Davis expresses surprise at the weakness of 
the army. He has forgotten that in Rich- 
mond he was well informed of the strength 
of the army by periodical reports, which 
showed him the prevalence of epidemics 
which, in August and part of September, kept 
almost thirty per cent. of our number sick. 
He must have forgotten, too, his anxiety on 
this subject, which induced him to send a 
very able physician, Dr. Cartwright, to find 
some remedy or preventive. 

He asserts also that “the generals” had 
made previous suggestions of a “ purpose to 
advance into Maryland.” There had been no 
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such purpose. On the contrary, in my letter 
to the Secretary of War, suggesting the confer- 
ence, I wrote: “ Thus far the numbers and con- 
dition of this army have at no time justified 
our assuming the offensive. . . . The diffi- 
culty of obtaining the means of establishing a 
battery near Evansport . has given me 
the impression that you cannot at present put 
this army in condition to assume the offensive. 
If I am mistaken in this, and you can furnish 
those means, I think it important that either 
his Excellency the President, yourself, or some 
one representing you, should here upon the 
ground confer with me on this all-important 
question.” In a letter dated September 29, 
the Secretary wrote that the President would 
reach my camp in a day or two for conference. 
He came for that object September 30, and the 
next evening, dy his appointment, he was waited 
on by Generals Beauregard, Smith, and myself. 
In discussing the question of giving our army 
strength enough to assume the offensive in 
Maryland, it was proposed to bring toit from the 
South troops enough to raise it to the required 
strength. The President asked what was that 
strength. General Smith thought 50,000 men, 
General Beauregard 60,000, and I 60,000, all 
of us specifying soldiers like those around us. 
The President replied that such reénforcements 
could not be furnished ; he could give only as 
many recruits as we could arm. This decided 
the question. Mr. Davis then proposed an ex- 
pedition against Hooker’s division, consisting, 
we believed, of 10,000 men. It was posted 
on the Maryland shore of the Potomac oppo- 
site Dumfries (see map, page 113.— Ep.) But 
I objected that we had no means of ferrying 
an equal number of men across the river in 
a day, even if undisturbed by ships of war, 
which controlled the river ; so that, even if we 
should succeed in landing, those vessels of 
war would inevitably destroy or capture our 
party returhing. This terminated the confer- 
ence. Mr. Davis says, in regard to the reén- 
forcements asked for (page 449): “I had no 
power to make such an addition to that army 
without a total disregard of the safety of other 
threatened positions.” We had no threatened 
positions; and we could always discover 
promptly the fitting out of naval expeditions 
against us. And he adds (page 452), with refer- 
ence to my request for a conference in regard 
to reénforcements : 


“ Very little experience, or a fair amount of modesty 
without experience, would serve to prevent one from 
announcing his conclusion that troops could be with- 
drawn from a place or places without knowing how 
many were there, and what was the necessity for their 
presence.” 


The refutation of this is in General G. W. 
Smith’s memorandum of the discussion: 


“ General Johnston said that he did not fee} 
at liberty to express an opinion of the practi- 
cability of reducing the strength of our forces at 
points not within the limits of his command.” 
On the same page (452) Mr. Davis says: 


“. . . and particularly indicated the lower part of 
Maryland, where a small force was said to be ravaging 
the country.” 


Hesuggested nothing soimpossible. Troops 
of ours could not have been ferried across the 
broad Potomac then. We had no steamer on 
that river, nor could we have used one. 

Mr. Davis says (page 452): 

“. . . Previously, General Johnston’s attention had 
been called to possibilities in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, and that these, and other like things, were not 
done, was surely due to other causes than the policy of 
the Administration . . . [Then ina letter to me, dated 
Aug. 1, 1861, which follows the above.] . . . The move. 
ment of Banks will require your attention. It may be 
a rusé, but if a real movement, when your army has 
the requisite strength and mobility, you will probably 
find an opportunity, by a rapid movement through the 
passes, to strike him in rear or flank.” 


It is matter of public notoriety that no in- 
cursion into the “ Valley,” worth the notice of 
a Confederate company, was made until March, 
1862. That the Confederate President should 
be ignorant of this is inconceivable. 

Mr. Davis says (page 462) : 

“. . . I received from General Johnston notice that 
his position [at Centreville] was considered unsafe. 
Many of his letters to me have been lost, and I have 
thus far not been able to find the one giving the notice 
referred to, but the reply which is annexed clearly in- 
dicates the substance of the letter which was answered: 
‘ General J. E. Johnston: Your opinion that 
your position may be turned whenever the enemy 
chooses to advance,’ etc.”’ 


The sentenceomitted by him after my name 
in his letter from which he quotes as above 
contains the dates of three letters of mine, in 
neither of which is there allusion to the safety, 
or reverse, of the position. They are dated, 
22d, 23d, and 2sth of February, and contain 
complaints on my part of the dreadful condi- 
tion of the country, and vast accumulation by 
the Government of superfluous stores at Man- 
assas. There is another omission in the Presi- 
dent’s letter quoted, and the omission is this: 


“. . . With your present force, you cannot secure 
your communications from the enemy, and may at any 
time, when he can pass to your rear, be compelled to 
retreat at the sacrifice of your siege train and army 
stores. . . . Threatened as we are by a large force on 
the south-east, you must see the hazard of your posi- 
tion, by its liability to isolation and attack in rear.” 


By a singular freak of the President’s mem- 
ory, it transferred the substance of these pas- 
sages from his letter to my three. Referring 
again to the conference at Fairfax Court 
House, Mr. Davis says (page 464) : 
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«Soon thereafter, the army withdrew to Centreville, 
a better position for defense, but not for attack, and 
thereby suggestive of the abandonment of an intention 


to advance. 

The President forgets that in that conference 
the intention to advance was abandoned by 
him first. He says on the same page : 

“On the 1oth of March I telegraphed to General 
Johnston : ‘ Further assurance given to me this day that 
youshall be promptly and adequately reénforced, so as to 
enable you to maintain your position, and resume first 
policy, when the roads will permit.’ The first policy 
was to carry the war beyond our own border.” 

The roads then permitted the marching of 
armies, so we had just left Manassas. 

On the 2oth of February, after a discussion 
in Richmond, his Cabinet being present, the 
President directed me to prepare to fall back 
from Manassas, and do so as soon as the con- 
dition of the country should make the march- 
ing of troops practicable. I returned to 
Manassas on February 21, and on the 22d 
ordered the proper officers to remove the pub- 
lic property, which was begun on the 23d, 
the superintendent of the railroad devoting 
himself to the work under the direction of its 
president, the Hon. John S. Barbour. The 
Government had collected three million and 
a quarter pounds of provisions there, I insist- 
ing on a supply of but a million and a half. 
It also had two million pounds in a meat- 
curing establishment near at hand, and herds 
of live stock besides. On the oth of March, 
when the ground had become firm enough 
for military operations, I ordered the army to 
march that night, thinking then, as I do now, 
that the space of fifteen days was time enough in 
which to subordinate an army to the Commis- 
sary Department. About one million pounds 
of this provision were abandoned, besides half 
as much more spoiled for want of shelter. This 
loss is represented (page 468) as so great as to 
embarrass us to the end of the war, although it 
was only asix days’ supply for the troops then in 
Virginia. Ten times as much was in railroad sta- 
tions of North Carolina at the end of the war. 

Mr. Davis says (page 467) : 

“It was regretted that earlier and more effective 
means were not employed for the mobilization of the 
army, .. . or at least that the withdrawal was not so 
deliberate as to secure the removal of our ordnance, 
subsistence, and quartermaster’s stores.” 

The quartermaster’s and ordnance stores 
were brought off; and as to subsistence, the 
Government, which collected immediately on 
the frontier five times the quantity of provis- 
tons wanted, is responsible for the losses. The 
President suggested the time of the withdrawal 
himself, in the interview in his office that has 
been mentioned. The means taken, was the 
only one available,—the Virginia Midland 
Railroad. 
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Mr. Davis says (page 46s) : 


“To further inquiry by General Johnston as to where 
he should take position, I replied that I would go to 
his headquarters in the field, and found him on the 
south bank of the river to which he had retired, in a 
position possessing great natural advantages.” 


There was no correspondence in relation 
to selecting a defensive position. I was not 
seeking one ; but, instead, convenient camp- 
ing-grounds, from which my troops could cer- 
tainly unite with other Confederate forces to 
meet McClellan’s invasion. I had found and 
was occupying such grounds, one division 
being north of Orange Court House, another 
a mile or two south of it, and two others 
some six miles east of that place ; a division 
on the south bank of the Rappahannock, and 
the cavalry beyond the river, and about 
13,000 troops in the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burg. Mr. Davis’s narrative that follows is 
disposed of by the proof that, after the army 
left Manassas, the President did not visit it 
until about the 14th of May. But such a 
visit, if made, could not have brought him to 
the conclusion that the weakness of Fred- 
ericksburg as a military position made it un- 
necessary to find a strong one for the army. 
That he did not make such a visit is proved 
by Major J. B. Washington, aide-de-camp, 
now president of the Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia Railroad, who wrote me, under date 
of January 17, 1885: “In answer to your 
question, I have to say that the President did 
not visit the Army of Northern Virginia be- 
tween the roth of March, 1862, when it left 
Manassas, and about May 14 following, when 
it was between Baltimore Cross Roads and 
the Long Bridge over the Chickahominy. 
That army was at no time united after leaving 
Manassas, before going to Yorktown, neither 
on the elevated bank of a river nor elsewhere.” 

To the question, “After the army left 
Manassas in March, 1862, was it visited by 
the President at any time before being or- 
dered to Yorktown ?” Dr. A. M. Fauntleroy, 
of Staunton (then surgeon on my staff), an- 
swered : “ No; I feel quite sure that the army 
was not visited by the President during the 
period specified.” To the question, “ Was the 
army, after leaving Manassas, ever united be- 
fore the retreatfrom Yorktown?” he answered: 
“Emphatically no. According to a pretty clear 
recollection of the location and movements 
of the several divisions of the army, I can 
recall the fact that Generals Early and Ewell 
halted on the south bank of the Rappahan- 
nock about the 11th of March, and G. W. 
Smith and Longstreet near Culpeper; and, 
after crossing the Rapidan, G. W. Smith and 
Longstreet encamped near Orange Court 
House, and Early and Hill not more than 
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three miles from the Rapidan bridge, in the 
direction of Fredericksburg, Ewell remaining 
on the Rappahannock River.” 

Colonel E. J. Harvie writes (January 28, 
1885): “In reply to your question, ‘ Did the 
President visit the army at any time between 
March 9, 1862, when it left Manassas, and 
about May 14, when it was between Balti- 
more Cross Roads and Long Bridge ?’ I an- 
swer: Unless my memory fails me more than 
it has ever done before, I am positive he did 
not. I was with you all the time as your staff 
officer, and no visit of this character could have 
been made tothe army without my knowing it.” 

Mr. Davis (Vol. IL., p. 81) credits me with 
expecting an attack, which he shows General 
McClellan never had in his mind : 

“In a previous chapter, the retreat of the army 
from Centreville has been described, and reference has 
been made to the anticipation of the commanding gen- 
eral, J. E. Johnston, that the enemy would advance to 
attack that position.” 

This refers, I suppose, to a previous asser- 
tion (Vol. I., p. 462), my comments upon 
which prove that this “anticipation” was 
expressed in the President’s letter to me, 
dated February 28. He says (Vol. II., p. 83): 

“The withdrawal of our forces across the Rappa- 


hannock was fatal to the [ Federal ey of land- 


ing on that river and marching to Richmond before our 


forces could be in position to resist an attack on the 
capital.” 

This withdrawal was expressly to enable the 
army to unite with other Confederate troops to 
oppose the expected invasion. I supposed that 
General McClellan would march down the Po- 
tomac on the Maryland side, cross it near the 
mouth of Acquia Creek, and take the Fred- 
ericksburg route to Richmond. The position 
of Hooker’s division, about midway between 
Washington and this crossing-place, might well 
have suggested that he had this intention. 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 84): “ Early in 
April General McClellan had landed about 
100,000 at or near Fortress Monroe.” Ac- 
cording to John Tucker, Assistant Secretary 
of War, 121,000 Federal troops landed before 
the sth of April. 

And (page 84): “ At this time General Ma- 
gruder occupied the lower Peninsula with 
his force of seven or eight thousand men.” 
General Magruder reported that he had eleven 
thousand men. 

Mr. Davis says (page 85): “ After the first 
advance of the enemy, General Magruder was 
reénforced by some troops from the south side 
of James River, and General Wilcox’s brigade, 
which had been previously detached from the 
army under General Johnston.” These reén- 
forcements, together, made about 5000 men. 

He says, on the same page : 
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“On the gth of April General Magruder’s army 
thus reénforced, amounted to about 12,000. On that 
day General Early joined with his division from the 
Army of Northern Virginia. This division had aboy; 
8000 officers and men for duty. General Magruder’s 
force was thus increased to about 20,000.” 


The same order detached Early’s, D. R. 
Jones’s, and D. H. Hill’s divisions from the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and they were 
transported as fast as the railroad trains could 
carry them. The two latter divisions had 
together about 10,000 men, so that Magru- 
der’s army was raised to about 33,000 men, 
instead of 20,000, as Mr. Davis said. 


THE WITHDRAWAL FROM YORKTOWN. 
Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 86) : 


“ As soon as it was definitely ascertained that Gen. 
eral McClellan, with his main army, was on the Pen. 
insula, General J. E. Johnston * was assigned to the 
command of the department of the Peninsula and 
Norfolk, and directed to proceed thither to examine 
the condition of affairs there. After spending a day 
on General Magruder’s defensive line, he returned to 
Richmond and recommended the abandonment of the 
Peninsula, and that we should take a defensive posi- 
tion nearer to Richmond.” 

The President has forgotten my recom. 
mendation, or misunderstood it at the time. 
I represented to him that General McClel- 
lan’s design was, almost certainly, to demol- 
ish our batteries with his greatly superior 
artillery, and turn us by the river, either land. 
ing in our rear or moving directly to Rich- 
mond; so that our attempting to hold 
Yorktown could only delay the enemy two 
or three weeks. Instead of that, I proposed 
that all our available forces should be united 
near Richmond, Magruder’s troops to be 
among the last to arrive; the great army thus 
formed about Richmond not to be in a defen- 
sive position, as Mr. Davis supposes, but to 
fall with its whole force upon McClellan when 
the Federal army was expecting to besiege 
only the troops it had followed from York- 
town. If the Federal army should be defeated 
a hundred miles away from its place of refuge, 
Fort Monroe, it could not escape destruction. 
This was undoubtedly our best hope. 

In the conference that followed, the Presi- 
dent took no part. But the Secretary of War, 
once a naval officer, opposed the abandon- 
ment of the valuable property in the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard; and General Lee opposed 
the plan proposed, because it would expose 
Charleston and Savannah to capture. I main- 
tained that if those places should be captured, 
the defeat of the principal Federal army would 
enable us to recover them; and that, unless 
that army should be defeated, we should lose 
those sea-ports in spite of their garrisons. 


* That assignment was made after “the conference.” 
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Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 87): 


« After hearing fully the views of the several offi- 
cers named, I ided to resist the enemy on the Pen- 
insula. . . - Though General Johnston did not agree 
with this decision, he did not ask to be relieved. . .” 

Not being in command, I could not be 
relieved. My assignment was included in the 
order to oppose McClellan at Yorktown; 
that order added to my then command the 
departments of Norfolk and the Peninsula. 
[t is not easy to reconcile this increase of my 
command by the President, with his very 
numerous disparaging notices of me. 

General Keyes, before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, confirmed my opinion 
int saying that “ Gloucester must have fallen 
upon our getting possession of Yorktown, and 
the York River would then have been open.” 

Mr. Davis expresses the opinion (Vol. II., 
p. go) that “ General McClellan might cer- 
tainly have sent a detachment from his army, 
which, after crossing York River, could have 
turned the position at Gloucester Point.” It 
was needless ; the driving us from Yorktown 
would have compelled us to abandon Glouces- 
ter Point. Then (Vol. II., p. 91) he says: 

“Whether General McClellan . . . would have 
made an early assault . . . or have waited to batter 
our earth-works in breach . . . is questionable.” 


We did not apprehend “battering in 
breach,” but believed that the heavy sea-coast 
rifles to be mounted in the batteries, about 
completed, would demolish our water batter- 
ies, drive us from the intrenchments at York- 


‘ town, and enable the enemy to turn us by 


the river. Mr. Davis quotes from one of his 
dispatches to me (Vol. II., p. 92): 

“Your announcement to-day [May 1] that you 
would withdraw to-morrow night takes us by surprise, 
and must involve enormous losses, including unfin- 
ished gun-boats. Will the safety of your army allow 
more time ? ” 

My own announcement was made April 
27, not May 1, and reached Richmond in ten 
hours ; so the President had abundant time to 
prevent the withdrawal. The appearance of the 
enemy’s works indicated that fire from them 
might open upon us the next morning. The 
withdrawal just then was to avoid waste of life. 

He says (Vol. II., p. 94): 

“The loss of public property, as was anticipated, 
was great, the steamboats expected for its transporta- 
tion not having arrived before the evacuation was 
made. From a narrative by General Early I make 
the following extract: ‘A very valuable at of the 
property lost consisted of a very large number of picks 

spades. . . . All of our heavy guns, a 
some recently arrived and not mounted, together wit 
a good deal of ammunition piled upon the wharfs, had 
to be left behind.’ ” 


The steamboats he mentions were con- 


trolled in Richmond. As to the loss of very 
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valuable picks and spades, Colonel Douglas, 
chief engineer there, wrote to me May 12th, 
1883: “ I was at Yorktown the evening before 
the evacuation commenced. I did not see any 
quantity of picks and: shovels there, and can- 
not understand how they could have accumu- 
lated there when they were needed so much 
from Redoubt Number Five to Lee’s Mills — 
that is, on the extreme right of our line.” 
General D. H. Hill, who commanded in and 
near Yorktown, said, in his official report : 
“* We lost very little by the retreat, save some 
medical stores which Surgeon Coffin deserted 
in his flight, May 1. The heavy guns were all 
of the old navy pattern.” We had very little 
ammunition on hand at the time. The heavy 
guns could have been saved only by holding 
the place, which was impossible. 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 94) that General 
Magruder’s “absence at this moment was the 
more to be regretted, as it appears that the posi- 
tions of the redoubts he constructed (before 
Williamsburg) were not all known to the com- 
manding general.” The positions of the re- 
doubts were “all known.” But to a body of 
troops serving merely asa rear-guard, it was nec- 
essary to occupy only those nearest the road. 
A rear-guard distributed in all the redoubts 
intended for an army could have held none 
of them. The event showed that the proper 
redoubts were occupied. Itissingular that Mr. 
Davis's only notice of the conflict at Williams- 
burg, in which our troops behaved admirably, 
relates to a detached affair, unimportant, be- 
cause it had, and could have, no influence 
upon the real event. Mr. Davis says of Gen- 
eral Early’s account of his attack upon Han- 
cock at Williamsburg (Vol. II., p. 96) : 

“ He [Early] confidently expresses the opinion that 
had his attack been supported promptly and vigorously, 
the enemy’s force there engaged must have been 
captured.” 

General Early sent an officer to report that 
there was a battery in front of him which he 
could take, and asked authority to do so. 
The message was delivered to General Long- 
street, who referred the messenger to me, we 
being together. I authorized the attempt, 
but desired the general to look carefully first. 
Under the circumstances he could not have ex- 
pected support, for he moved out of reach of it. 

Mr. Davis speaks (Vol. II., p. 97) of the 
employment of sub-terra shells to check a 
marching column, and quotes from General 
Rains as follows : 

“Fortunately we found in a mud hole a broken 
ammunition wagon containing five loaded shells. Four 
of these, pa with a sensitive fuse-primer, were 
planted in our rear, near some trees cut down as ob- 
structions to the road. A body of the enemy’s cav- 


alry came upon these sub-terra shells, and they 
exploded with terrific effect.” 
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This event was not mentioned in General 
D. H. Hill’s report, although General Rains 
belonged to his division, nor was it mentioned 
by our cavalry which followed Hill’s division. 
Such an occurrence would have been known 
to the whole army, but it was not; so it must 
have been a dream of the writer. 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 98): “ The next 
morning after the battle of the sth, at Wil- 
liamsburg, Longstreet’s and D. H. Hill’s divi- 
sions being those then engaged,” etc. But 
one regiment of Hill’s division was engaged. 

In the Federal reports of this action, it 
is treated as a battle in which the whole 
Confederate army was engaged. It was an 
affair with our rear-guard, the object of 
which was to secure our baggage trains. 
For that, it was necessary to detain the Fed- 
eral army a day, which was accomplished by 
the rear-guard. In those Federal reports a 
victory is claimed. The proofs against that 
are: (1) That what deserves to be called 
fighting ceased at least two hours before dark, 
yet the Confederates held the ground until 
the next morning, having slept on the field, 
and then resumed their march; (2) that they 
fought only to protect their trains, and ac- 
complished the object; (3) that although 
they marched but twelve miles the day after 
the affair, they saw no indications of pursuit, 
unless the seeing a scouting party once can 
be so called; (4) that they inflicted a loss 
much greater than that they suffered ; (5) and 
that in the ten days following the fight, they 
marched but thirty-seven miles. They left 
four hundred wounded in Williamsburg, be- 
cause they had no means of transporting them. 
But they captured five cannon and destroyed 
the carriages of five more, and took four 
hundred prisoners and several colors. 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 98): 

“In the mean time, Franklin’s division had gone up 
the York River [McClellan wrote that the divisions 
of Franklin, Sedgwick, Porter, and Richardson were 
sent from Yorktown by water to the right bank of the 
Pamunkey near West Point.—J. E. J.], and landed 
ashort distance below West Point, on the south side of 
York River, and moved into a thick wood in the direction 
of the New Kent road, thus threatening the flank of our 
line of march. Two brigades of General G. W. Smith’s 
division, Hampton’s and Hood’s, were detached under 
the command of General Whiting to dislodge the enemy, 
which they did after a short conflict, driving him to the 
protection of his gun-boats in York River.” 

The Federal force engaged was very much 
less than a division. 

Mr. Davis says, lower down: “ The loss 
of the enemy [in the battle of Williamsburg] 
greatly exceeded our own, which was 1200.” 
He means exclusive of General Early’s loss. 
According to General McClellan’s report 
his loss was 2228. General Hooker stated 
under oath that his was 1700. But Kearny’s 
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Couch’s, and two-thirds of Smith’s division 

and Peck’s brigade were engaged also. A 

loss of 528 is very small among so many. 
Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. ror): 

“Soon after General Johnston took position op 
the north of the Chickahominy, accompanied by 
General Lee, I rode out to his headquarters. . . ~ 
A long conversation followed, which was so inconcly. 
sive that it lasted until late in the night, so late that we 
remained until the next morning. As we rode back to 
Richmond, . . General Lee confessed himself, as 
I was, unable to draw from it any more definite pur. 

se than that the policy was to . . . improve his 
Fiebasten’s} position as far as practicable, and wait 
for the enemy to leave his gun-boats, so that an oppor. 
tunity might be offered to meet him on land.” 


I explained that I had fallen back that 
far to clear my left flank of the navigable 
water, and so avoid having it turned ; that as 
we were too weak to assume the offensive, 
and as the position I then held was an ex. 
cellent one, I intended to await the Federal 
attack there. These explanations covered the 
whole ground, so that the President had no 
cause to complain, especially as he suggested 
nothing better. And he was satisfied then; 
for, three days later, he wrote to me by 
Colonel G. W. C. Lee: “. If the enemy 
proceed as heretofore indicated, your position 
and policy, as you stated it in our last inter- 
view, seems to me to require no modification.” 
This is the interview called “ inconclusive.” 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 103): 

“ After the repulse of the enemy’s gunboats at 
Drewry’s Bluff, 1 wrote to General Johnston a letter to 


be handed to him by my aide, Colonel G. W. C. Lee. 
“ I soon thereafter rode out to visit Gen 


eral Johnston at his headquarters, and was surprised 


in the suburbs of Richmond . . . to meet a portion 
of the light artillery, and to learn that the whole army 
had crossed the Chickahominy.” 

The army crossed the Chickahominy im- 
mediately after the affair of Drewry’s Bluff. 
So that if Colonel Lee delivered a letter to 
me then, he of course reported to the Presi- 
dent that I had crossed the river. And as the 
army’s nearest approach to Richmond was 
on the 17th, his meeting with the light artil- 
lery must have occurred that day. So one 
cannot understand his surprise. 

He says on the same page : 

“General Johnston’s explanation of this (to me) 
unexpected movement was, that he thought the water 
of the Chickahominy unhealthy. . . . He also ad- 
verted to the advantage of having the river in front 
rather than in the rear of him.” 


The army crossed the Chickahominy be- 
cause the possession of James River by the 
enemy suggested the probability of a change 
of base to that river. And it was necessary 
that we should be so placed as to be able to 
meet the United States army approaching 
either from York River or along the James. 
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MAP OF THE 


Water was not considered, for we did not 
use that of the Chickahominy; nor the posi- 
tion of the little stream behind us, for we had 
four bridges over it. The position of Seven 
Pines was chosen for the center, the right 
somewhat thrown back. But the scarcity of 
water induced me to draw nearer to Rich- 
mond, which was done on the 17th. 

Mr. Davis makes statements (Vol. II., p. 
106) regarding the strength of the Army of 
Northern Virginia on the 21stand 31st of May; 
but as he treats the subject more minutely far- 
ther on, we will examine what he says (p. 153): 

VoL. XXX.—11. 


VIRGINIA CAMPAIGNS. 


“In the Archives Office of the War Department in 
Washington, there are on file some of the field and 
monthly. returns of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

° The following statements have been taken from 
those papers by Major Walter H. Taylor, of the staff 
of General Lee. 

« A statement of the strength of the troops under 
General Johnston shows that on May 2ist, 1862, he 
had present for duty : Smith’s division 10,592 ; Long- 
street’s division, 13,816; Magruder’s division, 15,680, 
[240 too little}; D. H. Hill’ s division, 11,151 ; cavalry 
brigade, 1289; reserve artillery, 1160; total 53,688. ” 


The above is from Major Taylor’s memo- 
randum given the President, made from esti- 
mates of brigades, not from returns. Without 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN B. MAGRUDER. 


being accurate, it is not far from the truth. 
In the memorandum Magruder is given 
15,920 men. Mr. Davis continues: 

* Major Taylor in his work (‘ Four Years with Gen- 
eral Lee’) states: ‘In addition to the troops above 
enumerated, there were two brigades subject to his 
orders, then stationed in the vicinity of Hanover Junc- 
tion, one under the command of General J. R. Ander- 
son, and the other under the command of General 
Branch. They were subsequently incorporated into 
the division of General A. P. Hill.’ [Mr. Davis con- 
tinues:] . . He estimates the strength of the two 
at 4000 effective. 

“ ... Previous to the battle of Seven Pines, General 
Johnston was reénforced by General Huger’s division 
of three brigades. The total strength of these three, 
according to the ‘ Reports of the Operations of the 
Army of Northern Virginia,’ was 5008 effectives. 
Taylor says: ‘If the strength of these five be added 
to the return of May 21, we shall have 62,696 as the 
effective strength of the army under General Johnston 
on May 31, 1362.’” 

But according to General Huger’s report to 
me, there were 7ooo men (instead of 5008) 
in his three brigades, which does not exceed 
the ordinary strength of brigades then (that 
is to say, three average brigades would have 
had not less than 7ooo men); and what Mr. 
Davis calls two brigades of “4000 effective” 
were, in fact, Anderson’s division sent to 
observe McDowell’s corps at Fredericksburg, 
and so large that General Lee called it the 
army of the North, and estimated it as 10,000 
men;* and the second, Branch’s brigade, 
greatly strengthened to protect the railroad at 
Gordonsville, and estimated by General Lee as 
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5000 men. t When these troops were united 
on the Chickahominy, General Anderson’s es. 
timate of their numbers was, of the first, 9000 
and of the other, 4000 ; 20,000 then, and not 
g008, isthe number to be added tothe return of 
May 21, 1862, to show the effective strength of 
that army May 31, viz.: 73,928, including the 
correction ofthe numberin Magruder’s division. 

Referring to our withdrawal from the north 
side of the Chickahominy to the vicinity of 
Richmond, Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 120): 


“ Remembering a remark of General Johnston’s 
that the Spaniards were the only people who now un. 
dertook to hold fortified towns, I had written to him 
that he knew the defense of Richmond must be made 
at a distance from it.” 


Mr. Davis is mistaken. No such letter was 
sent to me then. We communicated with 
each other only orally, excepting a note he 
sent me to point out that I had been absent 
from a skirmish the day before. He knew 
that the fact that the enemy was then able to 
approach Richmond either from York River 
or by the James compelled me to prepare for 
either event, by placing the army near the city. 
A short time before, he wrote: “ To you it is 
needless to say that the defense must be made 
outside of the city.” His next sentence, approv- 
ing the course I was pursuing, has been quoted 
in connection with what the President said 
of an “ inconclusive ” conversation with me. 

Mr. Davis continues, a little farther down: 


“It had not occurred to me that he [Johnston] 
meditated a retreat which would uncover the capital, 
nor was it ever suspected until, in reading General 
Hood’s book, published in 1880, the evidence was 
found that General Johnston when retreating from 
Yorktown, told his volunteer aide, Mr. McFarland, that 
‘he expected or intended to give up Richmond.’ ” 


This story of Mr. McFarland is incredible. 
He, a very rich, fat old man, could not have 
been an aide-de-camp. As I did not know him 
at all until four years later, and then barely, he 
could not have been my aide-de-camp. And 
lastly, I had no volunteer aide. Besides, the 
Confederate President had abundant evidence 
that I had no such expectation, in the fact that, 
so far from giving up Richmond, I stood be- 
tween it and the Federal army for three weeks, 
until I was disabled by desperate wounds 
received in its defense. Under such circum- 
stances his accusation is, to say the least, very 
discreditable. E. J. Harvie, late Colonel and 
Assistant Inspector-General C. S. A., now in 
the War Records Office, Washington, in an- 
swer to my question, “ Had I ever a volunteer 


*«T advised you, April 23d, of certain troops ordered to report to General Field, viz.: two regiments 
from Richmond, two light batteries, a brigade from South Carolina, and one from North Carolina (Ander- 
son’s), in all 8000, in addition to those [2500.—J. E. J.] previously there.”— General Lee’s letter, May 8— 
“War Records,” series I., vol. XI., part III., pages 500-1. ‘ 

t “ Two brigades, one from North Carolina (Branch’s) and one from Norfolk, have been ordered to Gor- 
donsville to reénforce that line.”-— General Lee’s letter, as above. 
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aide-de-camp named McFarland, or any volun- 
teer aide-de-camp after leaving Manassas, while 
serving in Virginia ?” wrote me, under date of 
January 28, 1885, as follows: “To my knowl- 
edge, you certainly had not. My position as 
your staff officer justifies me in saying that Mr. 
McFarland was not with you in any capacity.” 

Surgeon A. M. Fauntleroy, in answer to my 
question, “ Had I a volunteer aide-de-camp in 
May, 1862, especially when the army was mov- 
ing from Yorktown towards Richmond? Or 
did you ever in that time see an old gentleman 
of Richmond, named McFarland, about my 
headquarters ?” writes: “I never did. I cannot 
well see how such a person could have escaped 
my observation, if he was there at any time.” 

‘And J. B. Washington, president of the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railway, writes 
me as follows : 

“You had not on your staff after leaving Manassas 
a volunteer aide-de-camp, especially during May, 1862, 
when the army was between Yorktown and Richmond. 
I was personally acquainted with Mr. McFarland of 
Richmond, but never saw him at our headquarters, nor 
heard of his ever having been there. 

“ Having served as aide-de-camp on your staff from 
May, 1861, to February, 1864, I was in a position to 
know of the circumstances of which I have written.” 

Mr. Davis says (Vol. II., p. 120): 


“ Seeing no preparation to keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance, . . . I sent for General Lee . . and 
told him how I was dissatisfied with the condition of 
affairs. He asked me what I thought it was proper to 
do. . . . I answered that McClellan should be 
attacked on the other side of the Chickahominy, before 
he matured his preparations for a siege of Richmond. 
To this he promptly assented. He then said: 
‘General Johnston should, of course, advise you of 
what he a age to do. Let me go and see him.’ 
. » + When General Lee came back, he told me 
that General Johnston proposed, on the next Thurs- 
day, to move against the enemy, as follows: General 
A. P. Hill was to move down on the right flank and 
rear of the enemy. General G. W. Smith, as soon as 
Hill’s guns opened, was to cross the Chickahominy at 
the Meadow Bridge, attack the enemy in flank, and, 
by the conjunction of the two, it was expected to double 
him up. Then Longstreet was to cross on the Mechan- 
icsville bridge and attack him in front. From this plan 
the best results were hoped by both of us.” 


It is certain that General Lee could have 
had no such hopes from this plan, nor have 
been a party to it; for it would not only have 
sent our army where there was no enemy, but 
left open the way to Richmond. For the 
Meadow Bridge is two and a half miles from 
Mechanicsville, and that place about six miles 
above the Federal right. So, after two-thirds 
of our troops had crossed the Chickahominy, 
the Federal army could have marched straight 
to Richmond, opposed by not more than one- 
fifth of its number in Magruder’s and D. H. 
Hill’s divisions. This plan is probably the 
wildest on record. 

As to what is described (Vol. II., p. 121), 
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G. W. Smith’s division was never in the place 
indicated, and General Longstreet’s was never 
on the Mechanicsville road near the bridge, 
before General Lee crossed the Chickahom- 
iny to fight at Gaines’s Mills. 

A glance at the map will show how singu- 
larly incorrect is Mr. Davis’s description (Vol. 
II., pp. 122-3) of the vicinity of Seven Pines 
and of the disposition of the Federal troops. 


THE BATTLE OF SEVEN FINES. 


On the 23d of May Keyes’s Federal corps 
crossed to the south side of the Chickahominy, 
and a detachment attacked Hatton’s Confed- 
erate brigade, which was in observation near 
Savage’s Station. The detachment was driven 
back, and, Hatton’s object having been ac- 
complished (learning that the enemy had 


MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN HUGER 
(AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


crossed the stream), he was recalled. I was 
advised to hold that position with the army, 
but preferred to let the enemy advance, which 
would increase the interval between his left 
and the right, which was beyond the Chicka- 
hominy. McDowell’s corps of 40,000 men 
was then at Fredericksburg, observed by a di- 
vision under Brigadier-General J. R. Anderson; 
and a large Confederate brigade, under Brig- 
adier-General Branch, was at Gordonsville. 
On the 24th our cavalry was driven across 
the Chickahominy, principally at Mechanics- 
ville. This extension of the right wing of 
the enemy to the west made me apprehend 
that the two detachments (Anderson and 
Branch) above mentioned might be cut off. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GUSTAVUS W. SMITH. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GURNEY & SON.) 


They were therefore ordered to fall back to 
the Chickahominy. Near Hanover Court 
House the brigade was attacked by Porter's 
corps and driven off, escaping with a loss of 
sixty-six killed and one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven wounded, as General Branch re- 
ported. A division was formed of Anderson’s 
and Branch’s troops, to the command of which 
Major-General A. P. Hill was assigned. 

That evening General Anderson sent word 
that his scouts left near Fredericksburg re- 
ported that McDowell’s troops were march- 
ing southward. As the object of this march 
was evidently the junction of this corps with 
the main army, I determined to attack Mc- 
Clellan before McDowell could join him ; and 
the major-generals were desired to hold their 
troops ready to move. But at night, when 
those officers were with me to receive instruc- 
tions for the expected battle, General J. E. B. 
Stuart, who also had a detachment of cavalry 
observing McDowell’s corps, reported that it 
had returned to Fredericksburg. As my object 
was to bring on the inevitable battle before 
McClellan should receive an addition of 
40,000 men to his forces, this intelligence 
made me return to my first design—that of 
attacking McClellan’s left wing on the Wil- 
liamsburg road as soon as, by advancing, it 
had sufficiently increased its distance from his 
right, north of the Chickahominy. 

The morning of the 3oth, armed reconnais- 
sances were made under General D. H. Hill’s 
direction — on the Charles City road by Briga- 
dier-General Rodes, and on the Williamsburg 
road by Brigadier-General Garland. The lat- 
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ter found Federal outposts five miles from 
Richmond—or two miles west of Seven 
Pines —in such strength as indicated that 
a corps was near. On receiving this infor. 
mation from General Hill, I informed him 
that he would lead an attack on the enemy 
next morning. Orders were given for the con- 
centration of twenty-two of our twenty-eight 
brigades against McClellan’s left wing, about 
two-fifths of his army. Our six other brigades 
were guarding the river from New Bridge to 
Meadow Bridge, on our extreme left. Long- 
street and Huger were directed to conduct 
their divisions to D. H. Hill’s position on the 
Williamsburg road, and G. W. Smith to march 
with his to the junction of the Nine-mile road 
with the New Bridge road, where Magruder 
was with four brigades. 

Longstreet, as ranking officer of the troops 
on the Williamsburg road, was instructed ver- 
bally to form D. H. Hill’s division as first line, 
and his own as second, across the road at 
right angles, and to advance in that order to 
attack the enemy; while Huger’s division 
should march by the right flank along the 
Charles City road, to fall upon the enemy’s 
flank when our troops were engaged with him 
in front. Federal earthworks and abattis that 
might be found were to be turned. G. W. 
Smith was to protect the troops under Long- 
street from attack by those of the Federal 
right wing across the Chickahominy ; and, 
if such transfer should not be threatened, he 
was to fall upon the enemy on the Williams- 
burg road. Those troops were formed in four 
lines, each being a division. Casey’s was a 
mile west of Seven Pines, with a line of 


MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL H. HILL, 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY COOK.) 
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skirmishers a half mile in advance; Couch’s 
was at Seven Pines and Fair Oaks — the two 
forming Keyes’s corps. Kearny’s division 
was near Savage’s Station, and Hooker's two 
miles west of Bottom’s Bridge—the two form- 
ing Heintzelman’s corps. 

Longstreet’s command of the right was to 
end when the troops approached Seven Pines, 
and I should be present to direct the move- 
ments, after which each major-general would 
command his own division. The rain began 
to fall! violently in the afternoon of the 3oth, 
and continued all night. In the morning the 
little streams near our camps were so much 
.swollen as to make it probable that the Chick- 
ahominy was overflowing its banks and cut- 
ting the communication between the wings 
of the Federal army. Being confident that 
Longstreet and D. H. Hill, with their forces 
united, would be successful in the earlier part 
of the action against adversaries formed in 
several lines, with wide intervals between 
them, I left the immediate control on the 
Williamsburg road to them, under general 
instructions, and placed myself on the left, 
where I could soonest learn of the approach 
of Federal reénforcements from their right. 
For this scouts were sent forward todiscover all 
movements that might be made by the enemy. 

The condition of the ground and little 
streams delayed the troops in marching ; yet 
those of Smith, Longstreet, and Hill were in 
position quite early enough. But the soldiers 
from Norfolk, who had seen garrison service 
only, were unnecessarily stopped in their march 
by a swollen rivulet. This unexpected delay 
led to interchange of messages for several 
hours between General Longstreet and myself, 
I urging Longstreet to begin the fight, he 
replying. But, near two o'clock, that officer 
was requested to go forward to the attack; 
the hands of my watch marked three o’clock 
at the report of the first field-piece. The 
Federal advanced line —a long line of skir- 
mishers, supported by several regiments— 
was encountered at three o’clock. The greatly 
superior numbers of the Confederates soon 
drove them back to the main position of 
Casey’s division. It occupied a line of rifle- 
pits, strengthened by a redoubt and abattis. 
Here the resistance was very obstinate ; for 
the Federals, commanded by an officer of skill 
and tried courage, fought as soldiers gener- 
ally do under good leaders; and time and 
vigorous efforts of superior numbers were re- 
quired to drive them from their ground. But 
the resolution of Garland’s and G, B. Ander- 
son’s brigades, that pressed forward on our 
left through an open field, under a destruc- 
tive fire, the admirable service of Carter's 
and Bondurant’s batteries, and a skillfully 
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combined attack upon the Federal left, un- 
der General Hill’s direction, by Rodes’s brig 
ade in front and that of Rains in flank, were 
at last successful, and the enemy abandoned 
their intrenchments. Just then reénforcements 
from Couch’s division came up, and an effort 
was made to recover the position. But it was 
to no purpose ; for R. H. Anderson’s brigade 


MAJOR-GENERAL COUCH 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


DARIUS N 
BRADY.) 


reénforced Hill’s troops, and the Federals were 
driven back to Seven Pines. 

Keyes’s Corps (Casey’s and Couch’s divis- 
ions) was united at Seven Pines and reén- 
forced by Kearny’s division, coming from 
Savage's Station. But the three divisions were 
so vigorously attacked by Hill that they were 
broken and driven from their intrenchments, 
the greater part along the Williamsburg road 
to the intrenched line at Savage's Station. 
Two brigades of their left, however, fled to 
White Oak Swamp. 

General Hill pursued the enemy a mile ; 
then, night being near, he re-formed his troops, 
facing towards the Federals. Longstreet’s and 
Huger’s divisions, coming up, were formed be- 
tween Hill’s line and Fair Oaks. 

For some cause the disposition on the 
Charles City road was modified. Two of 
General Huger’s brigades were ordered to 
advance along that road, with three of Long- 
street’s under Brigadier-General Wilcox. After 
following that road some miles, General Wilcox 
received orders to conduct his troops tothe Wil- 
liamsburg road. On entering it, he was ordered 
to the front, and joined Hill’s troops near and 
approaching Seven Pines with his own brigade, 
and aided in the defeat of the three divisions 
struggling to hold the intrenchments there. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL EDWIN V. SUMNER. 

(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 
When the action just described began, the 
musketry was not heard at my position on 
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the Nine-mile road, from the unfavorabjie 
condition of the air; and I supposed for some 
time that we were hearing only an artillery, 
duel. But a staff officer was sent to ascertain 
the facts. He returned at four o'clock with 
intelligence that our infantry as well as artil. 
lery had been engaged an hour, and all were 
pressing on vigorously. As no approach of 
troops from beyond the Chickahominy had 
been discovered, I hoped that the enemy's 
bridges were impassable, and therefore desired 
General Smith to move towards Seven Pines. 
to be ready to codperate with our right. He 
moved promptly along the Nine-mile road, 
and his leading regiment soon became engaged, 
with the Federal skirmishers and their reserves, 
and in a few minutes drove them off. 

On my way to Longstreet’s left, to combine 
the action of the two bodies of troops, I passed 
the head of General Smith’s column near Fair 
Oaks, and saw the camps of about a brigade 
in the angle between the Nine-mile road and 
the York River Railroad, and the rear of 
a column of infantry moving in quick time 
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RELATIVE POSITIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF 


THE ATTACK, AND AFTER DARK ON MAY 31. 


During the morning of May 31, Huger’s division was on the railroad a mile out of Richmond. About the same time Longstreet’s division w 


the fork of the Williamsburg and Charles City roads; Hill's division on the Williamsburg road half a mile in advance of Longstreet; and 


and G. W. Smith's divisions near Old Tavern. 


When the attack was made on the Union forces, Casey's division was three-quarters of a mile in advance of Seven Pines. 


as at 
fagruder’s 


He was supported on 


his right by Abercrombie’s brigade (of Couch’s division) at Fair Oaks Station, and behind him by the remainder of Couch’s division at Seven Pines 
and on the Nine-mile road. These two divisions of Keyes’s corps were reénforced late in the afternoon, near Seven Pines, by Kearny’s division, which, 


at the time of the attack, was near Savage's Station ; 


Couch’s troops at Fair Oaks fell back a short distance to meet Sedgwick’s division approach- 


ing from th. ‘‘ Grapevine " bridge, and before dark recovered a part of the ground lost at the Station. 
eh (Confederate) division and Richardson's and Hooker's divisions did not get into position near the line of fighting until after dark. A part 
of Hooker’s troops were at the White Oak bridge (not indicated in the map), to the left of his other positions. On the Union side, Richardson and 


Hooker did most of the fighting on the second day.— ED.) 
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from that point towards the Chickahominy, by 
the road to the Grapevine ford. A few min- 
utes after this, a battery near the point where 
this infantry had disappeared commenced 
firing upon the head of the Confederate col- 
umn. A regiment sent against it was received 
with a volley of musketry, as well as canister, 
andrecoiled. The leading brigade, commanded 
by Colonel Law, then advanced, and so much 
strength was developed by the enemy that 
General Smith brought his other brigades into 
action on the left of Law’s. An obstinate con- 
test began, and was maintained on equal terms, 
although we engaged superior numbers on 
ound of their own choosing. 

[had passed the railroad a few hundred yards 
with Hood’s brigade when the firing com- 
menced, and stopped to see it terminated. 
But being confident that the enemy opposing 
us were those whose camp I had just seen, and 
therefore only a brigade, I did not doubt that 
General Smith was more than strong enough 
to cope with them. Therefore General Hood 
was directed to go on in such a direction as 
to connect his right with Longstreet’s left and 
take his antagonists in flank. ‘The direction of 
that firing was then nearly south-west from 
Fair Oaks. It was then about 5 o’clock. 

In that position my intercourse with Long- 
street was maintained through staff officers, 
who were assisted by General Stuart of the 
cavalry, which was then unemployed ; their 
reports were all of steady progress. 

At Fair Oaks, however, no advantage was 
gained on either side, and the contest was 
continued with unflagging courage. It was 
near half-past six o’clock before I admitted 
to myself that Smith was engaged, not with a 
brigade, as I had obstinately thought, but 
with more than a division ; but I thought that 
it would be injudicious to engage Magruder’s 
division, our only reserve, so late in the 
day. 

The firing was then violent at Seven Pines, 
and within a half hour the three Federal di- 
visions were broken and driven from their 
position in confusion. It was then evident, 
however, from the obstinacy of our adversa- 
ries at Fair Oaks, that the battle would not 
be decided that day. I said so to the staff 
officers near me, and told them that each 
regiment must sleep where it might be stand- 
ing when the firing ceased for the night, to 
be ready to renew it at dawn next morning. 

About half-past seven o’clock I received 
a musket-shot in the shoulder, and was un- 
horsed soon after by a heavy fragment of shell 
which struck my breast. 

I was borne from the field —first to a 
house on the roadside, thence to Richmond. 
The firing ceased before I had been carried a 
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mile from it. The conflict at Fair Oaks was 
terminated by darkness only. 

Mr. Davis’s account of what he saw and 
did at Fair Oaks (Vol. II., p. 123) indicates 
singular ignorance of the topography of the 
vicinity, as well as of what was occurring. He 
says that the enemy’s line was on the bank 
of the river. It was at right angles to and 
some three miles from it. He says that soon 
after his arrival I was brought from the right 


MAJOR-GENERAL ERASMUS D. KEYES. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


wounded. This proves that his “arrival” was 
near sunset. He also describes the moving 
of reénforcements from the left to the right. 
This was not being done. The right was 
abundantly strong. He says that he made a 
reconnaissance — then sent three couriers one 
after the other, with an order to Magruder “ to 
send a force” by the wooded path under the 
bluff, to attack the enemy in flank and reverse. 
If the first courier had been dispatched before 
the reconnaissance, and delivered the order to 
Magruder promptly, his “ force ” marching lit- 
tle more than a mile by the straight Nine-mile 
road could scarcely have come up before dark. 
The route described would have been (if found) 
five or six miles long. 

The only thing he ought to have done, or 
had time to do, was postponed almost twenty 
hours — the putting General Lee, who was 
near, in command of the army. 

The operations of the Confederate troops 
in this battle were very much retarded by the 
broad ponds of rain-water,— in many places 
more than knee-deep,— by the deep mud, and 
by the dense woods and thickets that covered 
the ground. 

G. W. Smith’s division lost 1283 in killed, 
wounded, and missing. Brigadier-General 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SAMUEL P, HEINTZELMAN. 


Hatton was among the killed, and Brigadier- 
Generals Pettigrew and Hampton wereseverely 
wounded. The latter kept his saddle, and 
served to the end of the action. General 


Longstreet reported that the loss of the 
troops on the Williamsburg road in killed, 
wounded, and missing was about 3000, of 
which 2700 was in Hill’s division. Among the 
killed were Colonels Moore, of Alabama, 
Jones, and Lomax. These reports refer to the 


battle of Seven Pines, which was fought and 
ended on the 31st of May. 

The Federal loss, including that on June 
rst, according to General McClellan’s “ Report 
on The Army of the Potomac,” page 
227, was 7000." 

Prisoners to the number of 350, 10 pieces 
of artillery, 6700 muskets and rifles in excel- 
lent condition, a garrison flag and 4 regimen- 
tal colors, medical, commissary, quartermaster 
and ordnance stores, tents and sutler’s prop- 
erty, were captured and secured. 

The troops on the ground at nightfall were: 
on the Confederate side, twenty-two brigades, 
more than half of which had not been in ac- 
tion ; and on the Federal side six divisions in 
three corps, two-thirds of which had fought, and 
half of which had been totally defeated. Two 
Federal divisions were at Fair Oaks, and three 
and a half at Savage’s, three miles off, and half 
a one two miles nearer Bottom’s Bridge. The 
Southern troops were united, and in a position 
to overwhelm either fraction of the Northern 
army, while holding the other in check. 

Officers of the Federal army have claimed 
a victory at Seven Pines. The Confederates 
had such evidences of victory as cannon, cap- 
tured intrenchments, and not only sleeping 
on the field, but passing the following day 
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there, so little disturbed by the Federal troops 
as to gather, in woods, thickets, mud, and 
water, 6700 muskets and rifles. Besides, the 
Federal army had been advancing steadily 
until the day of this battle; after it they 
made not another step forward, but employed 
themselves industriously in intrenching, ~ 

In a publication of mine made in 1874, | 
attempted to show that General Lee did not 
attack the enemy until June 26, because he 
was engaged from June 1 until then in form- 
ing a great army, bringing to that which | 
had commanded 15,000 men from North 
Carolina under General Holmes, 22,000 from 
South Carolina and Georgia, and above 16,000 
in the divisions of Jackson and Ewell. 

My authority for the 15,000 was General 
Holmes’s statement, May 31, that he had 
that number waiting the President’s order to 
join me. When their arrival was announced, | 
supposed that theirs was as stated. 

General Ripley, their best-informed and 
senior officer, was my authority for the 22,000 
from South Carolina and Georgia. I thought,as 
a matter of course, that all of these troops had 
been brought up forthe greatcrisis. Mr. Davisis 
eager to prove that but two of the four bodies of 
them came to Richmond intime. One who had 
opportunity to observe that Mr. Davis was al- 
most invariably too late in reénforcing threat- 
ened from unthreatened points, has no apology 
for the assumption that this was an exception. 

General Ripley reported officially that he 
brought 5000 from Charleston, and explained 
in writing that, arriving before them, he was 
assigned to the command of the brigade of 
2366, his 5000 being distributed in the army 
as they arrived in detachments. 

General Lawton stated in writing that he 
brought about 6000 men from Georgia to the 
Valley; but as they had never marched before, 
they were incapable of moving at Jackson's 
rate, and he estimated that 2500 had been un- 
able to keep their places when they arrived on 
the field of Gaines’s Mills. Hence his state- 
ment that he had 3500 in line in that battle. But 
the laggards rejoined him in two or three days. 

I estimated Jackson’s and Ewell’s forces at 
16,000, because Ewell told me that his was 
8000, and Jackson’s had been usually about 
twenty-five per cent. larger. Mr. Davis puts 
the joint force at 8000. His authority has 
stated it also at 12,000 (see “ Personal Rem- 
iniscences of General Lee,” p. 6), and this is 
far below the fact. 

My object in this is to show that I consulted 
respectable authorities. Mr. Davis proves that 
his forces were not well employed. 

J. E. Johnsion. 


* From a dispatch of June 4. Earlier the same day, McClellan reported that the loss would exceed sooo, but said he had not yet full returns. On 
June 6 he sent to the Secretary of War a statement of losses of each corps — total 5739. The official revised returns make the total 5031.—EDITOX C. M. 
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dark on Saturday, the 31st, and just after 
I had ordered the troops in the woods to re- 
form in the open field behind the line they 
had held in close contact with the Federals, 
I left the extreme front and proceeded to- 
ward the Nine-mile road. On reaching the 
open field, I met an aide-de-camp who in- 
formed me that General Johnston had been 


seriously if not fatally wounded, and carried 


from the field about an hour before. I was 
second in rank in that army, and the casualty 
to General Johnston placed me in command. 
Within three minutes after receiving this in- 
formation, I met President Davis and General 
Lee. They were on the Nine-mile road about 
three hundred yards west of Fair Oaks Station, 
near the eastern edge of the large wood. 

In order to convey a fair idea of the cir- 
cumstances which resulted in the condition 
of affairs on the field when the command of 
the army devolved upon me, brief allusion will 
be made here to preliminary operations. 

On the 27th of May General Johnston re- 
ceived information that General McDowell 
was advancing from Fredericksburg to form 
a junction with General McClellan in front of 
Richmond. That afternoon my division was 
placed under the command of General Whit- 
ing, and he was ordered to move it from the 
ground then occupied, guarding the Williams- 
burg road east of Richmond, and take position 
north of the city, in the vicinity of Meadow 
Bridges. I was assigned to command the 
left wing of the army, of which my division, 
under Whiting, would form a part; and at 
my urgent solicitation I was relieved from 
commanding General Magruder. Early in 
the morning of the 31st of May General 
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Whiting received an order direct from Genera] 
Johnston, to move the division under his com. 
mand to the point on the Nine-mile road 
where the road to New Bridge turns off 
This order was also sent to me by General 
Johnston. On its receipt I turned over 
the command of the left wing tempx rarily 
to General A. P. Hill, and proceeded to 
General Johnston’s headquarters, near the 
Nine-mile road, in the north-east suburb of 
Richmond. I reached there before sunrise. 
informed him of the order I had given A, P. 
a and stated that, in leaving the left wing, 
| did not purpose taking from General Whit. 
ing the command of my division, but desired 
to see how they would acquit themselves in 
case they went into action, and would assume 
command at any time or place in case it should 
be necessary. In leaving General A. P. Hill 
I had informed him that I would at once re. 
turn rapidly to the left wing and resume com- 
mand there if a movement by the enemy 
should be attempted in that direction. 
About 6 a. M. the head of my division, un 
der Whiting, arrived in the vicinity of General 
Johnston’s headquarters, but was prevented 
from reaching the Nine-mile road by troops 
of Longstreet’s division, who were across 
Whiting’s line of march. Having waited in 
vain for Longstreet’s troops to clear the road 
for Whiting, about 8 a. m. I directed my aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant R. F. Beckham, to re- 
port this state of things to General Longstreet, 
and ask that it be corrected as soon as possi- 
ble. Lieutenant Beckham asked me where 
he would find General Longstreet. I referred 
him to General Johnston, who was present. 
General Johnston said General Longstreet's 
division was moving on the Nine-mile road, 
and he supposed General Longstreet was with 
t; if not, he would probably be found with 
General D. H. Hill’s division on the Williams- 
burg road. About g A.M. I received a note 
from Lieutenant Beckham stating that Long- 
street’s division was not on the Nine-mile road, 
and that he (Beckham) would cross over to the 
Williamsburg road in search of General Long- 
street. I showed the note to General Johnston 
at once. It was difficult te convince him that 
Lieutenant Beckham was not mistaken. But 
when I called his attention to the fact that 
Beckham was one of the best staff-officers in 
the army, and there could be no doubt of 
the correctness of the information, General 
Johnston sent one of his aides, Lieutenant 
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THE SECOND DAY 


Washington, to General Longstreet, directing 
him to send at least three brigades of his 
division back to the Nine-mile road, if this 
would not cause serious loss of time. Lieu- 
tenant Washington, in execution of this or- 
der, went rapidly on the Nine-mile road in 
search of General Longstreet, passed the 
Confederate pickets, in advance of the New 
Bridge fork of that road, at full speed, and 
soon found himself within the Federal lines 
—a prisoner. 

About 11 A.M. Lieu- 
tenant Beckham report- 
ed to me, at General 
Johnston’s headquar- 
ters, that he had found 
onde Longstreet’s di- 
vision on the Williams- 
burg road halted for the 
purpose of allowing 
General D. H. Hill’s 
troops to file by; and 
that General Longstreet 
was making dispositions 








to attack the enemy on that road, with D. H. 
Hill’s division and his own. Lieutenant Beck- 
ham said, in reference to the troops of Long- 


street’s division, that he saw halted: What 
surprised me most was that they were “ac- 
companied by wagons loaded with baggage 
and camp equipage.” 

In the mean time the head of the division 
under Whiting had remained near General 
Johnston’s headquarters from 6 a. M. until 
about 11 a. M. It then moved forward on 
the Nine-mile road, accompanied by General 
Johnston, and halted near the point at which 
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the road to New Bridge turns off, and re- 
mained there several hours, awaiting some 
indication or information that the attack had 
been commenced by the troops under General 
Longstreet on the Williamsburg road. 
Returning now to my meeting with Presi- 
dent Davis and General Lee on the Nine- 
mile road, just after the command of the army 
had devolved upon me, at dark on the 31st: 
I at once, in answer to inquiries made by the 





TWO VIEWS OF FAIR OAKS STATION, 
(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

The upper picture shows the east front of the station. 
Four hundred : buried in the foreground. 
The railway ps ued between the buildings 

The lower picture shows the south side of the station 
and earthworks which on this side extended to the Wil 
liamsburg road D. 


President, explained fully what | 
knew of General Johnston’s inten- 
tions and expectations at sunrise 
that morning, viz.: That Longstreet’s 
division should move by the Nine- 
mile road, which it was already on 
and near; that D. H. Hill's division 
should move by the Williamsburg 
road and Huger’s by the Charles 
City road. Thesethree divisions con- 
stituted the right wing, which was 
under General Longstreet’s com 
mand. General Johnston expected 
that the three divisions under Longstreet 
would make a determined attack before 8 
a. M. I explained the delays that had been 
caused by General Longstreet’s misunder- 
standing in regard to the direction of his own 
division, and its consequent movement from 
the Nine-mile road to the Williamsburg road ; 
and spoke of General Johnston’s disappoint- 
ment and anxiety because of the still further 
prolonged delay after Longstreet’s division 
was transferred to the latter road. I told the 
President of the note received by General 
Johnston from General Longstreet at 4 P. M., 
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asking for help; of the hurried movement of my 
division, under General Whiting, conducted by 
General Johnston in person, to the aid of Long- 
street ; and the sudden appearance of the ene- 
my from the north side of the Chickahominy, 
which interrupted the movement in aid of 
Longstreet, and resulted in the contest north 
of Fair Oaks. I described the contest that 
had taken place on that part of the field, and 
then asked him, and others near, if anything 
had been heard on the Nine-mile road from 
the 30,000 men under Longstreet on the Will- 
iamsburg road, later than the note received by 
General Johnston about four o’clock Pp. M. 
Nothing further had been heard, and the 
President then asked me what were my plans. 
I told him that I could not understandingly 
determine what was best to be done, until 


something was known of the condition of 


affairs in the right wing of the army, and some 
data obtained in regard to the position and 
strength of the enemy on that side ; and added, 
it might be found expedient to withdraw to 
better ground covering Richmond, or it might 
not; all depended on what had occurred in 
the right wing. The President suggested that, 
if we remained, the enemy might withdraw 
during the night, which would give us the 
moral effect of a victory. I replied that I 
would not withdraw without good reason; all 
would depend upon the state of affairs on the 
Williamsburg road. Nothing had happened 
on our side to make it necessary to retire. 
All I then knew of the actual battle was 
what had occurred north of Fair Oaks Sta- 
tion, where four brigades of my own di- 
vision, which was commanded by General 
Whiting, and directed by General Johnston 
in person until he was wounded, engaged a 
strong Federal reénforcement from the north 
side of the river (which proved to be Sedg- 
wick’s division of Sumner’s corps). Judging 
from the note received by General Johnston 
from General Longstreet at 4 Pp. M., there was 
good reason to believe that the delay of the 
latter in bringing on the attack had given 
time for Federal reénforcements to reach the 
field from the direction of Bottom’s Bridge ; 
and there was reason, too, for the belief that 
General Longstreet’s troops were nearly, if 
not quite, all in action when he called for 
help. It was very clear that the sudden and, 
if possible, crushing blow which General 
Johnston expected to have made early in the 
morning by the right wing of the army 
against the Federal forces isolated in the 
vicinity of Seven Pines, had failed. Night 
found two-thirds of the Confederate army 
in the swamps eight miles east of Rich- 
mond, at the end of a bloody and inde- 
cisive engagement begun about the middle 
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of the afternoon, whilst the right of the 
Federal army was in the vicinity of Me. 
chanicsville, a good deal nearer Richmond 
than we were. I had no reason to believe 
that all the bridges over the Chickahominy 
were broken and that stream impassable. Ip 
short, the condition of affairs was not alto. 
gether rose-colored, in my view, when the 
command of the army devolved upon me, 
But I could determine nothing understand. 
ingly until information was received from 
the right wing. 

About half an hour after dark the President 
and General Lee rode away. General J. E. 
B. Stuart, who had been, during the day, on 
the extreme right with a portion of the cavalry, 
picketing the Charles City road and the White 
Oak Swamp, reached the field near Fair Oaks 
at nearly the same time, and reported to me 
that the enemy had not advanced from their 
position at White Oak Bridge; that our troops 
had carried the intrenched position at Seven 
Pines some time before sunset, and had ad- 
vanced on the Williamsburg road beyond that 
point, but he did not know how far. He had 
good guides with him, and he offered to go in 
person to General Longstreet, and have him 
piloted to the headquarters on the Nine-mile 
road. Several parties had been previously 
sent to communicate with General Longstreet 
and request him to come over to the Nine- 
mile road for conference and instructions. 

A short time before midnight, after I had 
made my headquarters at Old Tavern, | re- 
ceived a note from General Stuart stating that 
at 10:30 Pp. M. he had failed to find General 
Longstreet. At 12:40 Sunday morning (June 
1), having heard nothing from General Long- 
street, I addressed him a note asking the po- 
sition of his command at dark, the condition 
of his men, and requesting his views in regard 
to the operations to be undertaken in his front 
that morning. Soon after that note was wnt- 
ten, General Longstreet, without having re- 
ceived it, arrived at my headquarters, having 
been found about midnight by one of the staff- 
officers sent to communicate with him. Gen- 
eral Longstreet reported that only a portion 
of his own division had been seriously en- 
gaged in close action, and that Huger’ 
division had scarcely been engaged at all; 
the principal fighting having been done by 
D. H. Hill’s division ; that the enemy’s works 
at Seven Pines had been carried late in the 
afternoon; the Federals had been pressed 
back about a mile beyond that point, and 
the fighting had been continued until dark. 
On receipt of this information, I directed 
General Longstreet to send one brigade o! 
Huger’s division to support the troops on the 
Nine-mile road, and renew the fighting with 
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the remainder of the right wing as early as pos- 
sible after daylight, directing his efforts north 
instead of any farther east, pivoting this move- 
ment on the position of Whiting, near Fair 
Oaks Station. General Longstreet was as- 
sured that when a determined attack by the 
right wing was well developed, it should be 
favored by a strong demonstration, and, if 
necessary, by a real attack, by Whiting’s com- 
mand, and other troops 

to be brought up on the 

Nine-mile road. Long- 


HOUSES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, USED 
AS UNION HOSPITALS. 


street objected to renew- 
ing the attack with the 
right wing of the army, 
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front each, and four batteries. These two divis- 
ions constituted Sumner’s corps. On the left, 
Keyes’s corps [part of Couch’s and Casey’s 
divisions] held the strong works south of the 
Williamsburg road, called “ the third line of 
defense,” protected by sixty pieces of artillery. 
The interval between Keyes and Sumner was 
a little more than a mile, and was held by 
Heintzelman’s corps|{ Hooker,during the night, 
being in bivouac near the 
intrenchments on the Will- 
iamsburg road], consisting 
on the ground of Kearny’s 


J 


ee ee 


(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN SOON 
AFTER THE BATTLE.) 


division and about half of 
Hooker’s division, with ev- 
ery practicable approach 





and said it ought to be 

made by my division, which he thought had 
done little fighting on the 31st. After hearing 
all he chose to say on that subject, I gave the 
positive order, as above, and General Long- 
street returned to the Williamsburg road.* 

I then wrote to General Lee,—who was in 
general charge in Richmond of all Confederate 
army operations,— telling him what had been 
determined on, what orders had been given, 
and asking that such reénforcements as were 
within reach should be sent. General Lee’s 
reply is dated Richmond, 5 a. M. He says: 
“ Ripley will be ordered, and such forces from 
General Holmes as can be got up will be 
sent. Your movements are judicious, and de- 
termination to strike the enemy right.” 

The following statement of the position of 
the Federal forces at daylight on the 1st of 
June is the substance of an account by Gen- 
eral George W. Mi: dil, aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Phil. Kearny. Sedgwick’s division and the 
detachment from Couch’s, and five batteries, 
were on the extreme right, facing west-north- 
west. On the left of Sedgwick, at nearly a right 
angle, and parallel with the railroad, was Rich- 
ardson’s division, in three lines of a brigade 


commanded by a numer- 
ous artillery. The troops outside the strong 
works south of the Williamsburg road were 
partly protected, a line of rifle-pits having 
been thrown up during the night. The pick- 
ets of the three corps were in communication 
throughout. General Mindil placed the out- 
posts forming the connection between Sum- 
ner and Heintzelman. 

On the Confederate side the troops under 
Longstreet had all been brought to the front. 
His extreme right was on the Williamsburg 
road, about half a mile east of Seven Pines; 
his left near two wood roads, about half a 
mile east of Fair Oaks Station. The troops 
forming his right faced east, those of his left 
faced north. Nearly if not all of his com- 
mand was in the wood east of the Nine-mile 
road, and between the Williamsburg road and 
the railroad. My division under Whiting was 
on the Nine-mile road, a little west of Fair 
Oaks Station, near the ground on which it 
had fought the previous afternoon. 

General! Mindil says: “ About five o clock 
on Sunday morning [June 1], in the gray of 


e dawn, the Confederate skirmishers in front of 


Richardson opened fire.” These were Hood’s 


* It appears that, “ At 2 A. M., June Ist, a Federal council of war was held in General Sumner’s tent, 
and it was resolved to attack the enemy as soon as disposition for that purpose could be made.” See “ The 
Peninsula,” by General A. S. Webb, p. 114.—Eb. 
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enterprising Texans, near Fair Oaks Station, 
who were seeking the enemy in front of the 
gap between Whiting’s right and Longstreet's 
left. They were immediately recalled, be- 
cause it was intended that the attack should 
be made by the right wing under Longstreet. 

Again, General Mindil says: 

“At half-past six o’clock a determined assault was 
made against General French’s line (of Richardson’s 
division), the enemy pushing forward along the two 
wood roads that crossed this line heavy columns of 
attack, supporting them on both flanks by battalions 
of infantry in deployed line. The firing commenced 
within half-musket shot, and was maintained at closer 
quarters for nearly an hour and a half before the 
enemy’s [the Confederate] column wavered and 
broke.” 

In a note, dated 6:30 a. M., General Whit- 
ing reported to me, “ Heavy firing in advance 
of us.” It now seemed that the right wing 
under Longstreet was beginning the move- 
ment ordered. Some time later, perhaps an 
hour, General Whiting wrote: “I am going 
to try a diversiop for Longstreet; . . . the 
musketry firing in advance is tremendous.” 
On the far side of the gap between Whiting’s 
right and Longstreet’s left our troops were 
falling back. The firing had been at times 
quite heavy ; but nothing had been observed 
from the Nine-mile road indicating that any 
large portion of the Confederate right wing 
had begun in earnest the movement in which 
Whiting was ordered to coéperate. 


“ Hardly had fresh Federal regiments taken the 
places of those which had exhausted their ammunition 
in repulsing the Confederate attack at 8 A. M. [says 
General Mindil], when the enemy’s [Confederate] 
column, strongly reénforced, gave a general yell, and 
again dashed forward to the attack. This renewed fight 
was of the most desperate and sanguinary character, 
lasting more than an hour, when the enemy were again 
driven back, without gaining a single point of the 
Union line. So fierce was the fighting in Rich- 
ardson’s front that he sustained a loss of nearly 800 
men in a division much smaller in numbers than Sedg- 
wick’s, and his men were partly protected by the rail- 
road embankment. . As Hooker neared the 
clearing on Hyer’s farm, he ordered his four regiments 
to charge; this cleared the woods, and the enemy 
were entirely broken. Hooker was now on the 
right flank and rear of the forces engaged with Richard- 
son, and he was not slow to improve his opportunity.” 


A few moments after 9 a. M., General Whit- 
ing wrote to me: “ Some of Griffith’s regiments 
might be sent down to the railroad in rear of 
the position occupied by Hood, which, with 
a heavy enemy’s battery in his rear, has be- 


come untenable.” ‘The Federals in pursuit of 
Longstreet’s forces — that had probably with- 
drawn along the two wood roads previously 
mentioned—were getting nearly upon the 
prolongation of Hood’s line, but not as ye 
in rear of it. 

About 10:30 A. M. I received a note from 
General Longstreet, stating, “ The brigade 
cannot be spared. Every man except a bri 
gade is in action. I am not able to 
do without it.” A little later a note, dated 
10 A. M., was received from General Long. 
street, in which he says: “ General, can you 
reénforce me? The entire [Federal] arm; 
seems to be opposed to me. If I can't 
get help, I fear I must fall back.” 

On receipt of this note, I ordered five thov- 
sand men from the crest of the Chickahominy 
Bluffs, between the New Bridge and Mechan- 
icsville roads, to move as soon as possible to 
the support of General Longstreet ; and Rip. 
ley’s brigade, which was expected to arrive 
by the Nine-mile road, was ordered to move 
to the front on the Williamsburg road as soon 
as it reached Richmond. General McLaws 
was sent to General Longstreet to inform him 
of the reénforcements that had been ordered 
to his support ; to assure him that the whole 
of McClellan’s army was not in his front; 
and to tell him that he must not fall back 
any farther, but must, if possible, regain the 
ground he had already lost. About 1 p. » 
I received a note from General McLaws stat- 
ing, “ Longstreet says he can hold his posi- 
tion with five thousand more men. He has 
the same ground the enemy held yesterday.” 

In the mean time the right of Whiting’s line 
had been drawn back because of the advance 
of the Federals, who were following up our 
withdrawing forces on the far side of the 
gap which existed between Longstreet’s left 
and Whiting’s right. 

“ After Richardson’s and Hooker’s divisions an 
Birney’s brigade had driven the Confederates well back 
from the railroad in front of the position held by 
Richardson during the night, Sickles’s brigade united 
with these forces [says General Mindil], and a gen- 
eral advance was made. No serious opposition was 
encountered, and Casey’s camp was reoccupied before 
two o’clock P. M., the ground being covered with thé 
rebel dead and wounded as well as our own.” 


About 1:30 Pp. M. President Davis rode yj 
to my headquarters, and asked for General 
Lee. Upon being told that General Lee was 


* Those who think there was little fighting on the second day at Seven Pines, should compare the official revised returns of the 
Union losses of killed, wounded, and missing, on the first day, with those of the second day (see ‘“‘ War Records”: series |, 
I.; part I., pages 757 to 762). These show that the losses of the troops which were engaged only in the second day's fight 


vo - 
agereeate 1199, viz.: Richardson’s three brigades (loss, 838), Birney’s four regiments of Kearny’s division (207), Hooker's division 
(Sickles’ brigade, and two regiments of Starr’s brigade) (154). The losses of the troops engaged the first day, aggregate 3532, 


viz. : 


Casey (1429), Couch (1168), Sedgwick (347), two brigades of Kearny’s division (884), and the unattached artillery (4). But some 
of the troops engaged the first day were also engaged the second day ; it is impossible, however, to estimate their losses on the secon? 
day. As much as we positively know, therefore, is that the Union losses on the second day were, at least, 1199, or about one-fourth 


of the total loss in the two days’ battle, which was 5031. 


General Johnston (see pages 119-20, herewith) estimates the losses of Longstreet and Hill at about 3000; and G. W. Smith's # 


1283—total, 4283.— Ep. 
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THE SECOND DAY 


not there, he expressed so much surprise as to 
induce me to ask him if he had any special 
reason for supposing General Lee would be 
there at that time. To this he replied, Yes; 
and added he had early that morning di- 
rected General Lee to take command of 
the army at once. This was the first and 
only intimation I received in regard to the 
assignment of General Lee to the command. 
It was enough, however. ‘The President 
chatted upon a variety of “commonplace sub- 
iects, but made noallusion to anything pertain- 
ing to the state of affairs on the field. 

General Lee came in about 2 Pp. o., and I 
at once turned over to him the command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and com- 
menced explaining to him what had occurred 
during the day. To these explanations Pres- 
ident Davis seemed to give some attention, 
particularly to General Longstreet’s notes 
asking for help. Whilst I was still speaking 
to General Lee of the state of affairs upon the 
field of battle, I received a note from Gen- 
eral Longstreet, dated 1:30 Pp. M.,in which he 
said: “ The next attack will be from Sumner’s 
division. I think that if we can whip it we 
shall be comparatively safe from the advance 
of McClellan’s army. I hope that those who 
were whipped yesterday will not appear again. 
The attack this morning was made at an un- 
fortunate time. We had but little ammu- 
nition, but we have since replenished our 
supply, and I sincerely hope that we may 
succeed against them in their next effort. Oh 
that I had ten thousand men more!” 

After reading General Longstreet’s note, I 
handed it to General Lee, and requested him 
toread and hand it to the President. Gen- 
eral Lee looked very serious: whilst reading ; 
and after the President had read it, the latter 
seemed to take a little more interest in what 
was going on, but said nothing. 

I informed General Lee that Longstreet 
was mistaken in regard to the state of things ; 
that the two corps of the Federal army on 
the north bank of the river that morning 
had not yet crossed to our side; that the 
force attacked north of Fair Oaks the pre- 
vious afternoon still held that position; that 
5000 men ordered from the Chickahominy 
Bluffs were already closely approaching Long- 
street’s position on the Williamsburg road; 
that Ripley’s brigade, which was expected, 
had been ordered to move on that road; 
that this would still leave Longstreet more 
than 30,000 men, even if his losses had al- 
ready reached 5000 ; that the ground he now 
occupied was favorable to us; and that the 
danger to Richmond, if any, was not then 
on the Williamsburg road. 

Near 3 p. M. the President rode off, leaving 
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General Lee and myself in conference alone. 
General Lee made no adverse comment upon 
my management of the army, and gave no 
orders. 

At 4 Pp. M. General Lee and I, with a 
courier as a guide, went over to the Williams- 
burg road, where we found the President and 
several members of his Cabinet talking with 
General Longstreet. They were at a point 
about half a mile nearer Richmond than the 
unfinished pentangular redoubt where our 
troops first struck the Federal main line the 
previous day. Everything was quiet ; the re- 
énforcements from the Chickahominy had 
reached Longstreet’s position on the Will- 
iamsburg road. There were no further opera- 
tions that day ; the battle was ended. 

At daylight on the 1st of June there were 
three Federal corps on the battle-field in the 
vicinity of Seven Pines and Fair Oaks. On 
the morning of the 31st of May there was but 
one Federal corps on that ground. The Con- 
federate troops on the field on the rst of June 
were those that General Johnston had or- 
dered, on the 30th of May, to move for- 
ward as soon as possible after daylight on 
the 31st. The result of the action on June rst 
is sufficiently indicated in the foregoing battle- 
field notes of General Longstreet. 

Conflicting accounts of Confederate opera- 
tions in this battle call for further allusion 
to General Johnston’s original plan, as well! 
as to the occurrences of the rst of June. 
In 1874 General Longstreet wrote two let- 
ters to General G. W. Mindil, in reference 
to the battle of Seven Pines. These letters 
were shown to me by General Mindil a few 
months since; and he authorized me to make 
any use I chose of the statements made by 
General Longstreet. It is believed that these 
letters have not heretofore been published. 
The first is dated July 17, 1874. In this Gen- 
eral Longstreet, speaking of the movements 
on the 31st of May, says: 


“It is proper to explain now the plan of battle, as 
I can speak from accurate knowledge. The plan was 
to turn your [the Federal] left at daylight, by throw- 
ing Huger’s division, by a passable route for infantry, 
to your left and rear. As the head of his column 
passed the swamp, D. H. Hill was to be ready, and I 
was to advise him to make the attack vigorously. 
Huger did not reach the field. At one o’clock D. H. 
Hill proposed to bring on the battle, and it was 
agreed to under the impression that Huger would be 
there surely by the time we were warmed up into 
actual battle. The entire strength of the plan was in 
his movement.” 


On the 2d of December, 1874, General 
Longstreet wrote to General Mindil, saying : 
“ Our plan was, as you stated, to turn your left by 
moving Seger's command across the head of White 


Oak Swamp; that to be followed by the attack of 
General D. H. Hill, on the Williamsburg road, which 
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was to be supported, if need be, by my command; 
the command on the Nine-mile road following Hill’s 
movements. As you say in your article, Johnston’s 
plan was faultless, and in my judgment at the time 
was the only plan that could be approved by a military 
mind. Huger had to move over the same 
ground pretty much that I did. He was to precede 
me, and I believe that he did so over part of the route. 
My opinion is that he moved before me. That I 
waited until sunrise, so as to give him time to clear 
the road as far as the Charles City fork, and if my 
memory is correct I passed a part of his command 
resting on the side of the road. , The only re- 
ports that I remember to have heard from him were 
that he was moving on, and would soon be in position. 
General Johnston was on the Nine-mile road. This 
left me the senior— or at least nominally the senior — 
officer on the Williamsburg road, and exercising more 
or less command of Hill’s and Huger’s as well as of 
my own division. Once the action was opened, 
we were drawn gradually into it, and of course the 
combat became more and more vigorous until night. 
. . . I was to support Hill, and being his senior, 
could have taken command on the Williamsburg road ; 
but it would have been inexcusable had I done so, in- 
asmuch as he had led his troops well and had been 
successful. I could not, therefore, do anything more 
than support and aid his able efforts.” 


Judging from the general character of what 
he writes to General Mindil, it appears that 
General Longstreet was not fully alive to 
the fact—then or later—that he was in 
command of one-half of General Johnston’s 
army on that day. Much less does it seem 
that he realized the importance of prompt 
and decisive action. In view of what oc- 
curred late in the afternoon of the 31st, 
after time had been given for two Federal 
divisions to come to the assistance of the 
isolated corps in the vicinity of Seven Pines, 
it is not difficult to infer what would prob- 
ably have been the result had Longstreet’s 
own division, 14,000 strong, moved at day- 
light on the Nine-mile road; striking, on the 
right flank, the lines that D. H. Hill’s division 
carried by assault in the afternoon. 

In a letter addressed to me, General John- 
ston says: 

“T refer to the mention of the misunderstanding be- 
tween Longstreet and myself, in regard to the direc- 
tion of his division. . I received information of 
Longstreet’s misunderstanding — which may be my 
fault, as I told you at the time — whilst his troops were 
moving to the Williamsburg road, and sent to Long- 
street to send three brigades by the Nine-mile road, 
if they had not marched so far as to make the change 
involve a serious loss of time.” 

_The date of this letter, June 28, 1862, the 
circumstances under which it was written, and 
General Johnston’s specific statements show 
not only that General Longstreet did misun- 
derstand the direction in which Johnston in- 
tended Longstreet’s division should move 
against the enemy, but make it certain that 
Johnston attempted, at least in part, to rectify 
Longstreet’s mistake in regard to this mat- 
ter. There is other positive evidence, not 
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necessary to be repeated here, which estab- 
lishes the same facts. But it appears now that 
General Johnston, in his “Narrative” pub- 
lished in 1874, has conceded that it was his 
fault that caused the misunderstanding on the 
part of Longstreet, in regard to the movement 
of the division in question. It is believed, 
however, that he has not conceded—and 
never will concede—that it was his plan to 
keep D. H. Hill’s, Longstreet’s, and G. W. 
Smith's divisions out of action until Huger’s 
division could get into position on the left 
flank and rear of the enemy. This would 
have required that the 35,500 men in the 
divisions of Hill, Longstreet, and Smith— 
men inured to marching and fighting —should 
be held back until Huger’s 5000 inexperi- 
enced troops could, by a circuitous route 
across a difficult swamp, get into position 
where they were not needed; and this, too, 
when prompt action was essential to success, 
and delay was dangerous. 

Neither is it believed that General John- 
ston will concede that his plan was that my 
division, under Whiting, on the Nine-mile 
road, placed there to guard against Federal 
reénforcements coming from the north side 
of the Chickahominy, should be put in action 
on Hill’s left, whilst the 14,000 men in Long 
street’s division were held back on the Will- 
iamsburg road only to support Hill “ if need 
be.” But all this must be conceded in order to 
make up “the faultless plan,” which was, in 
General Longstreet’s judgment at the time, 
“the only plan that could be approved by 
a military mind.” 

In reference to operations on the 1st of 
June, General Longstreet writes to General 
Mindil in part as follows: 

“T do not remember to have heard of any fighting 
on the second day except a sharp skirmish reported by 
General Pickett as he was retiring, under the orders 
of General Lee, to resume our former position ‘ 
Attack was not renewed on the Ist of June, because 
Johnston had been wounded and had been obliged to 
leave the field. Smith, the next in rank, had been 
taken quite sick, but would not give up. He was there 
fore slow in organizing for renewed attack, and before 
he did so arrange General Lee was announced as the 
commander of the army. As he had not been with 
the army the previous day, he was not prepared to con- 
duct the continuance of the battle: so the troops 
were withdrawn to their original positions in the after- 
noon and evening. About Io A. M. General Lee 
was assigned to command, and rode out on the Nine- 
mile road, saw General Smith, took command, and 
came with General Smith across to the Williamsburg 
road. There we discussed the matter of renewed at- 
tack. I favored another effort toturn your[ Federal] left. 
Smith opposed it, and gave as his reason the strength 
of your lines, which he claimed to have examined, and 
I was forced to yield my opinions, in consequence of 
his knowledge of superior position on your side.” 

The foregoing extracts are some of General 
Longstreet’s contributions to the “history” of 
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the battle of Seven Pines, furnished by him 
to General Mindil, “in hopes of making the 
Confederate side a little clearer.” 

As to my being “taken quite sick,” I was 
not seriously ill until the 2d of June. Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s statement that General 
Smith was slow in organizing for renewed 
attack because he was taken sick is, there- 
fore, a mistake. In fact, at that time there 
was no organizing requisite, except, perhaps, 
in the right wing under Longstreet, and this 
was intrusted to him. I turned the command 
of the army over to General Lee about 2 Pp. M. 
He certainly gave no orders to General Long- 
street, or to any part of the army, before 4 
p.m. General Longstreet seems to have for- 
gotten his notes of that morning, as well as 
that dated 1:30 Pp. M., ending with the exclama- 
tion, “Oh that I had 10,000 men more!” 

When General Lee and General Smith joined 
General Longstreet on the Williamsburg road, 
Longstreet had lost on the 1st of June much 
of the ground he had gained on the 31st of 
May. I have no knowledge of any proposi- 
tion having been made by General Longstreet 
to General Lee for renewing the attack. I 


had never seen the works in General Long- 
street’s front, over which the troops of the 
latter had fought forward on the 31st of May 
and back during the morning of the ist of 
June. General Longstreet is in error when 
he says that he was forced to yield his opinions 
because of my superior knowledge of the 
position in his front. 

During the night of the 1st of June the troops 
under Longstreet quietly fell back to resume 
their former positions in front of Richmond, 
The division under Whiting, on the Nine. 
mile road, remained for several days cop- 
fronting the Federal position it had attac ked, 
north of Fair Oaks Station. 

The limited space allotted to this article 
would prevent much further comment on my 
part in reference to the incidents and previ. 
ously published accounts of this battle, even 
if I felt disposed at this time to say more. | 
will therefore only add that in my opinion, 
then and since, General Johnston’s “ original 
plan ” was entirely correct in principle, and 
promised assured success if carried into effect 
as he, at sunrise on the morning of the 31st of 
May, intended and expected. 


Gustavus W. Smith. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—IV.* 
TO THE CHICKAHOMINY.—THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES. 


CONFEDERATE SHARP-SHOOTER. 


yk roads were narrow and very muddy 
between the White House and the Chick- 


our trains were moved over them. A few miles 
west of the Pamunkey we found the country 
beautiful and undulating, with graceful, round- 
topped hills, here and there crowned with trees 
and clothed in the varied tints of early summer. 

On our entire march up the Peninsula, we 
did not see a dozen white men left upon the 
soil. At last, on the twenty-third of May, we 
arrived upon the banks of the sluggish Chick- 
ahominy,—a small mill-stream, forty or fifty 
feet wide, with swampy lowland bordering 
on either side; the tops of the trees growing 
in the swamp being about on a level with the 
crests of the bluffs just beyond, on the Rich- 
mond side. Our first camp was pitched on the 
hills in the vicinity of Gaines’s Farm. 

The engineers soon began the construction 
of bridges for the passage of the troops, as it 
was very important to gain a foothold on the 
west bank, preparatory to our advance. While 
Duane’s bridge was being constructed, we 
were ordered on duty along the banks; and 
upon approaching the river we found, in the 
thickets near it, one of our dead cavalrymen 
lying in the water, evidently having been 
killed while watering his horse. The bridges 
were thrown out with marvelous quickness, 
and the corduroy approaches were soon con- 
structed. A small force was ordered to cross, 


ahominy, and it was with great trouble that to reconnoiter and to observe the condition of 
* Copyright, 1884, by THe Century Co. All rights reserved. 
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WHITE HOUSE, THE HOME OF GENERAL W. H. F. 
LEE, MCCLELLAN’S BASE OF SUPPLIES ON THE PA- 
MUNKEY.—RUINS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. (FROM 
SKETCHES MADE AT THE TIME.) 


the roads with respect to the passage 
of artillery. I happened to be one of 
that squad. With orders not to return 


the fire if assailed, we advanced across 





the bridge and through the woods, a 
quarter of a mile; and, seeing the 
sloughy condition of the roads, were return- 
ing, when the crack of a rifle told us the enemy 
were upon us. At the first fire one of our men 
fell. He entreated us to leave him and save 
ourselves; while we were carrying him, the 
enemy wounded two more of our men, but 
not seriously. On each side of the narrow 
defile were woods with but little screening 
underbrush, and it was through this we were 
advancing when attacked. We could not see 
the enemy, who were secreted in the tree- 
tops around us, but the if, z¢f of their bullets 
pursued us as we retreated. 

The comrade who had been shot, appar- 
ently through the lungs, was examined by our 
surgeon, who at first thought the case fatal, as 
the bullet came out of the chest on the side op- 
posite to which it entered; but it was found 
that the bullet had been deflected by a rib, 
and glanced round, beneath the skin, only 
causing a painful flesh-wound. In three weeks 
our comrade was on light duty about camp. 
Before seeing very much service we discovered 
that a man may be hit with bullets in a great 
many places without killing him. Later I saw 
aman who had both his eyes destroyed by a 
bullet, without injuring the bridge of his nose, 
or otherwise marking his face. 


In the barn at Gaines’s Farm there were a 
number of Confederate sick and wounded,— 
men captured in some skirmish during our 
advance ; and while taking a peep at them 
through a crack, I saw a North Carolina lieu- 
tenant whom I recognized as a former school- 
acquaintance. I obtained permission to speak 
to him, but they told me he was violent and 
bitter in his language. On approaching him, 
and inquiring if he knew me, something like 
a smile of recognition lighted up his face; 
hesitating a moment, he finally extended his 
hand. We talked for fifteen or twenty minutes 
about our school-fellows and early days, but 
not one word about the war. In two days I 
visited the barn again, and upon inquiring for 
him was told by one of the men in charge, 
“ That cock is done crowing.” I asked where 
he was buried. “ He isn’t buried; they have 
carried him out!” I stepped into the barn- 
yard and found him thrown upon a heap of 
dirt. It was impossible to express all the in- 
dignation I felt ; I emphatically said that none 
but cowards would have been guilty of such 
an act. I was ordered off for thus expressing 
my mind. Undoubtedly he had been very bit- 
ter, but that was no excuse. I mention this as 
the only instance I ever knew where a dead 
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enemy, or even a prisoner, was insulted by our 
soldiers. No soldier would have committedsuch 
a foul act. It was reserved for some miser- 
able “skulker ” who, to avoid the active duties 
of a soldier, had taken refuge in a hospital. 
Considerable foraging was done, on the 
sly, about the neighboring plantations, but 


water was waist-deep throughout the greater 
part of the swamp. 


THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES (FAIR OAKs) 


WE were ordered on duty with Sumner’s 
corps, which was stationed at Tyler’s house. 


SUMNER'’S MARCH TO REENFORCE COUCH AT FAIR OAKS STATION. 


Lieutenant Edmund Kirby, Battery I, First U. S. Artillery, says in his official report: “ The roads were almost impassable for artillery, and I 
experienced great difficulty in getting my guns along. I was obliged at times to unlimber and use the prolonge, the cannoneers being up to thei 


waists in water. About 4:30 P. M 


I was within three-quarters of a mile of Fair Oaks Station, with three pieces { Napoleon twelve-pounders, and one 


caisson, the remainder of the battery being in the rear, and coming up as fast as circumstances would permit.” 


as a rule foraging was severely condemned 
by our commanders. There was much to- 
bacco raised in this section of country, and 
we found the barns filled with the best quality 
of tobacco in leaf; this we appropriated with- 
out objection on the part of our officers. As 
all trades were represented in our ranks, that 
of cigar-maker was included, and the army 
rioted in cigars without enriching the sutlers, 

By the lower bridges two of the army corps 
were sent across to take position near Seven 
Pines. Some of the bridges were of boats, 
with corduroy approaches. While they were in 
process of finishing, on the night of May 30,a 
terrible storm occurred ; the rain-fall was im- 
mense, and the thunder the most terrific I ever 
heard, its sharp, crackling rattle at times 
sounding like the cannonading of an engage- 
ment. When morning dawned, our boat bridges 
were found dangling midway in a stream which 
covered the whole swampy and bottom land 
on both sides the original channel, and the 


and held the center of the general line of 
the army. Not long after noon of the 31st 
we heard the dull reverberation of cannonad- 
ing in the direction of Seven Pines, and the 
companies and regiments fell into line, ready 
to march at a moment’s notice. About two 
in the afternoon the march was begun to the 
approaches of Sumner’s upper bridge, also 
called the “Grapevine” bridge, which had 
been built of logs over the swampy bottom, 
and which was sustained in place by ropes 
tied to stumps on the up-stream side. At first 
it seemed impossible to cross, so swollen was 
the stream by the overflow; but when the 
troops were well on the bridge, it was held in 
place by the moving weight and rendered 
passable, although covered with water and 
swaying in the rushing torrent, which every 
moment threatened to float it away piece- 
meal. The men grumbled some, after the man- 
ner of soldiers. “If this bridge goes down I 
can’t swim a stroke,” said one. Well,” said 
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“Little” Day, always making the best of 
everything, “there will be, in that case, 
plenty of logs for you to float on.” If we had 
gor down with all our marching-equipments, 
there would have been but little chance even 
good swimmer. Kirby’s battery of Na- 
m guns preceded us; we found them 
| on the west shore. They were unlim- 
and the men of different regiments 
tugged and lifted at them, knee-deep in the 
mire, until they were extricated, and finally 
almost carried them to dry land, or rather 
firm land, as by no stretch of courtesy could 
anything in the vicinity be called dry. 
Sedgwick’s division, being nearer the Grape- 
vine bridge, took the lead at that crossing, 
while Richardson’s division moved toward 
Sumner’s lower bridge. There French’s bri- 
gade crossed by wading to the waist, the other 


for 
pole 
mi! 


ber 


brigades being ordered to turn back and fol- 
low Sedgwick. It was this delay which kept 
Richardson out of the first day’s fight. 

\ private of the Fifteenth Massachusetts 
(Gorman’s brigade) afterward gave me his 
recollections of that forced march through 
water and mud. “ Most of our artillery,” he 
said, “ became so badly mired that we were 
obliged to proceed without it, but the little 
battery of twelve-pound Napoleon guns, com- 
manded by an energetic regular officer (Lieu- 
tenant Kirby), notwithstanding it was continu- 


SUMNER’S CORPS CROSSING THE OVERFLOWED “GRAPEVINE” BRIDGE. 
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ally mired to its axles, was pluckily dragged 
along by horses and men. Despite the mire, 
we cracked jokes at each other, shouted and 
sang in high spirits, and toiled through the 
morass in the direction of the heavy firing.” 

About 3:30 P. M. we began to meet strag- 
glers from the front. They all told in substance 
the same story: “Our companies and regi 
ments are all cut topieces!” One stragglerhad 
a strapping Confederate prisoner in charge. 
He inquired for a Pennyslvania regiment, say- 
ing that during the fight in the woods he lost 
his company, and while trying to find his way 
out came across the “reb,” and was trying 
to “take him in.” “ Stranger,” said the pris- 
oner, “ yer wouldn’t have taken me in if I’d 
known yer war lost.” 

“ Meanwhile the thunder of the conflict 
grew louder and louder, and about five o’clock 
we came upon fragments of regiments of that 
part of Couch’s command which had become 
isolated at Fair Oaks Station; they had fallen 
back half a mile or so, and when we joined 
them beyond the Courtney house, they were 
hotly engaged with the enemy, who were in 
overwhelming numbers. 

“As we came up through a stumpy field 
we were greeted with the quick crack, crack 
of the infantry in our front. The smoke of 
battle hung in clouds over the field, and 
through it could be seen the flashes of the 


(FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF FAIR OAKS—PUTTING THE WOUNDED ABOARD THE CARS. (FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


artillery. The fing, zif, zip of bullets, and 
the wounded men limping from the front or 
carried by comrades, were a prelude to the 
storm to come. We formed on the left of 
Abercrombie’s shattered brigade, near the 
Adams house, and were welcomed with hearty 
cheers. Presently there was a terrible explo- 
sion of musketry, and the bullets pattered 
around us, causing many to drop; a line of 
smoke ahead showed where this destructive 
fire came from. Kirby’s five Napoleon guns 
came up, and in the angle of the woods 
opened with splendid precision upon the 
Confederate columns. The recoil of the pieces 
was often so great as to bury the wheels 
nearly to the hub in mud. Soon the “ rebel 
yell” was heard as they charged on the 
right of Kirby’s battery, which changed front 
to the right, and delivered a destructive fire 
of canister. This caused the enemy to break 
in confusion, and retreat to the cover of the 
woods. Shortly afterward the enemy devel- 
oped in greater force in our front, and the 
hum of shot and shell was almost incessant ; 
but in a few minutes the fire slackened, and 
the Confederate lines came dashing upon us 
with their shrill yells. We received them with 
a volley from our rifles, and the battery gave 
them its compliments. The gray masses of the 
enemy were seen dimly through the smoke, 
scattering to cover. Presently the order ran 


down the line, “ Fix bayonets!” While wait. 
ing the moment for the final order, John Milan 
said: “It’s light infantry we are, boys, and 
they expect us to fly over them criss-cross 
fences.” Then the final order came: “ Guide 
right — Double quick — Charge!” Our whole 
line went off at double-quick, shouting as we 
ran. Some scattering shots were fired by the 
enemy as we struggled over the fences, and 
then their line broke and dissolved from view. 

“That night we lay under the stars, thinking 
of the events of the day and the expected 
conflict of the morrow. Until dawn of Sun- 
day (June 1) our officers were busy gathering 
together the scattered and separated forces. 
About five o’clock next morning we heard 
firing on our left flank, which was covered by 
Richardson’s division of Sumner’scorps. It was 
a line of Confederate pickets deploying in an 
open field on the south side of Fair Oaks 
Station. Shortly after six o’clock there was a 
furious fire of musketry on our left, which 
continued for an hour. 

“ During the day I went over a portion of 
the battle-field in the road through the woods, 
where the Confederates had made the unsuc- 
cessful charge upon Kirby’s battery. Here the 
dead lay very thick, and a number of their 
wounded were hidden in the thickets. They 
had fallen in many instances on their faces in 
the headlong charge; some with their legs tom 
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off, some with shattered arms, and others with 
ghastly wounds in the head. 

“On the 2d of June the whole line moved 
forward, and from Fair Oaks to the Williams- 
burg road occupied the positions which had 
been held previous to the battle. About that 
time I went over the battle-ground in front of 
Casey’s position where the battle began. Many 
of the dead remained unburied. Some of the 
men who first took possession of the works in- 
formed me that they found large quantities 
of Confederate arms; also a number of the 
enemy who had become intoxicated on Yan- 
kee whisky. The camp had been well plun- 
dered, and the enemy had adopted a system 
of exchange in dress, throwing aside their 
ragged uniforms, and clothing themselves in 
the more comfortable and cleanly garments of 
the Federal soldiers. I saw a Sibley tent in 
which I counted over two hundred bullet- 
holes.” 

A comrade who visited the scene of the 
charge made by Sedgwick’s men said that 
in the woods beyond, where the Confed- 
erate lines had been formed, a number had 
been killed while in the act of getting 
over the fence, and were suspended in the 
positions in which they had been shot. 
In the woods just beyond this fence were 
some swampy pools, to which a number of 
the enemy’s wounded had crept for water 
and died during the night. There were two 
or three of these pools of stagnant water, 
around which were clusters of wounded and 
dead men. 

When my company reached the vicinity 
of Fair Oaks, about a week after the battle, 
I was surprised to find how many limbs of 


trees had been cut away by bullets and shot. 
At one place a cannon-ball had apparently 
passed entirely through the stem of a large 
tree, splitting it for some distance; but the 
springy wood had closed together again so 
closely that the point of a bayonet could 
not be inserted in its track. The forests in the 
rear were marked in such a manner by bul- 
lets as to indicate that the enemy must have 
shot at times a long way over their intended 
mark. 

In the advance, where Naglee’s brigade 
made its struggle until overwhelmed by the 
enemy, graves were plenty in every direction, 
and some of the enemy’s dead were found 
standing, in the swamp near by, in the position 
in which they were shot. They had decom- 
posed so rapidly that the flesh had partly 
dropped from the bones. 

Many of Casey’s men had lost their knap- 
sacks, blankets, and clothing, as well as their 
tents, and were in a sad plight for soldiering. 

Thereafter our lines were constantly en- 
gaged in skirmishing, and we were kept in posi- 
tion for battle day after day, expecting an at- 
tack. Often the bugler at brigade headquarters 
sounded the alarm to “ fall in,” on one day 
sounding it ten times. During one of the 
frequent thunder-storms the Confederates 
made reconnaissance, and fired volleys so 
timed that they might be mistaken for thun- 
der; but our men were not deceived and 
stood to their arms, expecting an attack. At 
one time the men in our rear were practicing 
the drill with blank cartridges, and were mis- 
taken for the enemy. Thus the alarms of war 
kept our attention occupied. 


Warren Lee Goss. 


LINE OF BATTLE OF GENERAL DEVENS'S BRIGADE, COUCcH’s DIVISION, WHERE GENERAL DEVENS WAS WOUNDED 





THE PENINSUI 


sAR CAMPAIGN 


MAY AND JUNE, 1862 


” the following pages I purpose to give a 
brief sketch of the Peninsular campaign 
of 1862. As it is impossible, within the limits 
available, to describe even the most impor- 
tant battles, I shall confine myself to strate- 
gical considerations. But even this requires a 


rapid review of the circumstances under which, 


from a small assemblage of unorganized citi- 
zens, utterly ignorant of war and almost of the 
use of arms, was evolved that mighty Army 
of the Potomac, which, unshaken alike in vic- 
tory and defeat, during a long series of ardu- 
ous campaigns against an army most ably 
commanded and the equal in heroism of any 
that ever met the shock of battle, proved it- 
self worthy to bear on its bayonets the honor 
and fate of the nation. 

In July, 1861, after having secured solidly 
for the Union that part of western Virginia 
north of the Kanawha and west of the moun- 
tains, I was suddenly called to Washington on 
the day succeeding the first battle of Bull Run. 
Reaching the capital on the 26th, I found 
myself assigned to the command of that city 
and the troops gathered around it. 

All was chaos and despondency ; the city 
was filled with intoxicated stragglers, and an 
attack was expected. The troops numbered 
less than fifty thousand, many of whom were 
so demoralized and undisciplined that they 
could not be relied upon even for defensive 
purposes. Moreover, the term of service of a 
large part had already expired, or was on the 
point of doing so. On the Maryland side of 
the Potomac no troops were posted on the 
roads leading into the city, nor were there 


any intrenchments. On the Virginia side the 
condition of affairs was better in these re. 
spects, but far from satisfactory. Sufficient and 
fit material of war did not exist. The situation 
was difficult and fraught with danger. 

The first and most pressing Geman was 
the immediate safety of the capital and the 
Government. This was secured by en f rcing 
the most rigid discipline, by organizing per- 
manent brigades under regular officers, and 
by placing the troops in good defensive posi- 
tions, far enough to the front to afford room 
for manceuvring and to enable the brigades 
to support each other. 

The contingency of the enemy’s crossing 
the Potomac above the city was foreseen and 
promptly provided for. Had he attempted 
this “ about three months after the battle of 
Manassas,” he would, upon reaching “the 
rear of Washington,” have found it covered 
by respectable works, amply garrisoned, with 
a sufficient disposable force to move upon his 
rear and force him to “a decisive engage- 
ment under circumstances wholly unfavorable 
to him.”* It would have been the greatest 
possible good fortune for us if he had made 
this movement at the time in question, or 
even some weeks earlier. It was only for a 
very few days after the battle of Bull Run 
that the movement was practicable, and every 
day added to its difficulty. 

Two things were at once clear: first, that 
a large and thoroughly organized army was 
necessary to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion ; second, that Washington must be 
so strongly fortified as to set at rest any rea- 
sonable apprehensions of its being carried by 
a sudden attack, in order that the active army 
might be free to move with the maximum 
strength and on any line of operations with- 
out regard to the safety of the capital. 

These two herculean tasks were entered 
upon without delay or hesitation. They were 
carried to a successful conclusion, without re- 
gard to that impatient and unceasing clamor 
— inevitable among a people unacc -ustomed 
to war — which finally forced the hand of the 
general charged with their execution. He re- 
garded their completion as essential to the 
salvation of his country, and determined to 
accomplish them, even if sacrificed in the en- 


* See General Beauregard’s “ Battle of Bull Run,” in THE CENTuRY for November, 1884. 
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deavor. Nor has he, even at this distant day, 
and after much bitter experience, any regret 
that he persisted in his determination. Wash- 
ington was surrounded by a line of strong 
detached works, armed with garrison artillery, 
and secure 
against as- 
sault. In- 
termediate 
points were 
occupied 








foundation. Raw men and officers were to 
be disciplined and instructed. The regular 
army was too small to furnish more, than a 
portion of the general officers, and a very 
small portion of the staff, so that the staff de- 
partments and staff officers were to be fash- 
1oned mainly out of the intelligent and enthu- 
siastic, but perfectly raw, material furnished. 
Artillery, small arms, and ammunition were 
to be fabricated, or purchased from abroad ; 
wagons, ambulances, bridge trains, camp 
equipage, hospital stores, 
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by smaller works, battery epau- 
lements, infantry intrenchments, 
etc. The result was a line of 
defenses which could easily be 
held by a comparatively small 
garrison against any assault, 
and could be reduced only by 
the slow operations of a regular 





and all the vast impedi- 
menta and material indis- 
pensable for an army in the 
field, were to be manufact- 
ured. So great was the 
difficulty of procuring small 
arms that the armament of 
the infantry was not satis- 
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siege, requiring much time and 
material, and affording full op- 
portunity to bring all the re- 
sources of the country to its relief. At no 
time during the war were the enemy able to 
undertake the siege of Washington, nor, if re- 
spectably garrisoned, could it ever have been 
in danger from an assault. The maximum 
garrison necessary to hold the place against 
asiege from any and every quarter was thirty- 
four thousand troops, with forty field-guns ; 
this included the requisite reserves. 

With regard to the formation of the Army 
of the Potomac, it must suffice to say that 
everything was to be created from the very 

VoL. XXX.—14. 
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factorily completed until the winter, and 
a large part of the field batteries were not 
ready for service until the spring of 1862. 
As soon as possible divisions were organized, 
the formation being essentially completed in 
November. 

On the rst of November, upon the retirement 
of General Winfield Scott, I succeeded to the 
command of all the armies, except the depart- 
ment of Virginia, which comprised the coun- 
try within sixty miles of Fort Monroe. Upon 
assuming the general command, I found that 
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the West was far behind the East in its state 
of preparation, and much of my time and 
large quantities of material were consumed 
in pushing the organization of the Western 
armies. Meanwhile the various coast expedi- 
tions were employed in seizing important 

ints of the enemy’s seaboard, to facilitate 
the prevention of blockade-running, and to 
cut or threaten the lines of communication 
near the coast, with reference to subsequent 
operations. 

The plan of campaign which I adopted for 
the spring of 1862 was to push forward the 
armies of Generals Halleck and Buell to oc- 
cupy Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville, 
and the line of the Memphis and Danville 
Railroad, so as to deprive the enemy of that 
important line, and force him to adopt the 
circuitous routes by Augusta, Branchville, and 
Charleston. It was also intended to seize 
Wilmington, North Carolina, at the earliest 
practicable moment, and to open the Missis- 
sippi by effecting a junction between Gener- 
als Halleck and Butler. This movement of 
the Western armies was to be followed by 
that of the Army of the Potomac from Ur- 
banna on the Lower Rappahannock, to West 
Point and Richmond, intending, if we failed 
to gain Richmond by a rapid march, to cross 
the James and attack the city in rear, with 
the James as a line of supply. 

So long as Mr. Cameron was Secretary of 
War I received the cordial support of that de- 
partment ; bat when he resigned, the whole 
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Office. It at once became very difficult to 
approach him, even for the transaction of ordi- 
nary current business, and our personal rela- 
tions at once ceased. The impatience of the 
Executive immediately became extreme, and 
I can attribute it only to the influence of the 
new secretary, who did many things to break 
up the free and confidential intercourse that 
had heretofore existed between the President 
and myself. The Government soon mani- 
fested great impatience in regard to the open- 
ing of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
the destruction of the Confederate batteries 
on the Potomac. The first object could be 
permanently attained only by occupying the 
Shenandoah Valley with a force strong enough 
to resist any attack by the Confederate army 
then at Manassas; the second only by a gen- 
eral advance of the Army of the Potomac, 
driving the enemy back of the Rapidan. My 
own view was that the movement of the 
Army of the Potomac from Urbanna would 
accomplish both of these objects, by forcing 
the enemy to abandon all his positions and 
fall back on Richmond. I was therefore un- 
willing to interfere with this plan by a pre- 
mature advance, the effect of which must be 
either to commit us to the overland route, or 
to minimize the advantages of the Urbanna 
movement. I wished to hold the enemy at 
Manassas to the last moment —if possible 
until the advance from Urbanna had actually 
commenced, for neither the reopening of the 
railroad nor the destruction of the batteries 


was worth the danger involved. 
The positive order of the President, prob 
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state of affairs changed. I had never met Mr. 
Stanton before reaching Washington, in 1861. 
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He at once sought me and professed the ut- 
most personal affection, the expression of 
which was exceeded only by the bitterness 
of his denunciation of the Government and 
its policy. I was unaware of his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of War until after it had 
been made, whereupon he called to ascertain 
whether I desired him to accept, saying that 
to do so would involve a total sacrifice of his 
personal interests, and that the only induce- 
ment would be the desire to assist me in my 
work. Having no reason to doubt his sincer- 
ity, I desired him to accept, whereupon he 
consented, and with great effusion exclaimed: 
“Now we two will save the country.” 

On the next day the President came to my 
house to explain why he had appointed Mr 
Stanton without consulting me; his reason 
being that he supposed Stanton to be a great 
frend of mine, and that the appointment would 
naturally be satisfactory, and that he feared 
that if I had known it beforehand it would 
be said that I had dragooned him into it. 

The more serious difficulties of my position 
began with Mr. Stanton’s accession to the War 


ably issued under the pressure of the Secre- 
tary of War, forced me to undertake the open 
ing of the railway. For this purpose I went 
to Harper’s Ferry in February, intending to 
throw over a force sufficient to occupy Win- 
chester. To do this it was necessary to have 
a reliable bridge across the Potomac — to 
ensure supplies and prompt reénforcements. 
The pontoon bridge, thrown as a preliminary, 
could not be absolutely trusted on a river so 
liable to heavy freshets ; therefore it was de- 
termined to construct a canal-boat bridge. It 
was discovered, however, when the attempt 
was made, that the lift-lock from the canal 
to the river was too narrow for the boats by 
some four or five inches, and I therefore de- 
cided to rebuild the railroad bridge, and con- 
tent myself with occupying Charlestown until 
its completion, postponing to the same time 
the advance to Winchester. I had fully ex- 
plained my intentions to the President and 
Secretary before leaving Washington, provid- 
ing for precisely such a contingency. While 
at Harper's Ferry I learned that the Presi- 
dent was dissatisfied with my action, and on 
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reaching Washington I laid a full explana- 
tion before the Secretary, with which he ex- 
pressed himself entirely satisfied, and told me 
that the President was already so, and that 
it was unnecessary for me to communicate 
with him on the subject. I then proceeded 
with the preparations necessary to force the 
evacuation of the Potomac batteries. On the 
very day appointed for the division com- 
manders to come to headquarters to re- 
ceive their final orders, the President sent for 
me. I then learned that he had received no 
explanation of the Harper’s Ferry affair, and 
that the Secretary was not authorized to make 
the statement already referred to; but after 


my repetition of it, the President became fully 
satisfied with my course. He then, however, 
said that there was another “ very ugly mat 
ter” which he desired to talk about, and that 
was the movement by the lower Chesapeake 
He said that it had been suggested that I 
proposed this movement with the “ traitor- 
ous” purpose of leaving Washington uncov- 
ered and exposed to attack. I very promptly 
objected to the coupling of any such adjective 
with my purposes, whereon he disclaimed any 
intention of conveying the idea that he ex- 
pressed his own opinion, as he merely repeated 
the suggestions of others. I then explained 
the purpose and effect of fortifying Washing- 
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ton, and, as I thought, removed his appre- 
hensions, but informed him that the division 
commanders were to be at headquarters that 
morning, and suggested that my plans should 
be laid before them, that they might give their 
opinion as to whether the capital would be 
endangered ; I also said that in order to leave 
them perfectly untrammeled I would not at- 
tend the meeting. Accordingly they met on 
the 8th of March and approved my plans. 

On the same day was issued, without my 
knowledge, the order forming army corps and 
assigning the senior general officers to their 
command.* My own views were that, as the 
command of army corps involved great re- 
sponsibility and demanded ability of a high 
order, it was safer to postpone their forma- 
tion until trial in the field had shown which 
general officers could best perform those vital 
functions. An incompetent division com- 
mander could not often jeopardize the safety 
of an army ; while an unfit corps commander 
could easily lose a battle and frustrate the 
best-conceived plan of campaign. Of the four 
corps commanders, one only had commanded 
so much as a regiment in the field prior to the 
Bull Run campaign. On the next day intelli- 
gence arrived that the enemy was abandoning 
his positions. I crossed to the Virginia side 
to receive information more promptly and de- 
cide upon what should be done. During the 
night I determined to advance the whole 
army, to take advantage of any opportunity 
to strike the enemy, to break up the perma- 
nent camps, give the troops a little experience 
on the march and in bivouac, get rid of extra 
baggage, and test the working of the staff de- 
partments. If this were done at all, it must 
be done promptly and by moving the troops 
by divisions, without waiting to form the army 
corps. Accordingly, I telegraphed to the 
Secretary, explaining the state of the case 
and asking authority to postpone the army 
corps formation until the completion of the 
movement. The reply was an abrupt and 
unreasonable refusal. I again telegraphed, ex- 
plaining the situation and throwing the re- 
sponsibility upon the Secretary, whereupon he 
gave way. 

Meanwhile, as far back as the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, orders had been given for collecting the 
transportation necessary to carry out the Ur- 
banna movement. This conclusion had been 
reached after full discussion. On the 27th of 
January had been issued the President’s Gen- 
eral War Order No. 1, directing a general 
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movement of the land and naval forces 
against the enemy on the 22d of February. 
On the 31st of January was issued the Presi- 
dent’s Special War Order No. 1, directing the 
Army of the Potomac to advance to the at- 
tack of Manassas on the 22d of February. 
The President, however, permitted me to state 
my objections to this order, which I did, at 
length, in a letter of February 3 to the Sec- 
retary of War. As the President’s order was 
not insisted upon, although never formally 
revoked, it is to be assumed that my letter 
produced, for a time at least, the desired ef- 
fect. When Manassas was abandoned and 
the enemy was behind the Rapidan, the Ur- 
banna movement lost much of its promise, as 
the enemy were now in position to reach 
Richmond before we could do so. The alter- 
native remained of making Fortress Monroe 
and its vicinity the base of operations. 

The plan first adopted was to commence 
the movement with the First Corps as a 
urfit, to land north of Gloucester and move 
thence on West Point; or, should circum- 
stances render it advisable, to land a little 
below Yorktown to turn the defenses between 
that place and Fortress Monroe. The Navy 
Department were confident that we could 
rely upon their vessels to neutralize the Aer- 
rimac and aid materially in reducing the bat- 
teries on the York River, either by joining in 
the attack or by running by them and gaining 
their rear. As transports arrived very slowly, 
especially those for horses, and the great im- 
patience of the Government grew apace, it 
became necessary to embark divisions as fast 
as vessels arrived, and I decided to land them 
at Fortress Monroe, holding the First Corps 
to the last, still intending to move it in mass 
to turn Gloucester. On the 17th of March 
the leading division embarked at Alexandria. 
The campaign was undertaken with the in- 
tention of taking some 145,000 troops, to be 
increased by a division of 10,000 drawn from 
the troops in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, 
giving atotalof 155,000. Strenuousefiorts were 
made to induce the President to take away 
Blenker’s German division of 10,000 men. 
Of his own volition he at first declined, but, 
the day before I left Washington, he yielded 
to the non-military pressure and reluctantly 
gave the order, thus reducing the expected 
force to 145,000. 

While at Fairfax Court House, on the 12th 
of March, I learned that there had appeared 
in the daily papers the order relieving me 


* The organization of the army at this time was: First Corps, McDowell— Divisions: Franklin, McCall, 


and King; Second Corps, Sumner — Divisions: Richardson, 


lenker, and Sedgwick; Third Corps, Heint- 


zelman— Divisions: Porter, Hooker, and Hamilton; Fourth Corps, Keyes — Divisions : Couch, Smith, and 
Casey. The reserve artillery (Hunt), the regular infantry (Sykes), and regular cavalry (Cooke) and engineer 


troops, were attached to headquarters. 
VoL. XXX.—15. 
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from the general command of all the armies 
and confining my authority to the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac. I had received no 
previous intimation of the intention of the 
Government in this respect. Thus, when I 
embarked for Fortress Monroe on the rst 
of April, my command extended from Phil- 
adelphia to Richmond, from the Alleghanies, 
including the Shenandoah, to the Atlantic; 
for an order had been issued a few days pre- 
viously placing Fortress Monroe and the De- 
partment of Virginia under my command, and 
authorizing me to withdraw from the troops 
therein 10,000 to form a division to be added 
to the First Corps. 

The fortifications of Washington were at 
this time completed and armed. I had al- 
ready given instructions for the refortification 
of Manassas, the reopening of the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, the protection of its bridges by 
block-houses, the intrenchment of a position 
for a brigade at or near the railroad crossing 
of the Shenandoah, and an intrenched post St 
Chester Gap. I left about 42,000 troops for 
the immediate defense of Washington, and 
more than 35,000 for the Shenandoah Valley— 
an abundance to insure the safety of Wash- 
ington and to check any attempt to recover 
the lower Shenandoah and threaten Mary- 
land. Beyond this force, the reserves of the 
Northern States were all available. 

On my arrival at Fortress Monroe on the 
2d of April, I found five divisions of infantry, 
Sykes’s brigade of regulars, two regiments of 
cavalry, and a portion of the reserve artillery 
disembarked. Another cavalry regiment and 
a part of a fourth had arrived but were still 
on shipboard ; comparatively few wagons had 
come. On the same day came a telegram 
stating that the Department of Virginia was 
withdrawn from my control, and forbidding 
me to form the division of 10,000 men with- 
out General Wool’s sanction. I was thus 
deprived of the command of the base of 
operations, and the ultimate strength of the 
army was reduced to 135,000, another serious 
departure from the plan of campaign. Of the 
troops disembarked, only four divisions, the 
regulars, the majority of the reserve artillery, 
and a part of the cavalry could be moved, in 
consequence of the lack of transportation. 
Casey’s division was unable to leave Newport 
News until the 16th, from the impossibility 
of supplying*it with wagons. 

The best information obtainable represented 
the Confederate troops around Yorktown as 
numbering at least 15,000, with about an equal 
force at Norfolk; and it was clear that the 
army lately at Manassas, now mostly near 
Gordonsville, was in position to be thrown 
promptly to the Peninsula. It was represented 


that Yorktown was surrounded by strong 
earthworks, and that the Warwick River, in. 
stead of stretching across the Peninsula to 
Yorktown,—as proved to be the case,— came 
down to Lee’s Mills from the north, running 
parallel with and not crossing the road from 
Newport News to Williamsburg. It was also 
known that there were intrenched positions 
of more or less strength at Young’s Mills, on 
the Newport News road, and at Big Bethel, 
Howard’s Bridge, and Ship’s Point, on or 
near the Hampton and Yorktown road, and 
at Williamsburg. 

On my arrival at Fortress Monroe, I learned, 
inaninterview with Flag-OfficerGoldsborough, 
that he could not protect the James as a line 
of supply, and that he could furnish no ves. 
sels to take an active part in the reduction of 
the batteries at York and Gloucester or to 
run by and gain their rear. He could only 
aid in the final attack after our land batteries 
had essentially silenced their fire. 

I thus found myself, with 53,000 men in 
condition to move, faced by the conditions 
of the problem just stated. Information was 
received that Yorktown was already being 
reénforced from Norfolk, and it was appre. 
hended that the main Confederate army would 
promptly follow the same course. I there. 
fore determined to move at once with the 
force in hand, and endeavor to seize a point 
—near the Halfway House—between York- 
town and Williamsburg, where the Peninsula 
is reduced to a narrow neck, and thus cut off 
the retreat of the Yorktown garrison and pre- 
vent the arrival of reénforcements. The ad- 
vance commenced on the morning of the 4th 
of April, and was arranged to turn successivel) 
the intrenchments on the two roads ; the re- 
sult being that, on the afternoon of the sth, 
the Third Corps was engaged with the enemy’s 
outposts in front of Yorktown and under the 
artillery fire of the place. The Fourth Corps 
came upon Lee’s Mills and found it covered 
by the unfordable line of the Warwick, and 
reported the position so strong as to renderit 
impossible to execute its orders to assault. 
Thus, all things were brought to a stand-still, 
and the intended movement on the Halfway 
House could not be carried out. Just at this 
moment came a telegram, dated the 4th, in- 
forming me that the First Corps was with- 
drawn from my command. Thus, when too 
deeply committed to recede, I found that an- 
other reduction of about 43,000, including 
several cavalry regiments withheld from me, 
diminished my paper force to 92,000, instead 
of the 155,000 on which the plans of the cam- 
paign had been founded and with which it 
was intended to operate. The number of men 
left behind, sick and from other causes inc- 
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dent to such a movement, reduced the total 
for duty to some 85,000, from which must be 
deducted all camp, depot, and train guards, 
escorts, and non-combatants, such as cooks, 
servants, orderlies, and extra-duty men in the 
various staff departments, which reduced the 
numbers actually available for battle to some 
67,000 or 68,000. : 

The order withdrawing the First Corps also 
broke up the Department of the Potomac, 
forming out of it the Department of the Shen- 
andoah, under General Banks, and the De- 
partment of Northern Virginia, under General 
McDowell, the latter including Washington. 
I thus lost all control of the depots at Wash- 
ington, as I had already been deprived of the 
control of the base at Fortress Monroe and 
of the ground subsequently occupied by the 
depot at White House. The only territory 
remaining under my command was the paltry 
triangle between the Departments of northern 
Virginia and Virginia ; even that was yet to 
be won from the enemy. I was thus relieved 
from the duty of providing for the safety of 
Washington, and deprived of all control over 
the troops in that vicinity. Instead of one 
directing head controlling operations which 
should have been inseparable, the region from 
the Alleghanies to the sea was parceled out 
among four independent commanders. 

On the 3d of April, at the very moment of 
all others when it was most necessary to push 
recruiting most vigorously, to make good the 
inevitable losses in battle and by disease, an 
order was issued from the War Department 
discontinuing all recruiting for the volunteers 
and breaking up all their recruiting stations. 
Instead of a regular and permanent system 
of recruiting, whether by voluntary enlistment 
or by draft, a spasmodic system of large drafts 
was thereafter resorted to, and, to a great ex- 
tent, the system of forming new regiments. 
The results were wasteful and pernicious. 
There were enough, or nearly enough, organ- 
izations in the field, if they had been con- 
stantly maintained at the full strength by a 
regular and constant influx of recruits, who, 
by association with their veteran comrades, 
would soon have become efficient. The new 
regiments required much time to become use- 
ful, and endured very heavy and unnecessary 
losses from disease and in battle owing to the 
inexperience of the officers and men. A course 
more in accordance with the best-established 
military principles and the uniform experience 
of war would have saved the country many 
millions of treasure and many thousands of 
valuable lives. 

Then, on the sth of April, I found myself 
with 53,000 men in hand, giving less than 
42,000 for battle, after deducting extra-duty 


men and other non-combatants. In our front 
was an intrenched line, apparently too strong 
for assault, and which I had now no means 
of turning, either by land or water. I now 
learned that 85,000 would be the maximum 
force at my disposal, giving only some 67,000 
for battle. Of the three divisions yet to join, 
Casey’s reached the front only on the 17th, 
Richardson’s on the 16th, and Hooker's 
commenced arriving at Ship Point on the roth. 
Whatever may have been said afterwards, no 
one at the time —so far as my knowledge 
extended — thought an assault practicable 
without certain preliminary siege operations. 
At all events, my personal experience in this 
kind of work was greater than that of any 
officer under my command; and after per- 
sonal reconnaissances more appropriate to a 
lieutenant of engineers than to the com- 
manding general, I could neither discover nor 
hear of any point where an assault promised 
any chance of success. We were thus obliged 
to resort to siege operations in order to si- 
lence the enemy’s artillery fire and open the 
way to an assault. All the batteries would 
have been ready to open fire on the sth, or, 
at latest, on the morning of the 6th of May, 
and it was determined to assault at various 
points the moment the heavy batteries had 
performed their allotted task ; the navy were 
prepared to participate in the attack as soon as 
the main batteries were silenced; the Ga/ena, 
under that most gallant and able officer, John 
Rodgers, was to take part in the attack, and 
would undoubtedly have run the batteries at 
the earliest possible moment; but during the 
night of the 3d and 4th of May the enemy 
evacuated his positions, regarding them as 
untenable under the impending storm of 
heavy projectiles. 

Meanwhile, on the 22d of April, Frank- 
lin’s division of McDowell's Corps had joined 
me by water, in consequence of my urgent 
calls for reénforcements. 

The moment the evacuation of Yorktown 
was known, the order was given for the ad- 
vance of all the disposable cavalry and horse 
batteries, supported by infantry divisions, and 
every possible effort was made to expedite the 
movement of a column by water upon West 
Point, to force the evacuation of the lines at 
Williamsburg, and, if possible, cut off a por- 
tion of the enemy’s force and trains. 

The heavy storms which had prevailed 
recommenced on the afternoon of the 4th, 
and not only impeded the advance of troops 
by land, but delayed the movement by water 
so much that it was not until the morning of 
the 7th that the leading division —Franklin’s — 
disembarked near West Point and took up a 
suitable position to hold its own and cover the 
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landing of reénforcements. This division was 
attacked not long after it landed, but easily 
repulsed the enemy. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s rear-guard held the 
Williamsburg lines against our advance, ex- 
cept where Hancock broke through, until the 
night of the 6th, when they retired. 

The army was now divided; a part at the 
mouth of the Pamunkey, a part at Williams- 
burg, and a part at Yorktown, prepared to 
ascend the York River. The problem was 
to reunite them without giving the enemy the 
opportunity of striking either fraction with his 
whole force. This was accomplished on the 
roth, when all the divisions were in commu- 
nication, and the movement of concentration 
continued as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mitted, so that on the 15th the headquarters 
and the divisions of Franklin, Porter, Sykes, and 
Smith reached Cumberland ; Couch and Casey 
being near New Kent Court House, Hookerand 
Kearny near Roper’s Church, and Richard- 
son and Sedgwick near Eltham. On the rsth 
and 16th, in the face of dreadful weather and 
terrible roads, the divisions of Franklin, Por- 
ter, and Smith were advanced to White 
House, and a depot established. On the 18th 
the Fifth and Sixth Corps were formed, so that 
the organization of the Army of the Potomac 
was now as follows: Second Corps, Sumner — 
Divisions, Sedgwick and Richardson; Third 
Corps, Heintzelman— Divisions, Kearny and 
Hooker; Fourth Corps, Keyes — Divisions, 
Couch and Casey; Fifth Corps, F. J. Porter— 
Divisions, Morell and Sykes and the Reserve 
Artillery ; Sixth Corps, Franklin — Divisions, 
Smith and Slocum. 

The cavalry organization remained un- 
changed, and we were sadly deficient in that 
important arm, as many of the regiments be- 
longing to the Army of the Potomac were 
among those which had been retained near 
Washington. 

The question now arose as to the line of 
operations to be followed : that of the James 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the line 
from White House as a base, crossing the up- 
per Chickahominy. 

The army was admirably placed for adopt- 
ing either, and my decision was to take that 
of the James, operating on either bank as 
might prove advisable, but always preferring 
the southern. I had urgently asked for reén- 
forcements to come by water, as they would 
thus be equally available for either line of 
operations. The destruction of the Merrimac 
on the 11th of May had opened the James 
River to us, and it was only after that date 
that it became available. My plan, however, 
was changed by orders from Washington. 
A telegram of the 18th from the Secretary 


of War informed me that McDowell would 
advance from Fredericksburg, and directed 
me to extend the right of the Army of the 
Potomac to the north of Richmond, in order 
to establish communication with him. The 
same order required me to supply his 
troops from our depots at White House. 
Herein lay the failure of the campaign, as jt 
necessitated the division of the army by the 
Chickahominy, and caused great delay jp 
constructing practicable bridges across that 
stream; while if I had been able to cross to 
the James, reénforcements would have reached 
me by water rapidly and safely, the army 
would have been united and in no danger of 
having its flank turned, or its line of suppl 
interrupted, and the attack could have been 
much more rapidly pushed. 

I now proceeded to do all in my power to 
insure success on the new line of operations 
thus imposed upon me. On the 2oth of May 
our light troops reached the Chickahominy 
at Bottom’s Bridge, which they found de. 
stroyed. I at once ordered Casey’s division 
to ford the stream and occupy the heights 
beyond, thus securing a lodgment on the nght 
bank. Heintzelman was moved up in support 
of Keyes. By the 24th Mechanicsville was 
carried so that the enemy was now all to. 
gether on the other side of the river. Sumner 
was near the railroad, on the left bank of the 
stream; Porter and Franklin on the same 
bank near Mechanicsville. 

It isnow time to give a brief description 
of the Chickahominy. This river rises some fif- 
teen miles north-westward of Richmond, and 
unites with the James about forty miles below 
that city. Our operations were on the par 
between Meadow and Bottom’s bridges, cov- 
ering the approaches to Richmond from the 
east. Here the river at its ordinary stage is 
some forty feet wide, fringed with a dense 
growth of heavy forest trees, and bordered by 
low marshy lands, varying from half a mile to 
a mile in width. Within the limits above 
mentioned the firm ground, above high-water 
mark, seldom approaches the river on either 
bank, and in no place did the high ground 
come near the stream on both banks. It was 
subject to frequent sudden and great vama- 
tions in the volume of water, and a single 
violent storm of brief duration sufficed to 
cause an overflow of the bottom-lands for 
many days, rendering the river absolutely 
impassable without long and strong bridges. 
When we reached the river it was found that 
all the bridges, except that at Mechanicsville, 
had been destroyed. The right bank, opposite 
New, Mechanicsville, and Meadow bridges, 
was bordered by high bluffs, affording the 
enemy commanding positions for his battenes, 
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enfilading the approaches, and preventing the 
rebuilding of important bridges. We were 
thus obliged to select other less exposed 
points for our crossings. Should McDowell 
effect the promised junction, we could turn 
the head-waters of the Chickahominy, and 
attack Richmond from the north and north- 
west, still preserving our line of supply from 
White House. But with the force actually 
available such an attempt would expose the 
army to the loss of its communications and to 
destruction in detail; for we had an able and 
active antagonist, prompt to take advantage 
of any error on our part. The country fur- 
nished no supplies, so that we could not afford 
the separation from our depots. All the in- 
formation obtained showed that Richmond 
was entrenched, that the enemy occupied in 
force all the approaches from the east, that he 
intended to dispute every step of our advance, 
and that his army was numerically superior. 
Early on the 24th of May I received a tele- 
gram from the President, informing me that 
McDowell would certainly march on the 26th, 
suggesting that I should detach a force to 
the right to cut off the retreat of the Con- 
federate force in front of Fredericksburg, and 
desiring me to march cautiously and safely. 
On the same day another dispatch came, in- 
forming me that, in consequence of Stonewall 
Jackson’s advance down the Shenandoah, the 
movement of McDoweli was suspended. Next 
day the President again telegraphed that the 
movement against General Banks seemed so 
general and connected as to show that the 
enemy could not intend a very desperate de- 
fense of Richmond ; that he thought the time 
was near when I “ must either attack Rich- 
mond or give up the job, and come back to 
the defense of Washington.” I replied that 
all my information agreed that the mass of 
the enemy was still in the immediate vicinity 
of Richmond, ready to defend it, and that 
the object of Jackson’s movement was prob- 
ably to prevent reénforcements being sent to 
me. On the 26th General Stoneman, with 
my advanced guard, cut the Virginia Central 
Railroad in three places. On the same day I 
learned that a very considerable force of the 
enemy was in the vicinity of Hanover Court 
House, to our right and rear, threatening our 
communications, and in position to reénforce 
Jackson or oppose McDowell, whose ad- 
vance was then eight miles south of Fred- 
ericksburg. I ordered General F. J. Porter 
to move next morning to dislodge them. He 
took with him his own old division, Warren’s 
provisional brigade and Emory’s cavalry bri- 
gade. His operations in the vicinity of Han- 
over Court House were entirely successful, 


* The Confederates call this battle Seven Pines. 


and resulted in completely clearing our flank, 
cutting the railroads in several places, destroy- 
ing bridges, inflicting a severe loss upon the 
enemy, and fully opening the way for the 
advance of McDowell. As there was no indi- 
cation of its immediate approach, and the 
position at Hanover Court House was too 
much exposed to be permanently held, Gen- 
eral Porter’s command was withdrawn on the 
evening of the 2gth, and returned to its old 
position with the main army. The campaign 
had taken its present position in consequence 
of the assured junction of McDowell’s corps. 
As it was now clear that I could not count 
with certainty upon that force, I had to do 
the best I could with the means at hand. 

The first necessity was to establish secure 
communications between the two parts of the 
army, necessarily separated by the Chicka- 
hominy. Richmond could be attacked only 
by troops on the right bank. As the expecta- 
tion of the advance of McDowell was still 
held out, and that only by the land route, 
I could not yet transfer the base to the James, 
but was obliged to retain it on the Pamunkey, 
and therefore to keep on the left bank a force 
sufficient to protect our communications and 
cover the junction of McDowell. It was 
still permissible to believe that sufficient at- 
tention would be paid to the simplest prin- 
ciple of war to push McDowell rapidly on 
Jackson’s heels, when he made his inevi- 
table return march to join the main Confed- 
erate army and attack our right flank. The 
failure of McDowell to reach me at or be- 
fore the critical moment, was due to the 
orders he received from Washington. The 
bridges over the Chickahominy first built 
were swept away by the floods, and it became 
necessary to construct others more solid and 
with long log approaches, a slow and difficult 
task, generally carried on by men working in 
the water and under fire. The work was 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and on the 30th 
of May, the corps of Heintzelman and Keyes 
were on the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
the most advanced positions being somewhat 
strengthened by entrenchments; Sumner’s 
corps was on the left bank, some six miles 
above Bottom’s Bridge; Porter’s and Frank- 
lin’s corps were on the left bank opposite the 
enemy’s left. During the day and night of 
the 3oth torrents of rain fell, inundating the 
whole country and threatening the destruc- 
tion of our bridges. 

Well aware of our difficulties, our active 
enemy, on the 31st of May, made a violent 
attack upon Casey’s division, followed by an 
equally formidable one on Couch, thus com- 
mencing the battle of Fair Oaks.* Heintzel- 

Fer plan of battle see map on p. 118.—Ep. 
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man came up in support, and during the 
afternoon Sumner crossed the river with great 
difficulty, and rendered such efficient service 
that the enemy was checked. In the morn- 
ing his renewed attacks were easily repulsed, 
and the ground occupied at the beginning 
of the battle was more than recovered; 
he had failed in the purpose of the attack. 
The ground was now so thoroughly soaked 
by the rain, and the bridges were so much 
injured, that it was impracticable to pursue 
the enemy or to move either Porter or Frank- 
lin to the support of the othe: corps on the 
south bank. Our efforts were at once con- 
centrated upon the restoration of the old and 
the building of new bridges. 

On the rst of June the Department of Vir- 
ginia, including Fortress Monroe, was placed 
under my command. 

On the 2d the Secretary telegraphed that 
as soon as Jackson was disposed of in the 
Shenandoah, another large body of troops 
would be at my service; on che sth, that he 
intended sending a part of General McDow- 
ell’s force as soon as it could return from 
Front Royal (in the Shenandoah Valley, near 
Manassas Gap, and about one hundred and fif- 
teen miles north-west of Richmond), probably 
as many as I wanted; on the rrth, that McCall’s 
force had embarked to join me on the day pre- 
ceding, and that it was intended to send the 
residue of General McDowell’s force to join me 
as speedily as possible, and that it wasclear that 
a strong force was operating with Jackson for 
the purpose of preventing the forces there from 
joining me. 

On the 26th the Secretary telegraphed that 
the forces of McDowell, Banks, and Frémont 
would be consolidated as the Army of Vir- 
ginia, and would operate promptly in my aid 
by land. 

Fortunately for the Army of the Potomac, 
however, I entertained serious doubts of the 
aid promised by the land route, so that, on 
the 18th, I ordered a number of transports, 
with supplies of all kinds, to be sent up the 
James, under convoy of the gun-boats, so that 
I might be free to cut loose from the Pamunkey 
and move over to the James, should circum- 
stances enable me or render it desirable to 
do so. 

The battle of Fair Oaks was followed by 
storms of great severity, continuing until the 
zoth of June, and adding vastly to the diffi- 
culties of our position, greatly retarding the 
construction of the bridges and of the defen- 
sive works regarded as necessary to cover us in 
the event of a repulse, and making the ground 
too difficult for the free movements of troops. 

On the rgth Franklin’s corps was trans- 
ferred to the south side of the Chickahominy, 


Porter’s corps, reénforced by McCall’s qj. 
vision (which, with a few additional regiments, 
had arrived on the 12th and 13th), being lef 
alone on the north side. 

This dangerous distribution was necessary 
in order to concentrate sufficient force on the 
south side to attack Richmond with any hope of 
success ; and, as I was still told that McDowell 
would arrive by the overland route, I could 
not yet change the base to the James. 

It was not until the 25th that the condi. 
tion of the ground and the completion of the 
bridges and intrenchments left me free to 
attaek. On that day the first step was taken, 
in throwing forward the left of our picket-line, 
in face of a strong opposition, to gain ground 
enough to enable Sumner and Heintzelman 
to support the attack to be made next day 
by Franklin on the rear of Old Tavern. [See 
map.] The successful issue of this attack 
would, it was supposed, drive the enemy from 
his positions on the heights overlooking Me- 
chanicsville, and probably enable us to force 
him back into his main line of works. We 
would then be in position to reconnoiter the 
lines carefully, determine the points of attack, 
and take up a new base and line of supply if 
expedient. 

During the night of the 24th information 
arrived confirming the anticipation that Jack- 
son was moving to attack our right and rear, 
but I persisted in the operation intended for 
the 25th, partly to develop the strength of the 
enemy opposite our left and center, and with 
the design of attacking Old Tavern on the 
26th, if Jackson’s advance was so much de- 
layed that Porter’s corps would not be en- 
dangered. 

Late in the afternoon of the 25th Jackson's 
advance was confirmed, and it was rendered 
probable that he would attack next day. All 
hope of the advance of McDowell’s corps in 
season to be of any service had disappeared; 
the dangerous position of the army had been 
faithfully held to the last moment. After de- 
ducting the garrisons in rear, the railroad 
guards, non-combatants, and extra-duty men, 
there were not more than 75,000 men for 
battle. The enemy, with a force larger than 
this, the strong defenses of Richmond close 
at hand in his rear, was free to strike on either 
flank. I decided then to carry into effect the 
long-considered plan of abandoning the Pa- 
munkey and taking up the line of the James. 

The necessary orders were given for the 
defense of the depots at the White House to 
the last moment and its final destruction and 
abandonment ; it was also ordered that all 
possible stores should be pushed to the front 
while communications were open. 

The ground to the James had already been 
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reconnoitered with reference to this move- 
ment. ; 

During the night of the 26th Porter's siege- 
guns and wagon-trains were brought over to 
the south side of the Chickahominy. During 
the afternoon of that day his corps had been 
attacked in its position on Beaver Dam Creek, 
near Mechanicsville, and the enemy repulsed 
with heavy losses on their part. It was now 
clear that Jackson’s corps had taken little or no 
part in this attack, and that his blow would fall 
farther to the rear. I therefore ordered the 
Fifth Corps to fall back and take position nearer 
the bridges, where the flanks would be more 
secure. This was skillfully effected early on 
the 27th, and it was decided that this corps 
should hold its position until night. All the 
corps commanders on the south side were on 
the 26th directed to be prepared to send as 
many troops as they could spare in support of 
Porter on the next day. All of them thought 
the enemy so strong in their respective 
fronts as to require all their force to hold 
their positions. 

Shortly after noon on the 27th the attack 
commenced upon Porter’s corps, in its new 
position near Gaines’s Mill, and the contest 
continued all day with great vigor. 

The movements of the enemy were so 
threatening at many points on our center and 
left as to indicate the presence of large num- 
bers of troops, and for a long time created 
great uncertainty as to the real point of his 
main attack. General Porter’s first call for 
reénforcement and a supply of axes failed to 
reach me; but, upon receiving a second call, 
I ordered Slocum’s division to cross to his 
support. The head of the division reached 
the field at 3:30 and immediately went into 
action. At about 5 p. m. General Porter re- 
ported his position as critical, and the bri- 
gades of French and Meagher — of Richard- 
son’s division— were ordered to reénforce 
him, although the fearless commander of the 
Second Corps, General Sumner, thought it 
hazardous to remove them from his own 
threatened front. I then ordered the reserve 
of Heintzelman to move in support of Sumner 
and a brigade of Keyes’s corps to head-quar- 
ters for such use as might be required. Smith’s 
division, left alone when Slocum crossed to 
the aid of Porter, was so seriously threatened 
that I called on Sumner’s corps to send a 
brigade to its support. 

French and Meagher reached the field be- 
fore dusk, just after Porter’s corps had been 
forced by superior numbers to fall back to an 
interior position nearer the bridges, and, by 
their steady attitude, checked all further prog- 
ress of the enemy and completed the at- 
tainment of the purpose in view, which was 


to hold the left bank of the river until dark, 
so that the movement to the James might be 
safely commenced. The siege-guns, material, 
and trains on the left bank were all safe, and 
the right wing was in close connection with 
the rest of the army. The losses were heavy, 
but the object justified them, or rather made 
them necessary. At about six o’clock next 
morning the rear-guard of regulars crossed to 
the south side and the bridges were destroyed. 

I now bent all my eaergies to the transfer of 
the army to the James, fully realizing the very 
delicate nature of a flank march, with heavy 
trains, by a single road, in face of an active 
enemy, but confident that I had the army 
well in hand and that it would not fail me in 
the emergency. I thought that the enemy 
would not anticipate that movement, but 
would assume that all my efforts would be 
directed to cover and regain the old depots ; 
and the event proved the correctness of this 
supposition. It seemed certain that I could 
gain one or two days for the movement of the 
trains, while he remained uncertain as to my 
intentions ; and that was all I required with 
such troops as those of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

During the night of the 27th I assembled 
the corps commanders at headquarters, in- 
formed them of my intentions, and gave them 
their orders. Keyes’s corps was ordered to 
move at once, with its trains, across White 
Oak Swamp, and occupy positions on the far- 
ther side to cover the passage of the re- 
mainder of the army. By noor of the 28th 
this first step was accomplished. During the 
28th Sumner, Heintzelman, and Franklin held 
essentially their old positions; the trains 
converged steadily to the White Oak Swamp 
and crossed as rapidly as possible, and during 
this day and the succeeding night Porter fol- 
lowed the movement of Keyes’s corps and 
took position to support it. 

Early on the 28th, when Franklin’s corps 
was drawing in its right to take a more con- 
centrated position, the enemy opened a sharp 
artillery fire and made at one point a spirited 
attack with two Georgia regiments, which 
were repulsed by the two regiments on picket. 

Sumner’s and Heintzelman’s corps and 
Smith’s division of Franklin’s were now ordered 
to abandon their intrenchments, so as to oc- 
cupy, on the morning of the 29th, a new position 
in rear, shorter than the old and covering the 
crossing of the swamp. This new line could 
easily be held during the day, and these troops 
were ordered to remain there until dark, to 
cover the withdrawal of the rest of the trains, 
and then cross the swamp and occupy 
the positions about to be abandoned by 
Keyes’s and Porter’s corps. Meanwhile Slo- 
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cum’s division had been ordered to Savage’s 
Station in reserve, and, during the morning, 
was ordered across the swamp to relieve 
Keyes’s corps. This was a critical day; for 
the crossing of the swamp by the trains must 
be accomplished before its close, and their 
protection against attack from Richmond 
must be assured, as well as communication 
with the gun-boats. 

A sharp cavalry skirmish on the Quaker 
Road indicated that the enemy was alive to 
our movement, and might at any moment 
strike in force to intercept the march to the 
James. The difficulty was not at all with the 
movement of the troops, but with the im- 
mense trains that were to be moved virtu- 
ally by a single road, and required the whole 
army for their protection. With the excep- 
tion of the cavalry affair on the Quaker Road, 
we were not troubled during this day south 
of the swamp, but there was severe fighting 
north of it. Sumner’s corps evacuated their 
works at daylight and fell back to Allen’s 
farm, nearly two miles west of Savage’s Sta- 
tion, Heintzelman being on their left. Here 
Sumner was furiously attacked three times, 
but each time drove the enemy back with 
much loss. 

Soon afterwards Franklin, having only one 
division with him, ascertained that the enemy 
had repaired some of the Chickahominy 
bridges and was advancing on Savage's Sta- 
tion, whereupon he posted his division at that 
point and informed Sumner, who moved his 
corps to the same place, arriving a little after 
noon. About 4 Pp. M. Sumner and Franklin — 
three divisions in all — were sharply attacked, 
mainly by the Williamsburg road ; the fighting 
continued until between 8 and g P. M., the 
enemy being at all times thoroughly repulsed, 
and finally driven from the field. 

Meanwhile, through a misunderstanding of 
his orders, and being convinced that the troops 
of Sumner and Franklin at Savage’s Station 
were ample for the purpose in view, Heintzel- 
man withdrew his troops during the afternoon, 
crossed the swamp at Brackett’s Ford, and 
reached the Charles City road with the rear 
of his column at 10 P. M. 

Slocum reached the position of Keyes’s 
corps early in the afternoon, and, as soon as 
the latter was thus relieved, it was ordered 
forward to the James near Malvern Hill, 
which it reached, with all its artillery and 
trains, early on the 3oth. Porter was ordered 
to follow this movement and prolong the line 
of Keyes’s corps to our right. The trains 
were pushed on in rear of these corps and 
massed under cover of the gun-boats as fast 
as they reached the James, at Haxall’s plan- 
tation. As soon as the fighting ceased with 


the final repulse of the enemy, Sumner and 
Franklin were ordered to cross the swamp ; 
this was effected during the night, the rear. 
guard crossing and destroying the bridge 
at 5 A.M. on the 3oth. All the troops and 
trains were now between the swamp and 
the James, and the first critical episode of 
the movement was successfully accomplished, 

The various corps were next pushed for. 
ward to establish connection with Keyes 
and Porter and hold the different roads by 
which the enemy could advance from Rich- 
mond to strike our line of march. I deter. 
mined to hold the positions now taken unti] 
the trains had all reached a place of safety, 
and then concentrate the army near the James, 
where it could enjoy a-brief rest after the fa- 
tiguing battles and marches through which it 
was passing, and then renew the advance on 
Richmond. 

General Franklin, with Smith’s division of 
his own corps, Richardson’s of the Second, 
and Naglee’s brigade were charged with the 
defense of the White Oak Swamp crossing, 
Slocum held the ground thence to the Charles 
City road; Kearny from that road to the 
Long Bridge Road; McCall on his left; 
Hooker thence to the Quaker Road ; Sedg- 
wick at Nelson’s farm, in rear of McCall and 
Kearny. The Fifth Corps was at Malvem 
Hill, the Fourth at Turkey Bridge. The trains 
moved on during this day, and at 4 Pp. M. the 
last reached Malvern Hill and kept on to 
Haxall’s, so that the most difficult part of the 
task was accomplished, and it only remained 
for the troops to hold their ground until night- 
fall, and then continue the march to the posi- 
tions selected near Malvern Hill. 

The fighting on this day (June 30) was very 
severe, and extended along the whole line. It 
first broke out, between twelve and one, on 
General Franklin’s command, in the shape of a 
fierce artillery fire, which was kept up through 
the day and inflicted serious losses. The 
enemy’s infantry made several attempts to 
cross near the old bridge and below, but was 
in every case thrown back. Franklin held his 
position until after dark, and during the night 
fell back to Malvern. At half-past two Slo- 
cum’s left was attacked in vain on the Charles 
City road. At about three McCall was at- 
tacked, and, after five o’clock, under the pres- 
sure of heavy masses, he was forced back ; but 
Hooker came up from the left, and Sedgwick 
from the rear, and the two together not only 
stopped the enemy, but drove him off the field. 

At about four p.m. heavy attacks commenced 
on Kearny’s left, and three ineffectual assaults 
were made. The firing continued until after 
dark. About midnight Sumner’s and Heit 
zelman’s corps and McCall’s division withdrew 
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from the positions they had so gallantly held, 
and commenced their march to Malvern, 
which they reached unmolested soon after 
daybreak. Just after the rear of the trains 
reached Malvern, about 4 Pp. M., the enemy 
attacked Porter’s corps, but were promptly 
shaken off. 

Thus, on the morning of July rst, the army 
was concentrated at Malvern, with the trains 
at Haxall’s, in rear. The supplies which had 
been sent from White House on the 18th were 
at hand in the James. 

After consultation with Commodore Rodg- 
ers, I decided that Harrison’s Landing was a 
better position for the resting-place of the army, 
because the channel passed so close to City 
Point as to enable the enemy to prevent the 
passage of transports if we remained at Mal- 
yern. It was, however, necessary to accept 
battle where we were, in order to give ample 
time for the trains to reach Harrison’s, as well 
as to give the enemy a blow that would check 
his farther pursuit. 

Accordingly, the army was carefully posted 
on the admirable position of Malvern Hill, 
with the right thrown back below Haxall’s. 
The left was the natural point of attack, and 
there the troops were massed and the reserve 
artillery placed, while full preparations were 
made to frustrate any attempt to turn our 
right. Early in the forenoon the army was 
concentrated and ready for battle, in a posi- 
tion of unusual strength,— one which, with 
such troops as held it, could justly be regarded 
asimpregnable. It was, then, with perfect con- 
fidence that I awaited the impending battle. 

The enemy began feeling the position be- 
tween g and ro A. M., and at 3 Pp. M. made a 
sharp attack upon Couch’s division, which 
remained lying on the ground until the en- 
emy were within close range, when they rose 
and delivered a volley which shattered and 
drove back their assailants in disorder. At 
4?. M. the firing ceased for a while, and the 
lull was availed of to rectify the position and 
make every preparation for the approaching 
renewal of the attack. It came at 6 P. M., 
opened by the fire of all their artillery 
and followed by desperate charges of in- 
fantry advancing at a run. They were always 
repulsed with the infliction of fearful loss, and 
in several instances our infantry awaited their 
approach within a few yards, poured in a 
single volley, and then dashed forward with 
the bayonet. At 7 Pp. M. the enemy was ac- 
cumulating fresh troops, and the brigades of 
Meagher and Sickles were sent from Sum- 
ners and Heintzelman’s corps to reénforce 
Porter and Couch ; fresh batteries were moved 
forward from the reserve artillery and ammu- 
ution replenished. 


The enemy then repeated his attacks in 
the most desperate style until dark, but the 
battle ended with his complete repulse, with 
very heavy losses, and without his even for one 
moment gaining a foothold in our position. 
His frightful losses were in vain. I doubt 
whether, in the annals of war, there was ever 
a more persistent and gallant attack, or a 
more effective and cool resistance. 

Although the result of this bloody battle 
was a complete victory on our part, it was 
necessary, for the reasons already given, to 
continue the movement to Harrison’s, whither 
the trains had been pushed during the night 
of the 30th of June and the day of the rst 
of July. Immediately after the final repulse 
the orders were given for the withdrawal of 
the army. The movement was covered by 
Keyes’s corps. So complete was the enemy’s 
discomfiture, and so excellent the conduct of 
the rear-guard, that the last of the trains 
reached Harrison’s after dark on the 3d, 
without loss and unmolested by the enemy 
This movement was now successfully accom- 
plished, and the Army of the Potomac was 
at last in position on its true line of opera- 
tions, with its trains intact, no guns lost save 
those taken in battle, when the artillerists had 
proved their heroism and devotion by stand- 
ing to their guns until the enemy’s infantry 
were in their midst. 

During the “Seven Days” the Army of the 
Potomac consisted of 143 regiments of in- 
fantry, 55 batteries, and less than eight regi- 
ments of cavalry, all told. The opposing 
Confederate army consisted of 187 regiments 
of infantry, 79 batteries, and 14 regiments of 
cavalry. The losses of the two armies from 
June 25th to July 2d were 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Totai 


. 2,823 1703 3,223 19,749 
1,734 5,062 6,053 15,849 


Confederate Army 
Army of the Potomac 


The Confederate losses in killed and wounded 
alone were greater than the total losses of the 
Army of the Potomac in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

No praise can be too great for the officers 
and men who passed through these seven days 
of battle, enduring fatigue without a murmur, 
successfully meeting and repelling every at- 
tack made upon them, always in the right 
place at the right time, and emerging from the 
fiery ordeal a compact army of veterans, 
equal to any task that brave and disciplined 
men can be called upon to undertake. They 
needed now only a few days of well-earned 
repose, a renewal of ammunition and sup- 
plies, and reénforcements to fill the gaps 
made in their ranks by so many desperate 
encounters, to be prepared to advance again, 
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with entire confidence, to meet their worthy 
antagonists in other battles. It was, however, 
decided by the authorities at Washington, 
against my earnest remonstrances, to abandon 
the position on the James, and the campaign. 
The Army of the Potomac was accordingly 
withdrawn, and it was not until two years 


later that it again found itself under its lay 
commander at substantially the same point 
on the bank of the James. It was as eviden; 
in 1862 as in 1865 that there was the true 
defense of Washington, and that it was op 
the banks of the James that the fate of the 
Union was to be decided. 


George B. McClellan, 


NoTE: The foregoing outline of the Peninsular Campaign will be supplemented in succeeding numbers 
by papers dealing more directly with the engagements, including contributions from Generals Fitz-Jo! 
Porter, D. H. Hill, Franklin, and Longstreet. The “ Recollections of a Private” will also cover the ground 

+ S . 


of the Seven Days’ Battles.— Ep. 
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Effect of the Wind upon the Sound of Battle. 


THE incident connected with the fight between the 
iron-clads in Hampton Roads related by Gen. R. E. 
Colston, where the power of the wind was sufficient 
to carry all sounds of the conflict away from people 
standing within plain sight of it, recalls several sim- 
ilar instances that came within my own experience 
While serving with the army operating along the sea- 
coast of the Southern States during the war. At the 
bombardment of the Confederate works at Port 
Royal, South Carolina, in November, 1861, the trans- 
port my regiment was on lay near enough in shore to 
give us a fine view of the whole battle; but only in 
some temporary lull of the wind could we hear the 
faintest sound of the firing. The day was a pleasant 
one, and the wind did not appear to be unusually 
strong; but I noticed then and afterward that a 
breeze on the coast down that way was very differ- 
ent from the erratic gusts and flaws I had been used 
to in the New England States, the whole atmosphere 
seeming to move in a body, giving sound no chance 
to travel against it, but carrying it immense distances 
to the leeward. People living at St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, told me afterward that the Port Royal cannonade 
was heard at that place, 150 miles from where the 
fight took place. 

A portion of the siege batteries at Morris Island, 
South Carolina, were not more than two miles from 
our camp; but at times the firing from them and the 
enemy’s replies could only be heard very faintly 
even at that short distance, while at others, when the 
wind blew from the opposite direction, the sounds 
were as sharp and distinct as if the battle were taking 


place within a few rods of us. 
S. Hf. Prescott. 
Concorp, N. H 


The Gun-boat “ Taylor”’ or “ Tyler.’ 


WE are permitted to print the following note bear- 
ing on a recent criticism of Rear-Admiral Walke’s 
designation of the gun-boat under his command on the 
Mississippi river as the Zay/or: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, February 11, 1885. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 30th ultimo, and 
ouing previous correspondence, you are informed 
that at the time Commander John Rodgers purchased 
the gun-boats 4. O. 7yler and others, he was acting 
under the orders of the War Department. In a com- 


munication to this Department, dated June 8, 186; 
he states as follows: 
“ 1 have, after consideration with General McClellan 
and after inspection by Mr. Pook, the naval con. 
structor, bought three steamboats for naval service jp 
these waters. They were called the A. O. Tyler, the 
Lexington, and the Conestoga. The name of the first 
of these I will, with your permission, change to Zaylor, 

a name of better augury than 7y/er.” . 
No action was taken by this Department concerning 
the changing of the name of the 4. O. Tyler. . 
The Mississippi flotilla was not turned over to the 
Navy my ory until the 1st of October, 1862, 
Prior to that date the officersand enlisted men, except 
the regular officers of the navy detailed for duty therein, 
were paid by Quartermaster Wise, under authority of 

the War Department. ; 
_ Iam unable to inform you what name the account. 
ing officers of the Treasury recognized in settling the 
accounts of the vessel referred to. Very respectfully, 
V. E. CHANDLER, . 

Secretary of the Navy 


Colonel A. H. MARKLAND, Washington, D. C. 


Col. Markland has ascertained that on the records 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department the name 
of the vessel is sometimes written 7ay/or, but more 
generally Zylor or Tyler. He claims that as no 
authorization of the change of name by Admiral 
Rodgers has been found the boat should go down t 
history as the 7y/er.—Epiror. 

Errata. 

THE captain who, with his men, volunteered to go 
on the Carondelet’s perilous passage of Island Number 
Ten (as described by Admiral Walke on p. 442 of the 
January number), was not Hollenstein but Hotten- 
stein. In the papers on “Shiloh”’ in the February 
number, the name of General John C. Breckinridge 
(sic in his autograph) was misprinted Breckenridge, 
which, however, is not without the apparent sanction 
of Dr. Thomas’s “ Dictionary of Biography ” (Lippin- 
cott). The Breckenridge branch of this eminent Ken- 
tucky family (including the Reverend Doctor Robert 
J. Breckenridge, uncle of the General) were, we be- 
lieve, staunch supporters of the Union. A mani- 
fest error occurs on page 739 of the March number, in 
Colonel Wood’s article on “ The First Fight of Iron- 
clads,” where Norfolk is said to be “within two 
miles ” of Fortress Monroe. The distance, as shown 
by the map in the same number, is twelve to fifteen 
miles. — EDITOR. 
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GENERAL GRANT. 


HAVE elsewhere related the principal 
I events in General Grant’s military career, 
and have but little new to offer on this theme.* 
All that I shall now attempt is a presentation 
or portrait of the man, endeavoring especially 
to show how personal and individual traits 
have been manifested in the public character. 
[have, indeed, known General Grant so closely 
that his image is far more vivid to me in this 
aspect than as a General or a President ; and 
although many of his notable qualities were 
displayed when I was near enough to watch 
their development, I was always able to pene- 
trate through the soldier or the statesman to 
the individual. The outside garment of public 
deeds took form and shape to me fram the 
underlying personality. 

The family of Grant is of Scotch descent, and 
the clan Grant claimed him in 1877 when he 
passed through their territory. I was once on 
a visit at Castle Grant, the seat of their chief, 
Lord Seafield, who was greatly interested in 
his American clansman. He took me to 
Craig Ellachie, a rocky eminence near by, 
where in Gaelic days a beacon was lighted to 
rouse the Grants for war. The device of the 
clan is still a burning mountain, and their 
war-cry has always been, “Stand fast, Craig 
Ellachie.” A Grant is to stand as firm as the 
rocks themselves. 

About the same time I went to a gathering 
of the clans at Braemar, in the heart of the 
Highlands. The son of the Earl of Fife was 
there at the head of the Duffs; the chief of 
the Farquharsons was present with his clan ; 
the Duke of Athole had marched his men 
across the Grampians, the Duchess, a woman 
of glorious beauty, riding by his side; the 
Marquis of Huntley, the Earl of Airlie, and 
the Lord Kilmarnock were all there, kilted 
Highlanders; and I found the Duffs and the 
Gordons and the Stewart-Murrays as ready 
as the Grants to claim kinship with an Ameri- 
can President. They drank his health with 
Highland honors, and declared that the 
shrewd sagacity, the pertinacious resolve, the 
sustained energy which they had heard he 
possessed, were all due to his Caledonian 
origin. 

General Grant’s father was a native of 
Pennsylvania, but early emigrated to the 
West, and finally settled in Ohio. He was 
noted for intelligence as well as energy, and 
in all his dealings with men he bore an un- 


blemished name. At the time when Ulysses 
was born he dealt largely in leather, and 
owned several tanneries. His mother also 
was a Pennsylvanian. The modest virtues of 
a Christian woman are not fit themes for pub- 
lic portraiture, but it is not difficult to imagine 
in them the source of that purity and sim- 
plicity of character which the strifes and 
temptations of a public career have been 
unable to destroy. 

Ulysses was born on the 27th of April, 
1822, at Point Pleasant, an obscure town on 
the north bank of the Ohio. The modest 
cottage where he first saw the light still over- 
looks the Kentucky shore, and his earliest 
hours were spent almost in sight of that great 
theater of war where he was destined to play 
sO prominent a part. In 1823 his parents 
removed to Georgetown, Ohio, and there the 
boyhood of young Grant was passed. His 
father was now a well-to-do man, furnished 
with as large a supply of this world’s goods 
as any of his neighbors, and both able and 
willing to afford the son whatever advantages 
of education were then attainable at so great 
a distance from the Atlantic coast. 

Like Washington, Cromwell, Wellington, 
and others who became famous in their prime, 
Grant was in childhood in no way conspicu- 
ous above his fellows. It is true that by the 
reflex light of subsequent performance we can 
now discern in the traits of the boy the germs 
of what afterward became distinguished in 
the man, but the germs were latent till the 
light and sun of circumstance developed 
them. None of his early companions saw any 
indications of his future destiny. 

At seventeen he was offered an appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy at West Point. 
The youth who had been sent the year before 
from his congressional district had failed to 
keep up with his class, and was dismissed in 
consequence. Had that young predecessor 
been more successful, Grant might never have 
received a military education, and possibly 
not have risen to distinction in arms. 

He spent four years at the Academy, but 
made no brilliant mark there. He had no 
fondness for his profession, and manifested 
no special aptness for study, although he 
mastered the mathematics easily. Riding was 
his chief accomplishment and amusement. 
He was careless of the military etiquette im- 
posed on the cadets, and, though far from in- 


* See “ Military History of Ulysses S. Grant from April, 1861, to April, 1865,” by Adam Badeau (N. Y. : 
D. Appleton & Co., 1881 ), upon which the author has here drawn.— Ep. 
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subordinate, and never guilty of more serious 
offense, was constantly subjected to petty pun- 
ishments for leaving a shoe untied or being 
late at parade. The same distaste for trivial 
forms followed him through his military 
career. No officer of the army was less scru- 
pulous in matters of costume, or exacted fewer 
ceremonies from those whom he commanded. 

In 1843 he was graduated, twenty-first in a 
class of thirty-nine. The army was full at the 
time, and its future commander could only be 
admitted as a supernumerary officer. He was 
commissioned brevet second lieutenant, and 
attached to the Fourth Infantry. 

When the Mexican war broke out, Grant 
was ordered with his regiment to Texas to 
join the army of General Taylor. At Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma he took his 
first lessons in actual war— battles which, 
compared with many of those of the Re- 
bellion, were insignificant skirmishes. Grant 
often afterward assigned to a brigade more 
men than there composed the American army. 
He remained under Taylor until the capture 
of Monterey, participating in that achieve- 
ment. His regiment was then transferred to 
Scott’s command. 

Grant was now made quartermaster of 
the regiment —a position which exempted 
him from the necessity of going under fire ; 
but he was present at every battle of the 
campaign from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. After Molino del Rey he was bre- 
vetted for “distinguished gallantry,” and at 
the capture of the capital displayed several 
of the traits that became notable in his later 
history. 

As the army was approaching the city, 
Worth’s division was ordered to seize a road 
on the western side. Grant was with Worth’s 
advance. An abrupt turn in the road was de- 
fended by a parapet, and, as the division 
advanced, a raking fire of musketry made it 
necessary: to seek every chance for cover. 
Grant, however, made his way alone across 
the space exposed to fire, and discovered an 
opportunity to flank the parapet. Hastening 
back to his men, some twenty or thirty in 
number, he cried out that he had found a 
chance to turn the enemy, and called for vol- 
unteers. Ten or a dozen soldiers jumped up 
at once and were soon crawling with him be- 
hind a wall, when they came upon an entire 
company under Captain—now General — 
Horace Brooks, making their way cautiously 
in the bottom of a ditch. Grant at once cried 
out: “Captain! I’ve found a way to flank 
the enemy”; and Brooks replied : “ Well, you 
know the way. Go on; we'll follow you.” 
So the lieutenant led, and the whole party, 
now fifty in number, assaulted the end of the 


parapet, carried it by storm, and took the 
enemy in rear. The Mexicans fled at once 
from the position, no longer tenable, and the 
work was carried. 

The party was now on the direct road to 
the Garita San Cosme, one of the strongest 
entrances to the City of Mexico, whose spires 
and turrets were distinctly visible. They soon 
struck another parapet, this one defended by 
acannon. Grant again advanced at the head 
of his little column, by this time a hundred 
and fifty strong, and the second parapet was 
carried. But they were now directly under 
the guns of the city, and Brooks, who had as- 
sumed command by virtue of seniority, de- 
clared he could not hold the position unless 
he was reénforced. Grant was therefore sent 
back to Worth to ask for troops, and had 
hardly left when the command was driven 
pell-mell from the parapet. He soon, how- 
ever, found the division-general, and fresh 
troops were at once sent forward. 

A little to the right of the parapet was a 
rickety village church with a steeple a hun 
dred feet high. Toward this Grant led a sec- 
tion of artillery, dragging a mountain howitzer 
by hand across the ditches, of which the coun- 
try is full. He found the priest and demanded 
the keys, which the father at first was unwilling 
to yield ; but Grant soon convinced him of 
the necessity of surrender. The howitzer was 
quickly taken to pieces, and four or five men 
carried it to the belfry, while Grant disposed 
the remainder of his force so as to secure the 
church from easy capture. Then he mounted 
the steeple, and served and pointed the gun 
himself, and before long the enemy was driven 
a second time from the parapet. The gun 
was now directed upon the city, and the con- 
fusion of the Mexicans could be plainly seen, 
as they huddled in fright behind their walls. 

Worth soon perceived the shells issuing 
from this novel position, and the effect they 
were producing on the enemy. He sent for 
Grant, congratulated him, and placed an 
entire company with a captain under his com- 
mand. Thus reénforced, the lieutenant re- 
turned to his steeple with another howitzer, 
and reopened fire. That night the Garita San 
Cosme surrendered, and in the morning the 
City of Mexico was in the hands of Americans. 
For this exploit, undertaken without orders, 
by a lieutenant with no legitimate command, 
and obliged therefore to gather up men and 
weapons on the field, Grant was mentioned 
in all the dispatches, and received a second 
brevet within five days after the first. 

At the close of the war he returned to the 
United States, and in 1848 he was married. 
In 1852 he was ordered to Oregon, by way 
of California. Life was rough then on the 
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Pacific coast, and his wife was left behind. 
The route was by sea to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and during the passage of the Isthmus 
the cholera broke out. Grant was again act- 
ing quartermaster. The Panama railroad at 
this time extended only thirty miles from the 
Atlantic, after which boats were taken up the 
Chagres River to the head of navigation. 
From this point the troops were to march to 
the Pacific, about thirty miles farther; but 
the steamship company had contracted to 
furnish mules or horses for the sick, and for 
the wives and children of the soldiers. There 
were, however, several hundred passengers 
besides the soldiers, and when the cholera ap- 

ared a panic followed. The passengers 
offered higher prices to the natives than the 
company had agreed to pay, and thus secured 
all the animals, leaving absolutely none for 
the soldiers and their families. The troops 
marched on, but Grant was left behind with 
the sick and the women and children, who 
were unable to walk under the July sun of 
the tropics. He remained a week in entire 
command, caring for the sick and the dying, 
burying the dead, controlling the half-hostile 
Indians, and struggling to procure transporta- 
tion. During all this while he never, took off 
his clothes, and only snatched rare intervals 
of sleep, stretched on a bench or under a 
shed, exposed to the miasma of the rank forest 
and the swamp. Finally, as the agents of the 
steamship company failed entirely in their duty, 
Grant took upon himself the responsibility of 
making a new contract in their name. He 
hired mules and litters at prices double those 
that the company had agreed to pay, he en- 
gaged Indians to bury the dead, and after 
seven days took up his march for the Pacific. 
A hundred and fifty souls had been left with 
him in the interior of the Isthmus, half of 
whom perished in that week of cholera. His 
life, however, was preserved. Neither Mexi- 
can bullets nor tropical pestilence had been 
permitted to harm him. 

In 1854, having served in the army eleven 
years, he resigned his commission and occupied 
a farm, a few miles out of St. Louis, where his 
wife’s family resided. His means were limited, 
and he worked at the plow himself, or, in 
winter, cut and corded wood, driving the 
cart to market in St. Louis. He built a log- 
house on his farm, and lived a simple life, 
never so happy as with his wife and children. 
He had now three sons and a daughter. 

Despite his poverty, however, he saw and 
mingled with the important people of St. 
Louis. His wife’s family belonged to what 
is called good company, and Grant himself 
was always welcomed byits most distinguished 
members. His old army rank was itself a social 


introduction, and his old army friends kept 
up their intimacy. 

But with all his industry farming did not 
succeed. He tried collecting money, but for 
this he had no talent, and at times his circum- 
stances were narrow indeed. In 1860 he 
removed to Galena, where his father and 
brothers were engaged in the leather trade. 
They gave him occupation, and here he lived 
for nearly a year, unimportant and unknown. 
He seemed to have forgotten his military 
pursuits. The title of captain, which he 
still retained, hardly recalled the storming 
of Chapultepec, or the guns he had mounted 
on the crazy steeple under the walls of Mexico. 
No restless ambition disturbed his spirits. 
No craving for fame made him dissatisfied 
with obscurity. Those nearest him never sus- 
pected that he possessed extraordinary abil- 
ity. He himself never dreamed that he was 
destined for great place or power. 

Yet his vicissitudes as soldier, farmer, and 
trader, his frontier career among the Indians, 
his life at West Point, and in Ohio, in Oregon, 
and Mexico, had given him a wide and prac- 
tical experience, and made him, unknown to 
himself, a representative American. In war 
he had served under the two greatest captains 
the country had produced in the century, had 
shared their most important battles, and wit- 
nessed their marches and sieges and assaults ; 
in peace he had mingled with all classes of 
his countrymen, had learned much of life, and 
laid many of its lessons well to heart. 

He had learned patience when hope was 
long deferred, and endurance under heavy and 
repeated difficulties ; he had displayed auda- 
city in emergencies, as well as persistency of 
resolve and fertility of resource. If one means 
failed, he tried another; he was not d'scour- 
aged by ill fortune, nor discontented with 
little things. Above all, he never quailed 
and never despaired. The leather merchant of 
Galena was not without preparation even for 
that great future which awaited him, all 
unknown. 

On the 11th of April, 1861, Fort Sumter 
was attacked by Americans. On the 1sth 
the news reached Galena that Lincoln had 
called for volunteers. On the 19th Grant was 
drilling a company, and in a week he ied his 
men to Springfield, the capital of Illinois. He 
was no politician, and had never voted for a 
President but once; he had been a slave- 
holder, but he had no doubt of his duty or 
his principles. He had been educated by the 
country, and the country had a right to what- 
ever of skill or experience he had acquired. 

The ignorance of all military matters which 
then prevailed was almost universal. Half a 
century of peace had hardly been disturbed 
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by the distant Mexican campaign, and a gen- 
eration had grown up unused to war. Grant’s 
knowledge of organization and routine now 
stood him well in hand. He served five 
weeks without a commission, mustering in 
new troops under the direction of the Gover- 
nor of Illinois. Meanwhile he offered his ser- 
vices to the Secretary of War in any capacity 
that might be desired, but the letter was not 
deemed of sufficient importance to warrant a 
reply. He then proceeded to Cincinnati, in 
the hope that McClellan might offer him a 
position on his staff. He went twice to head- 
quarters, but did not gain admission to Mc- 
Clellan’s presence, and returned to Illinois 
without mentioning his aspirations to any 
one. 

In June the Governor offered him a regi- 
ment of infantry. He said he felt competent 
to command a regiment, and was ordered at 
once to Missouri. In August he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers. The 
member of Congress from his district had 
noticed his diligence and energy in a sub- 
ordinate position, and when the President was 
nominating brigadiers from Illinois, Wash- 
burne suggested Grant, the whole delega- 
tion recommending him. The new general 
knew nothing of his rank until he saw the an- 
nouncement in the newspapers. No promo- 
tion that he ever received was suggested or 
procured by any application from himself. 

He proceeded at once to Cairo, at the 
mouth of the Ohio. Colonel (afterwards Gen- 
eral) Oglesby was in command of the post, 
but had never met his new superior. Grant 
was in citizen’s clothes, for he had not found 
time to purchase a uniform, and walked into 
headquarters without being recognized. Ask- 
ing for pen and paper, he wrote out an order 
assuming command, and handed it to Oglesby. 
The immature colonel was greatly amazed at 
the procedure, with which he was unfamiliar ; 
and when Grant inquired if his predecessor 
had not also assumed command in orders, 
Oglesby replied: “I guess he didn’t know 
how.” 

The population of Kentucky was at this 
time divided in feeling in regard to the war, 
and the Governor had set up a claim of neu- 
trality. But two days after Grant’s arrival at 
Cairo, the enemy invaded the State and threat- 
ened Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee. 
As this was a place of great importance, com- 
manding both the Ohio and the Tennessee, 
Grant at once notified the State Legislature, 
which was loyal, and sent word to Fremont, 
his immediate superior. Later on the same 
day he telegraphed to Fremont: “Am get- 
ting ready to go to Paducah. Will start at six 
and a half o’clock.” Receiving no reply, he 


set out the same night on transports with 2 
couple of regiments and a battery. He arrived 
at Paducah in the morning, and seized the 
town without firing a gun, a force of the 
enemy hurrying out by train while he was land. 
ing. At noon he returned to Cairo, where he 
found General Fremont’s permission to take 
Paducah, “if he felt strong enough.” Ken. 
tucky by this stroke was secured to the Union, 
No more was heard of neutrality. But Grant 
was rebuked for corresponding with the Leg. 
islature. 

This event was the key-note to his entire 
military career. The keenness with which he 
perceived both the strategical importance of 
Paducah and the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion, the indifference with which he brushed 
away the sophistical pleas of the politicians, 
the promptness with which he decided to 
act,— for many can see to the core of things, 
and yet are not gifted with the power to de- 
termine in accordance with what they per- 
ceive,— and above all the celerity in putting 
resolve into execution — these are traits which 
were displayed a hundred times afterward, 
and which brought in the end the same result 
to the general-in-chief as at Paducah they in- 
sured to the district commander. ; 

For eight weeks he was now employed 
teaching his men the very rudiments of war. 
There was not a professional soldier in his 
command. The troops and officers were alike 
from civil life, and Grant was adjutant and 
quartermaster again, though on a larger scale. 
Every detail of his past experience became 
of importance now. He wrote out his own 
orders, drilled his troops and instructed his 
colonels, and never worked harder than while 
preparing his recruits to take the field. 

In November he was ordered to make a 
demonstration on Belmont. The story has 
been often told—the movement down the 
Mississippi River, the elation of the raw troops 
at last led out of camp, and the determination 
of Grant, who perceived that their blood 
was up, to convert the demonstration into 
a real attack. Three thousand men were 
landed on the west bank, immediately under 
the guns of Columbus, an important work 
of the enemy on the opposite shore ; they 
surprised and destroyed the hostile camp; 
but then, intoxicated with their triumph, they 
became at once uncontrollable ; they shouted 
and ran around like school-boys, while their 
colonels made stump speeches for the Union. 
The enemy, seeing this, recovered from their 
panic, and reénforcements were sent from 
the eastern bank. Not a man in Grant’s com- 
mand had ever been in battle before, and it 
was impossible to restore order, until at last 
he directed an officer to set fire to the camps. 
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This, as he had expected, drew the attention of 
the gunners at Columbus, who opened on his 
little force ; and the troops, perceiving their 
danger, at length returned to the ranks. 
But by this time the enemy had also re- 
formed, and were ready to resist his march 
to the transports. His own men were at first 
greatly dismayed, and one of his officers 
came up with the news: “We are sur- 
rounded.” “Well,” said Grant, “if that is 
so, we must cut our way out as we cut our 
way in. We have whipped them once, and 
I think we can do it again.” His own con- 
fidence quickly inspired his command. The 
troops took heart; they did “cut their way 
out as they cut their way in”; they “whipped 
‘em again,” and succeeded in all that had 
been planned or desired. 

This, Grant’s earliest absolute battle, al- 
though on so small a scale, illustrates, like 
Paducah, many of the traits which were 
afterward conspicuous in his military char- 
acter. His sympathy with the troops at the 
start, his steadiness under apparent disaster, 
his promptness in an emergency, the grim 
device of setting the camps on fire to draw 
the attention of the enemy, and his ability to 
restore confidence to the flustered recruits, 
were all auguries of soldiership not afterward 
belied. 

After this, every one of his great battles 
brought out some peculiar personal quality 
to which he was indebted for success. In a 
war where the prowess of the soldiers was 
equal, where the Southern enthusiasm was 
matched by the Northern determination, 
where the men were of the same race, and on 
each side thought they were fighting for coun- 
try and right, the individuat qualities of the 
leaders naturally told. 

At Donelson, beyond all doubt, it was the 
personal traits of Grant that secured the vic- 
tory; both in the movements preceding the 
attack and in the battle itself, the influence 
of the individual man is unmistakable. Nu- 
merous soldiers, it is said, had early recog- 
nized the importance of capturing the place. 
McClellan, Buell, Halleck, Cullum, all may, 
perhaps, lay claim to a perception of the 
advantages to follow from its fall. But, while 
they were considering and discussing these 
advantages, Grant proceeded and accom- 
plished the task. He proposed it to Halleck, 
his immediate commander, who was prob- 
ably at that moment contemplating the en- 
terprise, and, not a little chagrined, rebuffed 
his intrusive subordinate. Grant, however, 
kept in ignorance of what his superior may 
have been planning, renewed the suggestion, 
and Halleck finally gave the orders. Grant 
started the next day, and four days after- 


ward Fort Henry fell. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary he announced the fact to Halleck: 
“ Fort Henry is ours. I shall take and de- 
stroy Fort Donelson on the 8th, and return 
to Fort Henry.” Halleck, however, preferred 
more cautious proceedings, and telegraphed : 
“ Hold on to Fort Henry at all hazards. Shov- 
els and picks will be sent to strengthen Fort 
Henry. The guns should be arranged so as 
to resist an attack.” Grant thought the surest 
way to defend Fort Henry was to attack 
Fort Donelson, and while Halleck was or- 
dering picks and shovels for the Tennessee, 
he was asking for heavy ordnance on the 
Cumberland. This continued till the fall of 
the place, and the day of the surrender 
Halleck’s chief of staff, who had not heard 
the news, telegraphed to Grant “not to be 
too rash.” 

It was, however, in the thick of the battle 
of Fort Donelson that his first great feat of 
generalship was achieved. He was off the 
field, consulting with the naval commander, 
when the enemy, encompassed and disheart- 
ened, determined to break through the na- 
tional lines. They came out before daybreak, 
throwing themselves in force against Grant’s 
right. The struggle was severe, but the 
national troops were pushed back more than 
amile. At this juncture Grant arrived on the 
field. He found his own men not yet recov- 
ered from the shock of battle, but doggedly 
retiring, while the enemy, though successful 
up to a certain point, had not absolutely 
broken through the lines. There was no pur- 
suit, and the battle had evidently lulled, not 
ended. The new troops, however, were flus- 
tered, and reported that the enemy had come 
out with their haversacks filled, as if they 
meant to stay out and fight for several days. 
Grant at once perceived the significance 
of the circumstance. “Are the haversacks 
filled?” he inquired. “Then they mean to 
fight their way out. They have no idea of 
staying here to fight us.” The whole intent 
of the enemy was apparent to him in an 
instant. They were despairing. This was the 
moment, when both sides were hard pressed, 
to convert resistance into victory. “ Which- 
ever party first attacks now,” he said, “ will 
win, and the Rebels will have to be very quick 
if they beat me.” He ordered an instant at- 
tack on the left, where the troops had not 
been engaged, and before night the fate of 
Fort Donelson was determined. 

General Grant has often told me that there 
comes a time in every hard-fought battle when 
both armies are nearly or quite exhausted 
and it seems impossible for either to do more. 
This he believes to be the turning-point; 
whichever afterward first renews the fight 
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is sure to win. He acted upon this belief, not 
only at Donelson, but at Shiloh, and time after 
time again. In the Vicksburg campaign, in the 
Wilderness—always when odds and obstacles 
were even, or perhaps against him, when both 
his own men and the enemy were exhausted 
—then to proceed or to hold out unreason- 
ably brought victory. The general or the 
man who does what can neither be expected 
nor required is the one who succeeds, 

At Shiloh the same quality was manifest. 
At a certain moment in this battle the national 
troops were thrust back nearly co the river. 
The reénforcements had not arrived ; a part 
of the command was broken ; thousands had 
been taken prisoner, and thousands had fled 
to the rear. At this juncture General Buell 
came upon the field, in advance of his troops, 
still miles away. It was the darkest moment 
of the day. He rode up to Grant near the 
river, and, seeing the crowd of cravens there, 
supposed that all was lost. “ What prepara- 
tions have you made for retreating, General ? ” 
he inquired. Grant replied, “I haven’t de- 
spaired of whipping them yet.” “ But if you 
should be whipped,” said the other, “ how 
will you get your men across the river? These 
transports will not take ten thousand men.” 
“If I have to cross the river,” said Grant, 
“ ten thousand will be all I shall need trans- 
ports for.” His army was thirty thousand 
strong. 

On this day, also, General Sherman tells 
that at four o’clock Grant was at his front, 
and, despite the terrible fighting and the_re- 
verses he had sustained, gave orders’ to 
assume the offensive in the morning. And 
this was before Buell’s advance had crossed 
the Tennessee. 

If Donelson, Belmont, and Shiloh illus- 
trated the aggressive audacity and stubborn 
determination, as well as the quickness of 
perception and the celerity and certainty both 
of decision and action, which distinguished 
Grant in absolute battle, Vicksburg and Chat- 
tanooga brought out the characteristics of his 
strategy and the more purely military pecu- 
liarities of his genius. 

The long series of attempts on the north 
and west of Vicksburg exhibited indeed the 
persistency of resolve and fertility of resource 
of the commander. The amphibious cam- 
paign in the bayous and marshes and canals, 
the ditches that were dug, the levees that 
were cut, the troops that were carried on nar- 
row tugs through devious channels or marched 
at night by lighted candles through the cane- 
brake, the transports that were run by the 
Vicksburg batteries — all these make an epic 
worthy of Homer in incident and interest ; 
but all these endeavors Grant never really 


hoped would succeed. He was waiting dur. 
ing all these months for the waters to subside 
so that he could throw his army south of 
Vicksburg. Then he undertook the campaign 
which at once placed him in the front rank 
of generals. The audacity which led him to 
penetrate the enemy’s country, cutting loose 
from his base with thirty thousand men, car. 
rying only three days’ rations, and leaving 
an army larger than his own between him. 
self and his supplies, has only been equaled 
once, if ever, in recent history; while the 
strategy which separated his antagonists, 
driving one eastward to strike him alone 
and then turning west to destroy the other— 
surprising, deceiving, misleading, outmancv- 
vring the enemy, first dividing and then 
combining his own command, and finally 
accomplishing the greatest surrender of men 
and material that had then been known in 
modern war,— has no parallel except in the ex- 
ploits of Moltke or Napoleon. 

Chattanooga came next. This was the 
most elaborate of all Grant’s battles, the 
most like a game between skillful players. 
Few battles in any war have ever been fought 
so strictly according to the plan. The ma. 
nceuvring was in the presence and in sight of 
the enemy. Grant fought with portions of 
three armies. One had been brought from 
the Mississippi and one from the Potomac, 
and they came upon the field as if they had 
been timed; they crossed a river and scaled 
a mountain according to order and under 
fire, while even the enemy performed his 
part as Grant had expected and desired. 
This battle more closely resembled those of 
European commanders and European fields 
than any other great engagement of the 
American war. It was the only one on such 
a scale where the movements of each army 
were visible, the only one in which the com- 
manding general could watch the operations 
in person, could perceive the movements he 
directed, and trust to his own observations 
to continue or vary his designs. And, while 
undoubtedly the contingencies that were un- 
foreseen contributed to the result,— for Grant 
always knew how to avail himself of unex- 
pected emergencies,— it still remains that this 
battle was fought as nearly according to the 
plan laid down in advance as any recorded 
in the schools. 

In the last year of the war, after Grant be- 
came general-in-chief, there was need for a 
combination of his best traits—for the de- 
termination which carried him through the 
Wilderness, which refused to be recalled from 
Richmond when Early threatened W ashing- 
ton, which kept him immovable in front of 
Petersburg when the country was impatient 
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at his apparent lack of success ; for the daring 
which sanctioned Sherman’s march against 
the opinion and wish of the Executive ; for 
the decision that told when the moment had 
come to assault the works that had detained 
him so long. But in addition to all this—as 
general-in-chief—Grant had to command 
armies separated by thousands of miles, to 
plan campaigns that extended over a year, to 
match one command against another, to bal- 
ance the different forces, to weave a tangled 
skein into a single web, to play a game as 
intricate as ever taxed the subtlest or pro- 
foundest intellect; against an antagonist 
wary, untiring, determined, and astute; with 
stakes of the most tremendous character, of 
reputation to himself and existence to his 
cause ; and he won. Courage and means and 
moral support, all were necessary; an army 
to follow, subordinates to carry out his plans, 
the country to back him ; but none nor all of 
these would have sufficed without the highest 
sagacity as asoldier. A weak man would have 
succumbed under such a responsibility; a 
man with less ability would have been unable to 
wield the power or the weapons intrusted to 
Grant. He was equal to all his opportunities. 

At the close of the war, the man who had led 
the victorious armies was not forty-three years 
of age. He had not changed in any essential 
qualities from the captain in Mexico or the 
merchant in Galena. The daring and resource 
that he showed at Donelson and Vicksburg 
had been foreshadowed at Panama and Garita 
San Cosme ; the persistency before Richmond 
was the development of the same trait which 
led him to seek subsistence in various occu- 
pations, and follow fortune long deferred 
through many unsuccessful years. Developed 
by experience, taught by circumstance, learn- 
ing from all he saw and even more from what 
he did, as few have ever been developed or 
taught, or have learned, he, nevertheless, 
maintained the self-same personality through 
it all. The characteristics of the man were 
exactly those he manifested as a soldier —di- 
rectuess and steadiness of purpose, clearness 
and certainty of judgment, self-reliance and 
immutable determination. 

Grant's genius too, was always ready; it 
was always brightest in an emergency. All 
his faculties were sharpened in battle; the 
man who to some seemed dull, or even slow, 
was then prompt and decided. When the cir- 
cumstances were once presented to him, he 
was never long in determining. He seemed 
to have a faculty of penetrating at once to the 
heart of things. He saw what was the point 
to strike, or the thing to do, and he never 
wavered in his judgment afterward, unless, 
of course, under new contingencies. Then he 
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had no false pride of opinion, no hesitation 
in undoing what he had ordered; but if the 
circumstances remained the same, he never 
doubted his own judgment. I asked him once 
how he could be so calm in terrible emer- 
gencies, after giving an order for a corps to 
go into battle, or directing some intricate 
manceuvre. He replied that he had done his 
best and could do no better; others might 
have ordered more wisely or decided more 
fortunately, but he was conscious that he had 
done what he could, and he gave himself no 
anxiety about the judgment or the decision. 
Of course he was anxious about the accom- 
plishment of his plans, but never as to whether 
he ought to have attempted them. So, on the 
night of the battle of the Wilderness, when the 
right of his army had been broken and turned, 
after he had given his orders for new disposi- 
tions, he went to his tent and slept calmly till 
morning. 

This confidence, which was not arrogance, 
for he often spoke of Sherman as the great- 
est soldier living, and afterward of Sheridan 
in equal strains —this confidence engen- 
dered composure, and left all his faculties at 
his own disposal. This was the secret of his 
courage, and of the steadiness which held 
him to his purpose, not only in a single battle 
like Shiloh, but through the tremendous losses 
and encounters of the Wilderness campaign. 
All through those terrible forty days and nights 
he never wavered ; he never once thought of 
retiring; he never once quailed. After the 
fiercest fighting, and the most awful destruc- 
tion of life, he still knew and felt that only by 
fresh effort of the same sort could he conquer, 
and gave the orders grimly, but unshaken 
still. 

Not that he was indifferent to human life or 
human suffering. I have been with him when 
he left a hurdle race, unwilling to see men 
risk their necks needlessly ; and he came away 
from one of Blondin’s exhibitions at Niagara, 
angry and nervous at the sight of one poor 
wretch in gaudy clothes crossing the whirlpool 
on a wire. But he could subordinate such 
sensations when necessity required it. He 
risked his life, and was ready to sacrifice it, 
for his country; and he was ready, if need 
came, to sacrifice his countrymen, for he knew 
that they too made the offering. 

It was undoubtedly as a fighter rather than 
a manceuvrer that Grant distinguished him- 
self. He was ready with resource and prompt 
in decision at Belmont and Donelson, but it 
was the invincible determination at both these 
places as well as at Shiloh that won. As with 
men, so with armies and generals: skill and 
strength are tremendous advantages, but 
courage outweighs them all. I said something 
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like this to him once in discussing a battle, 
and asked if he concurred. “That is your 
opinion,” he replied; “let it pass.” There 
are friends of Grant who always urge me not 
to present this view of his character too 
strongly. They say: “The world already is 
inclined to think him a ‘hammerer.’ You 
should not press this idea of force—even of 
moral force.” But I cannot forbear; it was 
the moral force of the man, the courage 
always, under adverse or favorable fortune, 
the audacity at Vicksburg, the indomitable 
defiance at Shiloh, the persistent determina- 
tion in the Wilderness, that always brought 
victory in the end. 

And for my part I cannot see that this trait 
is less admirable than technical skill or stra- 
tegical astuteness. A quality that dominates 
events as well as men, that compels circum- 
stances and accomplishes the grandest results, 
seems to me equal to that more ingenious, but 
not necessarily more intellectual, even if more 
brilliant and fascinating, attribute which at- 
tains its purposes by circuitous roads or eva- 
sive means. And in the War of the Rebellion 
no mere manceuvring would have succeeded. 
The enemy was not only too adroit, but, above 
all, too determined, to be foiled by stratagems 
alone. No skill would have tired out Lee. 


No capture of places or outflanking of armies 


would have annihilated the Confederacy. It 
had to be stamped out; its armies and its re- 
sources had to be destroyed, its territory and 
its people conquered ; its soldiers killed. Its 
own magnificent bravery, the spirit of its 
armies, the heroism of its population, ren- 
dered just such a course as Grant pursued 
indispensable. His greatness lay in the fact 
that he perceived the situation, and adapted 
his means to the end. His good fortune was 
that his nature was fitted for just such emer- 
gencies. 

The world is right; it was by energy and 
tenacity that he won, and that the nation was 
saved. It was because he held up the Gov- 
ernment and persisted with his army that the 
country remained firm and the enemy finally 
lost heart. Those opposed to him felt that it 
was hopeless to struggle against a man with 
the determination of fate itself; and the suffer- 
ing, anxious crowds at home, amid their tears, 
felt that the cup could not pass from them. 
Only through blood and suffering are nations 
saved. 

Nevertheless, it was not mere brute force 
that availed. The man who devised the vari- 
ous attempts to penetrate the marshes around 
Vicksburg was not destitute of invention, and 
he who conceived and executed the subse- 
quent campaign can never be said to have 
accomplished his most brilliant successes by 
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butchery or hammering; while, above all, he 
who was capable of the combinations that 
stretched across a continent, who could direct 
the operations of a twelvemonth so that every 
movement was part of the plan, and finally 
concentrate all his forces toward a single 
point and consummate exactly what he set 
out to do a year before, with a completeness 
unexampled then, and unsurpassed since in 
war, may laugh at the critics who pronounce 
him inapt or blundering. 

In battle, as in strategical movements, Grant 
always meant to take the initiative; he always 
advanced, was always the aggressor, always 
sought to force his plans upon the enemy; 
and if by any chance or circumstance the 
enemy attacked, his method of defense was 
an attack elsewhere. At Donelson, as we have 
seen, when his troops were pushed back on 
the right he assaulted on the left; and this 
was only one instance out of a hundred. This, 
too, not only because he was the invader, or 
because his forces were numerically stronger, 
but because it was his nature in war to assail. 
In the Vicksburg campaign his army was 
smaller than Pemberton’s; yet he was the 
aggressor. In the operations about Iuka his 
position was a defensive one, but he attacked 
the enemy all the same. It was his idea of 
war to attack incessantly and advance inva- 
riably, and thus to make the operations of 
the enemy a part and parcel of his own. 

Nevertheless, no one was quicker than he 
to perceive the new possibilities that battle is 
constantly offering. He always left his plans 
open to change; and some of his greatest suc- 
cesses were suggested and achieved in conse- 
quence of the mistakes of the enemy. ‘The 
final assault at Donelson was provoked by the 
Rebel attack on the right ; the battle of Cham- 
pion’s Hill in the Vicksburg campaign was 
unplanned until invited by Pemberton’s blun- 
ders; the reénforcements with which Sheridan 
conquered at Five Forks were not sent until 
Lee had attempted to overwhelm him. 

Like most great soldiers, Grant was indif- 
ferent to fatigue in the field. He could out- 
ride the youngest and hardiest of his officers, 
and endured the lack of food or the loss of 
sleep longer than any of his staff. Yet he 
slept late whenever it was possible, and never 
put himself to needless trouble. So, too, he 
never braved danger unnecessarily; he was 
not excited by it, but was simply indifferent 
to it, was calm when others were aroused. I 
have often seen him sit erect in his saddle 
when every one else instinctively shrank as a 
shell burst in the neighborhood. Once he 
sat on the ground writing a dispatch in a fort 
just captured from the enemy, but still com- 
manded by another near. A shell burst im- 
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mediately over him, but his hand never shook, 
he did not look up, and continued the dis- 
patch as calmly as if he had been in camp. 

This calmness was the same in the greatest 
moral emergencies. At the surrender of Lee 
he was as impassive as on the most ordinary 
occasion ; and until some of us congratulated 
him, he seemed scarcely to have realized that he 
had accomplished one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in modern history. It did not occur 
to him to enter Richmond as a conqueror 
when that city fell; nor to cross inside the 
Rebel lines at Appomattox until his officers 
requested it. Then he consented, but meeting 
Lee at the outposts, he stopped to talk with 
him for a couple of hours, until the time was 
past. He returned that day to Washington, 
and never saw the inside of the lines that had 
resisted him for a year. 

His relations with the troops were peculiar. 
He never made speeches to the soldiers, and 
of course never led them himself into battle 
after he assumed his high commands. But 
in every battle they saw him certainly once 
or twice far to the front, as exposed as they; 
for there always seemed to come a time in 
each engagement when he was unwilling to 
use the eyes or ears of another, but must ob- 
serve for himself in order to determine. The 
soldiers saw all this ; they knew, too, that when 
he rode around ir camp it meant action, 
and the sight of his blue overcoat, exactly 
like their own, was a signal to prepare for 
battle. They found out his character and 
respected his qualities. They felt that he meant 
well, although when the time came he spared 
them not, for the cause. Thus, though so un- 
demonstrative, he awoke a genuine enthu- 
siasm. After the battle of the Wilderness he 
rode at night along the road where Hancock’s 
veterans lay, and when the men discovered 
it was Grant, and that his face was turned 
toward Richmond, they knew in a moment 
they were not to retire across the Rapidan as 
so often before ; and they rose in the darkness 
and cheered until the enemy thought it was 
a night attack and came out and opened 
fire. When the works were carried at Peters- 
burg, their enthusiasm was of course un- 
bounded ; and whenever they caught a glimpse 
of him in the Appomattox campaign, the 
cheers were vociferous. After the surrender 
of Lee they began without orders to salute 
him with cannon, but he directed the firing 
to cease, lest it should wound the feelings of 
the prisoners, who, he said, were once again 
our countrymen. 

This sentiment he retained. Soon after the 
close of the war I was present when a com- 
mittee of Congress, headed by Charles Sum- 
ner, waited on him to propose that a picture 


should be painted of the surrender of Lee, to 
be placed in the rotunda of the Capitol. But 
he told them he should never consent, so far 
as he was concerned, to any picture being 
placed in the Capitol to commemorate q 
victory in which our own countrymen were 
the losers. 

His friendship for Sherman all the world 
knows. It had, however, two great exempli- 
fications which should not be omitted from the 
portraiture. When Sherman had finished his 
March to the Sea, and had come out success. 
ful at Savannah, the country of course rang with 
plaudits. Grant had been sitting quietly be. 
fore Richmond for months and apparently had 
accomplished nothing, while his great subor- 
dinate had not only captured Atlanta, but had 
absolutely marched through the Confederacy, 
It was at once proposed to raise Sherman to 
the same rank with Grant, and make him ca- 
pable of supreme command. Sherman heard 
of this, and promptly wrote to Grant: “] 
have written to John Sherman to stop it. | 
would rather have you in command than any 
one else. I should emphatically decline 


any commission calculated to bring us into 
rivalry.” To this Grant replied: “No one 
would be more pleased at your advancement 
than I, and if you should be placed in my 
position and I put subordinate, it would not 
change our relations in the least. I would 


make the same exertions to support you that 
you have done to support me, and I would 
do all in my power to make our cause win.” 
These were not mere professions on either 
side. They were pledges in the view of pos- 
sible contingencies. And they would have 
been fulfilled. 

There were many during the war and after- 
ward who declared and believed that Sher- 
man thought himself the superior of Grant, 
and that he should have come out foremost; 
who represented many of his actions as 
prompted by rivalry or jealousy; but it was 
impossible to shake Grant’s confidence in 
his friend. I never saw him so angry as 
when I showed him Stanton’s denunciation 
of the terms of peace that Sherman had 
granted Johnston. He declared it was “in- 
famous” to impute any but patriotic motives 
to a man who had served the country as Sher- 
man had. And although he was empowered, 
and in fact ordered, to proceed to Sherman's 
army and “direct in person the operations 
against the enemy,” he scrupulously refrained 
from assuming personal command. He might, 
under his orders, have received the surrender 
of Johnston as well as of Lee, snatching the 
laurels that his friend had fairly earned ; but 
the enemy did not know of his arrival until 
after the terms were signed, and Grant went 
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pack to Washington without having seen the 
Rebel army, and without his presence having 
been generally known even to Sherman’s 
command. 

This friendship did not end with the war. 
Shortly before his first inauguration as Presi- 
dent, while he was still general-in-chief, Mr. 
Blaine, then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposed to Grant that a resolution 
should be introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress giving him a leave of absence for four 
years, so that he could resume his position in 
the army at the close of his Presidency. The 
rank of general, it was said, had been created 
for him, and he should not be called on to 
relinquish the place and emoluments bestowed 
for a lifetime, because in order to serve the 
country he had accepted even a higher position, 
which could only last four years. The offer 
was made in the name of a large majority of 
both Houses ; but Grant declined it peremp- 
torily. He said he could not sleep at night if 
he felt that he had deprived Sherman and 
others of the promotion they had earned as 
fairly as he could be said to have deserved 
hisown. His refusal was final, and the reso- 
lution was not proposed. 

He formed a similar friendship for Sheridan, 
but this began later in the war, and has gone 
on ripening since. His admiration for the 
present general-in-chief is equally outspoken 
and generous, and he thinks and says to-day 
that Sheridan is the peer of any soldier living. 

McPherson also was a dear friend; to 
Rawlins he was warmly attached ; and with 
all his immediate subordinates he lived on 
terms of comparative intimacy, and with some 
of personal friendship. He had the faculty in 
a large degree, which nearly or quite all great 
commanders possess, of attaching those 
brought closely about him. His personal staff 
were, without exception, devoted to him; any 
one of them would have risked his life for his 
chief had he known he must share the fate of 
Desaix when he sacrificed himself for Na- 
poleon. In the last year of the war they or- 
ganized a system at City Point by which one 
sat up on guard of him every night to watch 
against plots of the enemy ; for there had been 
devices of dynamitic character, and attempts 
hot only to capture, but to assassinate promi- 
nent national officers. 

That camp life at City Point can never be 
forgotten by those who shared it, living in 
summer in a group of tents, in winter in rude 
huts, of which the commander-in-chief’s was 
larger, but in no other respect better than that 
of the humblest captain on the staff. He 
shared his table with all his aides-de-camp, 
and at night he always joined the circle 
around the camp-fire, and told his stories or 
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conversed about old comrades, and discussed 
the chances of Sherman on his march or of 
Sheridan in the Valley, of Thomas at Nash- 
ville or of Butler at Fort Fisher. But with all 
this familiarity he preserved exactly the de- 
gree of reticence that he intended. He never 
betrayed what he meant should be secret, and 
though willing to listen to suggestions as to 
movements or plans, he made no remark in 
reply. In the middle of a conversation he 
would leave the circle, enter his tent, write 
out a telegram without consulting any one, 
and returning say, “I have ordered Thomas 
to fight to-morrow,” or, “ I have sent another 
division to Sheridan.” Thus he gave his or- 
ders for the last assault on Petersburg ; thus, 
too, in spite of urgent endeavors on the part 
of Rawlins and others to change the plan, he 
wrote the final permission to Sherman to start 
for the sea. 

For all his great determinations were his 
own, he was never averse to availing him- 
self of the ideas of others, and, as I must al- 
ways repeat, no man ever learned the lesson 
of experience quicker, or applied it more ab- 
solutely. But the suggestions of others were 
presented simply, and either accepted or re- 
jected as his judgment dictated ; he was never 
persuaded. And if he took up an idea that 
he found, it was so developed by his own mind 
that it became as original in reality as if he 
had conceived the germ. Every one who 
might be called an associate felt this. Sherman 
resented the ascription to himself of the origin 
of the Vicksburg campaign, and has often told 
the story of his objection to the movement 
with loyal and splendid magnanimity. 

There are many traits in Grant resembling 
those displayed by Moltke. All great soldiers 
indeed have much in common, but perhaps 
the parallel between these two is closer than 
any other in recent history. Both lived simply 
and almost unknown to their countrymen for 
many years. Moltke, it is true, remained in 
his profession and was more fortunate as the 
world goes; but until the great opportunity 
came he also was comparatively obscure. Both 
are plain in behavior, modest under unex- 
ampled success, undemonstrative in manner, 
simple in habits and tastes, unassuming and 
retiring though thrust into the highest posi- 
tions. Neither ever sought advancement, but 
each earned it by his deeds. Both are admir- 
able in the family, and attach friends warmly 
despite their reserved and dispassionate de- 
meanor. 

Both have displayed in their public career 
the tremendous determination, the sustained 
energy, the persistency of purpose which the 
world has recognized. Both have exhibited 
the power to hurl men in successive masses 
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to certain danger or even destruction in order 
to gain the victory which they deemed essen- 
tial to their country, as well as the ability to 
control different armies simultaneously on the 
widest theaters, moving them in apparently 
cpposite directions only to concentrate them 
at last for a single aim. The manceuvres in 
the early days of the Franco-German war 
have a similarity in their suddenness and 
celerity and success to the rapid strokes of 
the Vicksburg campaign ; while the great com- 
binations that spread over all France, and 
finally resulted in Sedan and Metz and the 
fal! of Paris, are not unlike those by which 
Grant controlled Sherman and Thomas and 
Sheridan, and brought about the surrenders 
of Lee and Johnston, and the capture of Rich- 
mond. One general struck down an empire 
and accomplished the capitulation of a sover- 
eign; the other overthrew a rebellion greater 
than the world had ever seen before, and 
stamped out every vestige of resistance on a 
continent. 

When the war was over, Grant’s popularity 
naturally knew no bounds. No American 
ever received during his lifetime such a una- 
nimity of praise. But he remained unchanged, 
as simple when the foremost man in all the 
country as when earning his daily bread in a 
little inland town. I accompanied him when 
he returned to Galena, and after the first burst 
of enthusiasm among those who had been his 
fellow-citizens had subsided, he resumed much 
of his life of former years, visited and received 
his earlier friends without any assumption of 
superiority, took tea in the little houses of 
Galena, and chatted with his neighbors about 
their crops and gains, as if he had never 
commanded generals nor manceuvred a million 
of men across a continent. 

He was as popular at the South as at the 
North. The men whom he had conquered 
never forgot his magnanimity. A few months 
after Appomattox he made a tour through 
the Southern States, and then entered Rich- 
mond for the first time. Had he been the 
savior instead of the captor of the town, he 
could hardly have been more cordially re- 
ceived. The Southerners felt indeed that he 
had been a savior to them. He had saved 
them from the rancor and revengeful spirit 
of many at the North. The terms he had 
granted them at Appomattox were unexam- 
pled for clemency ; and when Andrew John- 
son attempted to violate those terms, Grant 
declared he would resign his position in the 
army unless they were respected. At Rich- 
mond, Raleigh, Charleston, Savannah, the 
most important Southerners, civilians and sol- 
diers, made it their duty to call upon him, to 
welcome him, to show him their gratitude. 


At Raleigh the State Legislature was in ses, 
sion, and he was invited to be present, ang 
the body rose as he entered the capitol which 
his armies had captured not six months be. 
fore. Important Southerners soon addresseq 
him, requesting him to become a candidate 
for the Presidency, assuring him of the unan. 
imous desire of the South to see him at the 
head of the Government. General Richard 
Taylor came to me on this errand, and urged 
that Grant should allow himself to become 
the candidate of the Democrats. 

But Grant was then averse to entering 
politics. I have rarely seen him more indig- 
nant than when individuals with little or no ac. 
quaintance persisted in declaring that he musi 
be the next President. For years his neares: 
friends never heard him express a willingness 
to accept anomination. To my certain knowl. 
edge both political parties made overtures to 
him both during and after the war; but it 
was not until the breach between the Execv- 
tive and Congress, and the impeachment of 
Johnson, that he thought it his duty to allow 
his name to be used. He regretted extremely 
the original harshness of Mr. Johnson, and 
frequently interposed to modify his views or 
to palliate the past offenses of Southerners; 
he obtained numerous pardons in the days 
when clemency was not the rule, and only 
the weight of his great services could have 
prevailed ; but when Mr. Johnson swung to the 
other extreme, contended with Congress, and 
was anxious to set up his own policy in op- 
position to that of the mass of the people who 
had won, Grant thought he had no choice 
and threw in his lot with those with whom he 
had fought. 

He never, however, lost his hold on the 
Southerners. In 1880, on his return from 
Europe, his reception at the South was as 
enthusiastic as at the North, and thousands 
of Southern Democrats assured his political 
friends that had he been nominated at Chicago 
the mass of the Southern vote would have 
been thrown in his favor. Whether they were 
right or wrong, no one now can tell ; but that 
a large number of prominent Southerners were 
of this opinion shows the feeling that must 
have existed at the South for him who fought 
them to the end. 

The man of war, indeed, always preferred 
peace. He never liked his profession. In 
England, when the Duke of Cambridge o- 
fered him a review, the courtesy was de- 
clined; and Grant declared to his intimates 
that a review was the last thing he desired to 
see. He had seen soldiers enough, he said, to 
last him a lifetime. 

The great measure of his Presidency was 
the treaty with England, which submitted the 
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differences between the two countries to ar- 
bitration instead of war; and this, although 
no one felt more keenly than he the conduct 
of England during the Rebellion, and, as a 
soldier, no one could see more plainly the im- 
mense advantages we might have retained 
had the Treaty of Washington never been 
signed. But he always regarded the nego- 
tiation of that treaty as the great achievement 
of his administration, and he was in some 
sort rewarded by the extraordinary reception 
he met with in England. 

I had been living in that country officially 
for some years when General Grant visited 
England. I supposed that he would be re- 
ceived by the important people in a manner 
becoming their own station and his illustrious 
position and fame; but the popular enthu- 
siasm that his arrival evoked was a mar- 
vel. It equaled anything in the ovations 
at home immediately after the war. Streets 
were illuminated, triumphal arches built, holi- 
days were proclaimed because he entered a 
town; the whole population crowded to see 
him, and were as eager to shake his hand as 
those whom he had helped to save. Every 
great city welcomed him officially ; he was the 
guest of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
Lord Wharncliffe, the bitterest enemy the 
Union had in the whole nobility, toasted him 
at public dinners, and declared: “ Had Gen- 
eral Grant been an Englishman, I should not 
now be responding for the House of Lords, for 
he would have been a duke.” And always in 
England this enthusiasm was avowedly based 
on the fact that, although a great soldier, he 
had, as President, referred a grave inter- 
national dispute to a peaceful tribunal instead 
of the arbitrament of war. - 

The same simplicity which he had mani- 
fested at Galena was retained at the table of 
kings. Some one in England inclined to cavil 
criticised his lack of loquacity and compara- 
tive plainness of behavior ; but one who could 
sympathize with him in both respects, the pres- 
ent Earl of Derby, declared there could be 
no question about General Grant. The man 
who had achieved what all knew he had per- 
formed, and could retain his simplicity and 


modesty, must be a very great man. This 
was the universal verdict. 

As all the world knows, his triumphal 
procession continued for years. He passed 
through every country of Europe and the 
most important of Africa and Asia, enjoying 
an experience that had never before fallen to 
man. No great personage of ancient or mod- 
ern times ever made such a journey. He was 
received everywhere as the equal of the po- 
tentates of the earth. The sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, the Sultan of Turkey, the Czar of Russia, 
the Pope, the Khedive, the Emperors of Ger- 
many and China and Japan, all met him on 
a level. The Czar took him by the hand and 
led him to a sofa, talked statecraft with him 
and compared experiences, asked how he did 
when his ministers were troublesome and 
what was his practice in popular emergencies, 
while Gortschakoff stood behind and helped 
his master to a word or a phrase when his 
English halted. Something of the same sort 
happened with the Emperor of Germany ; 
while the Mikado of Japan and the King of 
Siam were anxious to learn politics of him. 
Then came the statesmen themselves— Bis- 
marck and Gortschakoff and Beaconsfield 
and Gambetta, who could approach him as 
they would not or could not a sovereign, and 
were equally anxious to compare notes with 
the American President; and so with others of 
high degree. Last of all, Grant, being a genuine 
democrat, went among the people themselves, 
talked with them, studied them, understood 
them as no sovereign or aristocrat would be 
able to do; so that he went through three 
tiers of experience — with the monarchs, the 
statesmen, the people ; and being, as I say, a 
thorough democrat and republican, believ- 
ing in the people and being of the people, he 
preserved not only his simplicity of habit and 
taste amid the pomp of courts and the adula- 
tion of the world, but his firm confidence in 
the superiority of republican institutions and 
of the American character. He saw the high- 
est and best of modern civilization, and he 
returned, if possible, a better democrat than 
when he started. 

Adam Badeau, 
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THe robin and sparrow a-wing, in silver-throated accord ; 

The low soft breath of a flute, and the deep short pick of a chord, 
A golden chord and a flute, where the throat of the oriole swells 
Fieldward, and out of the blue the passing of bobolink bells. 


A. Lampman. 
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A New Volume of “‘ The Century.” 


THE present number of THE CENTURY begins its, 
thirtieth half-yearly volume with a first edition of a 
quarter of a million copies. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his latest friendly com- 
ments upon America, says that he is “ not, by nature, 
disposed to think so much as most people do of ‘ in- 
stitutions ’” ; whereas “ Americans think and talk very 
much of their ‘institutions.’’’ But he adds that the more 
he saw of America the more he found himself “ led to 
treat ‘institutions’ with increased respect.” Until he 
went to the United States he “ had never seen a peo- 
ple with institutions which seemed expressly and 
thoroughly suited to it.’’ Well, we think that Mr. 
Arnold will be quick to acknowledge that the illus- 
trated magazine is an American “ institution,” and 
one “expressly and thoroughly suited” to the coun- 
try, and he must consider it merely an American trait 
if it treat itself with respect. To be sure, Mr. Arnold 
has, on another occasion, expressed himself as not 
particularly impressed by mere numbers; he prefers 
quality to quantity, and has great faith in a saving 
remnant. But we are pleased to be able to tell all 
who think as Mr. Arnold does, that in its path of 
“popular” success THE CENTURY has never felt it 
necessary to “ appeal downward.” It is an unbounded 
satisfaction for us to be able to put on record here, as a 
compliment to the great audience of our countrymen, 
and as an encouragement to all present and future 
workers in similar fields, that popular success has, 
from the beginning, followed THE CENTURY’s un- 
swerving attempts at greater thoroughness and excel- 
lence in every department. Take the matter of wood- 
engraving, for instance: for what is the new school 
— the so-called American school — celebrated, except 
for its delicacy, its refinement, its artistic expressive- 
ness? And the American romancists and novelists — 
have they been blamed for a lack of, or rather, indeed, 
for an excess of, refinement and subtlety ? 

Those who are actively and eagerly engaged in an 
enterprise are not the ones to give a final judgment 
upon it. There are faults which they may not be fully 
aware of, and tendencies, good or bad, which they 
cannot discern. At the same time, experience has 
taught them some things which can profitably be 
told, and their views and aims may have at least a 
curious interest. The conduct of a periodical which, 
twelve times a year, reaches an audience of not much 
less than a million of people, is so grave a care that 
those who bear it upon their minds and hearts natu- 
rally feel a desire to make friends with this great 
multitude, to ask for their sympathy, to appeal to 
their confidence, and, in a certain way, to share with 
them the burden of responsibility. 

This is not a fantastic idea. It is a real thing. 
There are some who deprecate the very existence of 
the popular magazines upon which our American 
writers are so largely dependent—especially depend- 
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ent in the deplorable absence of international copy 

right laws, which would not only give them reveny 
from abroad, but protect them at home from the bas: 
competition of stolen literary wares. There are some, 
we say, who fear that our literature may lose in frank 
ness and jn force from the supposed necessity of trim. 
ming too consciously to the taste of an audience which 
has many sensitive and hypercritical elements. There 
is some truth in this. It cannot be denied that much of 
the world’s most valuable literature, sacred and secular, 
could never reach the public through the pages of the 
“family magazine.” There is, moreover, a certain up. 
written guarantee that every periodical evolves from 
its own history and habit. It behooves all cop. 
cerned to see to it that the limitations of the popular 
periodical do not have a narrowing or flattening effect 
upon current literature; do not put our best writers 
into a sort of literary bondage ; do not repress orig. 
inality and individuality either of style or of opinion, 
It may be said on this point that while the world will 
always have its share of the long-eared race, for. 
tunately the number of the over-anxious and the 
super-sensitive seems to be growing yearly less con- 
siderable; and the idea is rapidly passing away that 
editors are bound to the infinite task of themselves 
entertaining every shade of opinion and belief ex- 
pressed by the various writers for the periodical wit 

which they are connected. Readers afford help t 

editors by being tolerant, open-minded, and sym- 
pathetic, with “‘ many moods of many minds,” as 
editors themselves must be. 

In a country like this, of enormous extent, and wide 
divergences in local opinions, customs, and legislation, 
the modern “ popular magazine ’’— with its fresh and 
graphic records of the various geographical, social, 
industrial, educational, scientific, artistic, and religious 
phenomena and enterprises of our great democratic 
empire — is a national factor of no little importance. 
If self-knowledge is of the highest consequence to the 
man, it is no less so to the empire of men; and 
what agency can be more powerful to this end than 
those periodicals which are written, not by local 
coteries of writers, however able, or however sincer 
in their convictions, but that draw from every quar- 
ter the best that can be found,— periodicals which 
look to no locality for support and audience, but 
rather to the intelligence of the entire country and 
continent ? 

The truth of these remarks is borne in upon us in 
contemplation of the discussion now going on in THE 
CENTURY with regard to the pressing question as t 
the reorganization of society in the Southern States 
of our Union—-one of the gravest and most difficult 
with which humanity in any age has had to deal. On 
this question, owing, in some degree, to the blinding 
effect of inherited views and party bitterness, the North 
needs information as to facts; the South needs to put 
itself more and more in a position where it can 
observe facts with a calmer and deeper vision. The 
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Northern freeman needs to put himself in the place 
of the Southern ; the Southern freeman in the place of 
the Southern /reedman. Mutual respect, sympathy, 
knowledge— these are indispensable. It is of the 
highest importance that the Southern majority should 
consent to consider the opinions advanced by Mr. 
Cable in the name of the Southern minority. It is of 
the highest importance that the Northern majority 
should consider such a representative Southern state- 
ment as that of Mr. Grady in the last number of the 
magazine. The next thing we shall do is to ask our 
Northern and Southern readers to consider another 
convinced, outspoken, and eloquent statement on this 
pressing subject, this time from the (Episcopal) bishop 
of one of our lately slave-holding states. 

In the war now being chronicled in THE CENTURY 
by many of its leading figures, the North and South 
each discovered the mettle of the other. It is a help 
to mutual understanding and good-will that the North 
should know all that is admirable and desirable in 
Southern life and character, and much of this has been 
and will be recorded in these pages. It is important 
that the South should lay aside its prejudice, hold 
itself in the literary and human frame of mind, and 
—read, for instance (as it may in our present num- 
ber), of the life-work of the great lyrical prophet of 
emancipation, told by the author of the never-to-be- 
forgotten ballad of Ossawatomie Brown. Later on, we 
shall ask the South, along with the North, to study the 
character and motives of one whom even the North 
itself does not yet fully know, and whom the South 
long hated with a bitterness born of inherited devo- 
tion to an anomalous social system now forever 
destroyed. 

The country, the section, or the man that is not in- 
fidel to truth, will never fear honest freedom of 
debate. 

In looking back over what is written above, we 
fear we have magnified our office. And yet, were 
not the first illustrated-magazinists kings of the earth ? 
The great Egyptian sovereign, Thothmes III., one 
of whose obelisks to-day adorns New York’s Central 
Park, was a distinguished member of the ancient and 
honorable craft. There were no printing-presses in 
those times, so his pictures and articles were graven 
upon rock, and may be seen and read of all men to 
thisday. The old Egyptian magazines contained poems, 
historical articles, accounts of travel, and descriptions 
of various industries and enterprises,— with, by way of 
illustration, portraits, scenes of battle, of the chase, of 
agriculture, etc., pictures of plants and of animals at 
home and abroad, and engravings of architecture and 
objects of minuter art. In one of these illustrated arti- 
cles, published by Thothmes, it is said: “Here are 
all sorts of plants and all sorts of flowers of the Holy 
Land, which the king discovered when he went to the 
land of Ruten to conquer it.” The king swears by the 
sun “ that all is plain truth; there is no trace of de- 
ception in that which I relate. What the splendid soil 
brings forth in the way of productions, I have had por- 
trayed in these pictures.” 

Let us hope that the work of the writers and artists 
of our own CENTURY shall have as long life, and 
prove as valuable to mankind, as that of the writers 
and artists of those centuries of long ago, by the 
storied and eternal Nile. 
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The Future Life. 


“IF a man die, shall he live again?” To that ques- 
tion the mind returns in every generation, with an 
exhaustless and deepening interest. Any worthy dis- 
cussion of it is sure to attract the thoughtful reader 
with a fascination such as hardly any other theme 
possesses. It is discussed in this number of THE 
CENTURY by a writer who rises to the height of the 
great argument. We believe that Mr. Munger’s arti- 
cle is unique, in the combination of powers which it 
applies to the great problem,— the familiarity with 
the principles alike of science and philosophy, the 
firm logic and the spiritual feeling, the open-minded- 
ness and the seriousness. For the adequate study of 
questions like this there are needed the spirit of science, 
the spirit of poetry, and the spirit of religion; and 
Mr. Munger has all three. 

We do not attempt to add here a single word to the 
philosophical discussion, desiring only to set, as it were, 
a finger-post toward the article, for all readers who care 
for noble reasoning on the ultimate problems of life. 
But our thoughts turn toward the many who have a 
personal and intense interest in the question of im- 
mortality, yet feel themselves unable to thoroughly 
follow such arguments, or to judge whether the wel. 
come conclusion has been fairly reached. Let us re- 
mind all such of the truth which Mr. Munger intimates 
in his opening,—that, in the end, it is not a process 
of intellect, but a process of life, which best supplies 
the hope and confidence of immortality. That we may 
face our future destiny undismayed and joyful, the 
chief requisite is not that a man be able to reason 
logically, but that he be faithful, patient, and brave. 

The march of the mind in its great quest for truth 
is like a work of tunneling through a mountain. Mar- 
velous is the engineer’s sagacity that directs the ad 
vance; mighty are the forces that slowly blast the 
rock ; strong are the arms and resolute the hearts that 
push their way on through the darkness toward the 
light beyond. But out on the mountain-side the glad 
sunlight is poured; every dew-drop glistens in it, 
every flower drinks it, birds sing and children play in 
its embrace. So, while thinkers are working their 
way, there are countless folk, simple or learned, who 
daily live in untroubled and happy sense of a divine 
love, from which they can never escape. 

It is Life itself which with itsvarious voices teaches us 
the things best worth knowing. And the voices which 
come home to us with sovereign authority are those 
of Love and Death,— and, for the mother’s sake, shall 
we add, Birth? Let one of the chief of women inter- 
pret for the mothers,— it is Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, speaking to two parents who mourn their child as 
lost : 

“*God lent him and takes him,’ you sigh ; 
Nay, there let me break with your pain: 

God's generous in giving, say I ; 

And the thing which He gives, I deny 
That He ever can take Fock again. 


“He gives what He gives. I appeal 
babes. I 


To all who bear n the hour 
When the veil of the body we feel 
Rent round us,— while torments reveal 

The motherhood’s advent in power, 


“And the babe cries! —has each of us known 
By apocalypse (God being there 
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Full in nature) the child is our own, 
Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 
Through all changes, all times, everywhere. 


“He lends not; but gives to the end, 
As He loves to the end. If it seem 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 

*Tis to add to it rather,— amend, 
And finish it up to your dream,— 


“Or keep, as a mother may toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from noise, 


And the children more fit for such joys 
Kept over their heads on the shelf.” 


So speaks the woman. And what has the man to 
say? Here is he whom we boast as the wisest and 
highest among our American authors,—a man, too, 
so wrapt in philosophic thought, so happy in his 
lonely contemplation, that he seems generally to stand 
apart from the struggling, work-a-day world, where 
most of us live. But the man is a father, like other 
men; his boy dies, and how does he bear it? He 
puts his heart into the tenderest poem he ever wrote, 
the “ Threnody.” He looks longingly back on just 
such pictures as other parents do,—the throng of 
children about the baby in his willow wagon, led by 
the boy “with sunny face of sweet repose,’’— the 
painted sled, the snow fort, the sand castle, the garden 
of which his “ blessed feet” had trod every step,— 
and now the boy is gone. The lonely father thinks of 
it, and will not drown or forget his grief; and slowly 
there comes to him the sense that love can never 
lose its own. The rainbow, the sunset, all beauty, all 
experiences of the soul, teach him a new lesson: 


_ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; : 
Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain, 


Heart's love will meet thee again.” 

The moments when such convictions flash in — such 
insights, rather — are an assurance deeper than belief; 
but how much can be carried forth from them into the 
common levels of every-day life? How much will 
stay after the first exalted hours? There are not 
many of whom the world can take testimony on these 
questions ; but occasionally there is some one in whom 
a typical experience is wrought out, and who has the 
gift of expressing it, like Tennyson in “In Memo- 
riam.” It is almost twenty-five years since Mrs. 
Browning died. Here is a little volume of new poems 
by her husband, “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.”” There run 
through it—as there have run through all his best 
works — the notes of the same constant love-song. It 
is as tender as it was of old, and it merges now in a sym- 
phony,— the love of the one blending with the love of 


all; the immortality of one union prefiguring a univer. 
sal joy. In the verses that close the book, the poet tells 
his companion spirit how all the sadness and trouble of 
the world cries out to him, and he listens; but, as he 
hears, a vision rises, and he sees, as if in a rift made 
by the moon through clouds, the heroes and saviors 
of past ages ;— they bid him fight and trust as they 
fought and trusted. . 


“*Was it for mere fool’s play, make-believe and mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not boy-like sulked or whined ? 
Each of us heard clang God's ‘Come!’ and each was coming: 
Soldiers all, to hovel face, not sneaks to lag behind ! 


** How of the field’s fortune ? That concerned our Leader! 
Led, we struck our stroke, nor cared for doings left and right: 
Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 

Lay the blame, or lit the praise; no care for cowards: fight! 


“Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth that’s under, 

Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and strife’s 
success : 

All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 

Till my heart and soul appeared perfection, nothing less.” 


True hearts make answer to each other in all ages, 
Just as Browning from the joy of a personal undying 
love goes out with fresh heart for the common battle, 
so Paul, after his exultant cry, “O Death, where is 
thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory?” rallies 
for the present work: “Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord; inasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Time would fail us to call in other witnesses, of 
our own day— such as Bryant, Whittier, and the 
American author of that little poem which is like a 
sun-burst: “*On one who died in May.” This last 
touches the deepest truth,— that it is only the pres. 
ence of death which teaches the full significance of 
the present life : 


“ Dark Death let fall a tear 
Why am I here? 
O heart ungrateful! will man never know 
I am » a a= was his foe? 
° emory, 

Have thetr deep springs in me; 

And Love, that else might fade, 

By me immortal made, 
Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming skies, 
And burns a dfast star to dfast eyes!” 





These voices speak home to the common heart be- 
cause they speak out of the common heart at its no- 
blest. They are not individual experiences merely; 
they are typical. It is motherhood and fatherhood, 
friendship and love that speak ; it is the voice of hu- 
manity ; it is the music drawn from the heart of man 
when touched by the hand and filled by the breath of 
God. 
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An Interview with General Robert E. Lee. 


A YEAR or more before the death of General Lee, 
he came to Baltimore as one of a committee to enlist 
the authorities of the city and the president and direc- 
tors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the project 
for a railroad down the Valley of Virginia. 


I had met General Lee but once, and then only for 
a few minutes; and though his home during his last 
years was in my native place, I did not intend calling 
on him in Baltimore ; but a Southerner of wealth, then 
in New York, Cyrus H. McCormick, having tele- 
graphed me to see the General and invite him to 
come on and be his guest, I called upon him to deliver 
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the invitation. The General said he was here on a 
hurried visit, that his duties to the College required 
his presence at home, and that with many thanks for 
the courtesy, and the hope that he would be able to 
enjoy the profiered hospitalities some other time, he 
must decline. I urged him not to carry out that deci- 
sion, assuring him that the College would probably 
gain substantial benefit from his visiting my friend. 
He at length agreed to hold the question under 
consideration during a day or two he was to be absent 
in the country, and made an appointment for my meet- 
ing him on his return. 

The two days having expired, I called again and 
found him expecting me. He stated that, having fully 
considered the subject, he had decided that he must 
return home. After again presenting reasons why he 
should make the visit to my friend, I said: 

“] think I see, General, that the real difficulty lies 
in your shrinking from the conspicuity of a visit to 
New York. I can readily understand that this would 
be unpleasant. But you need not be exposed to any 
publicity whatever; my friend has given me carte 
blanche to make all arrangements for your coming. I 
will engage a compartment in the palace car of the 
night train, and will telegraph my friend to meet you 
with his carriage on your arrival in New York.” 

I shall never forget the deep feeling manifested in 
the tones of his voice, as he replied: 

“Oh, Doctor, I couldn’t go sneaking into New 
York in that way. When I do go there, I'll go in 
daylight, and go like a man.” 

I felt rebuked at having made the suggestion; and 
finding he was fixed in his determination, the subject 
was dropped. But he seemed in a talkative mood,— 
remarkably so, considering his reputation for taciturn- 
ity,—and immediately began to speak of the issues 
and results of the war. The topic which seemed to 
lie uppermost and heaviest on his heart was the vast 
number of noble young men who had fallen in the 
bloody strife. In this particular he regarded the 
struggle as having been most unequal. The North, he 
said, had, indeed, sent many of her valuable young 
men to the field; but as in all large cities there is a 
population which can well be spared, she had from 
this source and from immigrants from abroad unfail- 
ing additional supplies. The South, on the other 
hand, had none but her own sons, and she sent and 
sacrificed the flower of her land. 

After dwelling with emphasis and with feeling on this 
point, the General then introduced another topic which 
also moved him deeply, viz., the persistent manner in 
which the leading Northern journals, and the Northern 
people generally, insisted that the object of the war 
had been to secure the perpetuation of slavery. On 
this point he seemed not only indignant, but hurt. He 
said it was not true. He declared that, for himself, he 
had never been an advocate of slavery; that he had 
emancipated most of his slaves years before the war, 
and had sent to Liberia those who were willing to go; 
that the latter were writing back most affectionate 
letters to him, some of which he received through the 
lines during the war. He said, also, as an evidence 
that the colored people did not consider him hostile to 
their race, that during this visit to Baltimore some of 
them who had known him when he was stationed 
here had come up in the most affectionate manner and 
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put their hands into the carriage-window to shake 
hands with him. They would hardly have received 
him in this way, he thought, had they looked upon 
him as fresh from a war intended for their oppression 
and injury. One expression I must give in his own 
words. 

“ So far,” said General Lee, “from engaging in a 
war to perpetuate slavery, I am rejoiced that slavery 
is abolished. I believe it will be greatly for the inter- 
ests of the South. So fully am I satisfied of this, as 
regards Virginia especially, that / would cheerfully 
have lost all I have lost by the war, and have suffered 
all I ave suffered, to have this object attained.” This 
he said with much earnestness. 

After expressing himself on this point, as well as 
others in which he felt that Northern writers were 
greatly misrepresenting the South, he looked at me 
and, with emphasis, said : 

“ Doctor, I think some of you gentlemen that use 
the pen should see that justice is done us.” 

I replied that the feeling engendered by the war was 
too fresh and too intense for anything emanating from 
a Southern pen to affect Northern opinion; but that 
time was a great rectifier of human judgments, and 
hereafter the true history would be written ; and that 
he need not fear that then injustice would be done 
him. 

As the General was in a talking mood, he would 
have gone on much further, no doubt, but that at this 
point his son, General W. H. F. Lee, whom he had 
not seen for some time, and who had just arrived in 
Baltimore, entered the room. 

John Leyburn. 


BaLTiImore. 


Bishop Bryennios and the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. 


THERE is a quarter of Constantinople called Phanar, 
inhabited almost exclusively by Greeks. Here the 
houses are larger and cleaner, and an appearance of 
greater thrift and comfort exists, than in the Turkish 
parts of the city. Here is the residence of the Greek 
Patriarch and of the more celebrated Greek bishops. 
Here is the patriarchal church, where the great festi- 
vals of Christmas and Easter are celebrated with the 
utmost pomp. Here, too, is the confused and irreg- 
ular mass of buildings belonging to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and forming what is called the Jerusalem 
Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre. Hardly more than 
a stone’s-throw to the east, opposite the entrance of 
the great patriarchal church, is a narrow, unpainted 
wooden house, four stories high. This house has 
been for years the residence of Philotheos Bryennios, 
metropolitan of Diocletian's ancient capital, Nicome- 
dia, and, of late, specially famous for his discovery of 
the manuscript volume containing what is called the 
A:dayh, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. In 
the library of the Jerusalem Monastery that manu- 
script is still kept which has been more discussed, and 
has attracted more attention, than any other ancient 
manuscript since Tischendorf discovered the Codex 
Sinaiticus, 

It has been my good fortune to meet Bishop Bry- 
ennios on several occasions. Twice I have had the 
rare privilege of seeing and glancing over the manu- 
script —a privilege only one other American gentle- 
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man has enjoyed. I am sure a few details concerning 
the book and its discoverer will be of interest to the 
reader. 

The exterior of the Bishop’s house is unpretentious 
and of gloomy appearance. Double doors opening in 
response to the resounding iron knocker — a broken 
bell-handle at the side speaks of what has long since 
ceased to ring —disclose a long, narrow passage, 
paved with marble. A blank wall stretches on the 
right. An Oriental kitchen, with servants at work, ap- 
pears in the distant vista at the end. On the left are 
numerous doors, giving access, doubtles’, to servants’ 
apartments. In the very middle of this left-hand side 
is the winding wooden staircase, up which the visitor 
is to go. Two flights bring him to the third story, 
which is peculiarly the Bishop’s dominion. The cour- 
teous servant leads the way past a half-open door, 
which discloses a little chamber with holy pictures on 
the wall, and burning lamps before them, all marking 
the tiny sanctuary which, in every Greek house, large 
or small, patrician or plebeian, is set apart for pur- 
poses of devotion. Thence one passes through a spa- 
cious hall to a large room facing on the street. This 
is at once the Bishop’s parlor and his private study. 
No flowers, no pictures, no ornaments adorn the 
walls. Bare asceticism stamps the place as the resi- 
dence of a wifeless ecclesiastic, of an Eastern monk. 
A low, broad divan or sofa bounds one side of the 
apartment. Eighteen or twenty chairs are drawn up 
in military precision along the two other sides. Add 
a table covered and littered with books and pam- 
phlets and papers, 2nd the furniture is complete. 
Simple and unassuming as is the room, it is never- 
theless the audience chamber of a man in ecclesiasti- 
cal rank second only to the Patriarch and the Bishop 
of Ephesus, unequaled among his own countrymen for 
learning. 

A tall gentleman rises from his seat behind the ta- 
ble and comes forward rapidly to meet his guest. The 
warm welcome of his manner is pleasant, and makes 
the stranger feel at home; but this graceful, gracious 
cordiality does not characterize Bryennios alone. It 
is the welcome which the foreigner almost invariably 
receives from every dignitary in the East. 

Now for his personal appearance. Imagine a Greek 
ecclesiastic in the very prime of life; his head cov- 
ered by the black, brimless, high-crowned cap which 
is worn indoors as well as in the street; possessing 
the long, never-shaven mustache and beard ; his black 
hair unclipped by scissors, braided and gathered in a 
knot; over his shoulders the black robe entirely en- 
veloping his person and falling to the bottom of his 
feet; and you have a picture not only of him, but of 
every orthodox Greek priest, whatever his degree. 
But the face is Bishop Bryennios’s own private pos- 
session. A large dark eye, full of expression, looks 
kindly at you from the handsome oval face, over 
which a smile is constantly playing or ready to play, 
but an eye that can flash forth fire when its owner is 
excited. A white, high, broad forehead is half con- 
cealed by the priestly cap. In the ambuscade of mus- 
tache and beard, a small mouth is hidden which can 
pour forth words in a hot, impetuous torrent, with no 
regard to pauses or periods, but which will make no 
slips, will utter no more than its master wishes, and 
will commit no blunders to apologize for or recall. 


The whole face is remarkably intelligent and winning, 
A personal magnetism characterizes the man. While 
one is with him he thinks as he thinks, feels as he 
feels, receives every word he utters as unquestionable 
and sincere. The impression he makes is that of per- 
sonal power and force of character. You feel what. 
ever he chooses to attempt he will accomplish; what. 
ever he sets before him he will attain. You say, this 
man will become Patriarch if he desires it, and deigns 
to accept the office; this man can shake his church 
and nation with reform, and not die, like Kyril 
Lucar or the Russian Nicon, defeated and disgraced 
at the end. Or, if by a calmer field his ambitions 
are bounded, there is no limit to which he may 
not successfully go. There is nothing more curious 
than the difference of impression one experiences when 
with him and away from him. In his presence sur. 
mise, doubt, suspicion, grounded or groundless, al] 
are hushed. You are with him heart and soul. His 
eye holds you, something as the eye of the ancient 
mariner held the wedding guest. Half an hour after 
one has left him the personal magnetism has spent 
its force. One remembers a charming host, a brilliant 
entertainer for whose courtesies he is grateful; but 
somehow, I know not how, other feelings have suc- 
ceeded those experienced in his presence. But Bishop 
Bryennios must not keep us from the book with 
which his fame is identified. 

I need not tell my readers that the Aviay’, or 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” is the name 
given to a treatise which was composed in or shortly 
after the Apostolic age. The Atahayat or Avdasxahia 
or Atéayy}, something apparently distinct from the 
Apostolic Constitutions, is often referred to by the 
early Christian writers, but doubt has been expressed 
whether they spoke of a work then existing and after- 
ward lost, or generally of the doctrine or instruction 
of the Lord through his Apostles. Very many argu- 
ments were adduced to prove that such a treatise of 
about two hundred lines did once exist; that this was 
the fountain whence seeming quotations were drawn, 
and that on this was based part of the venerable 
rules or regulations called the Apostolic Constitutions. 
But in any case no extant copy of it was known. 
How, when, where, why it had disappeared no one 
could tell. 

In 1873 Bishop Bryennios was busily looking over 
the manuscripts in the Jerusalem Monastery at Con- 
stantinople. His eye fell upon a small, bulky volume 
he had never seen before. Indifferently he took it up 
to glance at its contents. It was not a manuscript on 
a single subject, but rather a number of manuscripts 
brought together in one volume, and apparently all 
written by the same hand. Among them were two 
treatises of exceedingly great value, or rather three, 
these being the first and second Epistles of Clement 
to the Corinthians and the Epistle of Barnabas. In 
his joy at this discovery he barely noticed and gave 
only an absent-minded glance at an unpretending 
treatise occupying the very middle of the book. This 
was comprised in a little less than ten pages. It was 
introduced with two inscriptions, one of which was 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and the other 
“ Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles 
to the Nations.” Not till seven years after, in 1880, 
when the Bishop, freer from cares, again perused the 
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little treatise, did he realize what he had found. (111. and IV.) The two Epistles of Clement to the 
From 1880 he spent upon it every moment he could Corinthians, emotge) ge to 76a, or to pa pare! 151. 
spare, until it was published with introduction and ER Bf the Twelve Apost eaves 76a 
e 

copious notes in 1853. All this account which I am (VL) Epist e of Mary of Cassoboli to the saint and 
giving is the Bishop’s most interesting story of his martyr Ignatius, Archbishop of Theopolis, or Antioch, 
discovery, and is derived from his own lips. leaves 81-82a, or to page 163. 

The library of the Jerusalem Monastery is contained (VII.) Twelve Epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
in a small stone chamber, erected for this purpose, leaves 82 to 120a, or to page 239. 
and detached from the other monastic buildings. Its Finally is the colophon, or signature of Leo the 


+ aL ~ : transcriber, in these words : 
walls are two and a half feet thick. Scanty light “It was finished in the month of June the 11th day 


struggles in through two strongly barred windows. Tuesday the ninth year of the Indiction in the year 
The massive iron door, when its bolts and chains are 6564 by the hand of Leo notary and sinner. 
removed, on opening, discioses a second and inner a? 
door thicker and heavier than that outside. The In ecclesiastical documents the Greeks reckon still 
entrance is piously adorned with many holy pictures, by the indiction, or period of fifteen years, commenc- 
and with the never-failing and always lighted lamps ™S'% 3124. D. — 
of olive oil. Upon the dingy shelves are arranged As the Constantinople Greek calendar estimates our 
perhaps one thousand volumes in an orderly neatness Saviour’s birth to have taken place 5508 years after the 
which apparently is seldom disturbed. Moreover, ‘Teation, 6564 corresponds to 1056 of the Christian 
there are found within, as the archimandrite Polycarp, “T_ 1056 is ten years before the Norman conguest 
the superior of the monastery, informed me with °f England, and forty years before the first crusade. 
characteristic indefiniteness, from four hundred to six t is only two years after the great schism between 
hundred manuscripts. The collection of manuscripts ‘he Eastern and Western churches, which has never 
bound in one volume, and containing the “ Teaching,” been closed over and never will be, and seventeen 
is numbered 456. This is a small thick book, covered YS before Hildebrand the son of the carpenter 
with black leather. It is 7.4 inches long and 5.8 #Scended the papal throne as Gregory VII. 3 
inches wide. Altogether it comprises one hundred It is an interesting fact that the manuscript written 
and twenty leaves of vellum, or two hundred and Ut by the humble notary is to-day demanding and 
7 . ? em . . 
forty pages. The contents of these one hundred and ¢°eiving a larger share of learned consideration than 
tweaty leaves are most precious to lovers and stu- the struggles of Hildebrand, or the crusades, or the 
dents of patristic theology. As given by Bryennios Norman conquest. Little did Leo imagine how in- 


in his commentary upon the Epistles of Clement, they tently barbarous and unknown ands were to discuss 
are the following : his work 800 years after he died. The handwriting 


is small and cramped, but wonderfully distinct. A 
photographic facsimile of the signature of Leo and 
Chrysostom, contained between leaves 1 and 32, or of the first four lines of the Atday accompanies this 
until the 65th ’ article. Both photographs have been obtained with 

(II.) The Epistle of Barnabas, leaves 33 to 51b, the utmost difficulty. In fact, the authorities of the 
or to the 102d page. monastery are for some reason most reluctant to allow 


(I1.) The synopsis of the Old Testament by St. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION AND DATE OF THE DIDACHF. 
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“ Finished Tuesday, June 11, A. M. 6564, by Leon, notary and sinner.” 
This date is equivalent to A. D. 1056. 


FACSIMILE OF THE BEGINNING OF THE DIDACHE. 
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[“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
gh th 


Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles. 
are Two Ways: one of Life, and one of Death; but there is a great difference between the two 
ways. The way of Life is this: first, Thou shalt love.’’] 
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any person to even see the manuscript. On two occa- 
sions I have held it in my hand. Each second of those 
two golden opportunities I improved as best I could. 
The archimandrite Polycarp and the librarian Sophro- 
nios both assure me that no other Frank has seen so 
much of it as myself. But my own inspection of ithas 
been most hurried, incomplete, and unsatisfactory. A 
hundred questions arise concerning it which I cannot 
answer ; questions, some of them, which no man can 
solve until after careful and rigid examination. The 
text, as published by Bishop Bryennios in 1883, has 
been translated and commented largely in Germany, 
France, and England, but probably it has received 
more attention in America than in all the three other 
countries combined. This study has been concentrated, 
however, only on Bishop Bryennios’s rendering or 
transcription of the text. Leo’s yellow bundle of 
manuscript these learned scholars have never seen. 
Doubts and uncertainties must exist concerning the 
manuscript of the “ Teaching’ which can be set at 
rést only by patient and competent investigation. 
May the time speedily come when this manuscript 
shall be as open to research and inspection as are the 
like treasures of almost every other monastery in the 
East. 
Edmund A. Grosvenor. 
Roserr COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


THE CONTENTS AND VALUE OF THE TEACHING. 


To THE foregoing interesting account of Bryennios 
and his important discovery, we add a brief estimate 
of the contents and practical value of the document 
which professes to contain the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” or the “Teaching of the Lord 
through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles.” 

The “ Didache,” as it is briefly called, consists of 
about ten octavo pages, which Bryennios has divided 
into sixteen chapters. It is a sort of Church Manual, 
or Directory of Catechetical Instruction, Public Wor- 
ship, and Church Discipline. It is the oldest and 
simplest work of that kind, and was afterwards super- 
seded by more extensive works which go under the 
names of “ Ecclesiastical Canons,” “ Apostolical Con- 
stitutions,”’ etc. 

The “ Didache” naturally divides itself into four 
parts: I. DocTRINAL or CATECHETICAL part, chs, 
1-6. This contains a summary of practical duties to 
be taught to such Gentiles as apply for admission to 
baptism and church membership. The duties resolve 
themselves into the royal command of love to God and 
love to our neighbor. The whole is set forth in the 
parabolic form of Two Ways, a Way of Life and a 
Way of Death. This was a favorite form of primitive 
instruction, suggested by Matt. vii. 13, 14; Jer. xxi. 
8 (“ Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the 
way of death”); Deut. xxx. 15 (“I have set before 
thee this day life and good, and death and evil”’). 
Nor was it unknown among the heathen, as the myth 
of Hercules shows, who in his youth stood hesitating 
between the easy way of pleasure and disgrace, and 
the arduous way of virtue and glory. This part of the 
“ Didache” is an echo of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as reported in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters 
of Matthew. It shows how simple and prevailingly 
moral the first Christian preaching and teaching was 


in that part of the church (probably Syria or Palestine) 
where the “ Didache ” was composed. 

II. RITUALISTIC or DEVOTIONAL, chs. 7-10. This 
part treats of the administration of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, in connection with the love-feasts, 
Here occurs the passage which has given rise to so 
much lively discussion between Baptists and Pedo. 
baptists, as it sanctions both immersion and affusion or 
sprinkling, but makes no allusion to infant baptism, 
It reads thus (ch. 7): 

“As regards baptism, baptize as follows: Having 
first taught all the preceding instruction [on the 
Way of Life and the es of Death, chs. 1-6], bap. 
tize into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit, in living [%. ¢., running] water, 
But if thou hast not living water, baptize into other 
water [c. g., standing water]; and if thou canst not 
in cold, then in warm [7. ¢., water]. And if thou hast 
neither the one nor the other [7. ¢., in sufficient quan. 
tity for immersion], ed water on the head three 
times, into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. But before the baptism let the 
baptizer and the candidate for baptism fast, and any 
others who can; and thou shalt command the candi. 
date to fast one or two days previously.” 


This passage shows clearly that preference was 
given to immersion (total or partial) in running water 
(as the Jordan where John baptized, and where Christ 
was baptized, and, as in the oldest catacomb pictures, 
where the candidate stands knee-deep or waist-deep 
in the water), but that in exceptional cases pouring or 
affusion was likewise regarded as valid baptism. This 
we knew already from Cyprian, but the “ Didache’ 
gives us a testimony which is at least a hundred and 
probably a hundred and fifty years older. 

In the same section occur also the oldest and sin 
plest eucharistic prayers (chs. 9 and 10), namely: 

“As regards the Eucharist [this was the usual 
Greek name for the Lord’s Supper], give thanks as 
follows: First for the cup: ‘We thank Thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David thy servant, which 
thou hast made known to us by Jesus thy servant. 
To Thee be the glory for ever.’ And for the broken 
bread: ‘ We thank Thee, our Father, for the life and 
knowledge which Thou hast made known to us by 
Jesus thy servant. To Thee be the glory for ever. As 
this broken bread was scattered over the mountains, 
and being brought together became one, so let thy 
church be brought together from the ends of the 
earth into thy kingdom; for thine is the glory and 
the power, through Jesus Christ, forever.’” 

To this is added the warning: 

“ But let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, 
except those baptized into the name of the Lord, for 
respecting this the Lord has said ( Matt. vi. 6), ‘ Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs.’ ”’ 

Then follows a simple and sublime prayer of thanks- 
giving. It would be difficult to draw out of this passage 
any of the particular theories of the Lord’s Supper — 
whether transubstantiation, or consubstantiation, or 
symbolic or dynamic presence — which, in later ages, 
have so sadly divided the Christian Church. The 
Lord’s Supper was evidently a joyous feast of thanks- 
giving for the edification of believers, and not a subject 
of curious speculation and doctrinal controversy. 

III. The third part relates to CHURCH Po ity (chs. 
11-15). It contains curious information about apos- 
tles, 7. ¢., tgaveling evangelists and prophets, with 
warnings against mercenary teachers and clerical 
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tramps who seem to have disturbed and misled con- 
gregations in those days. Of congregational officers, 
bishops (4. ¢., presbyters) and deacons are mentioned, 
but no deaconesses. They were elected by the con- 
gregation and received an adequate support. 

IV. The fourth and last part (ch. 16) is EscHato- 
LOGICAL, and warns the congregations to be in readi- 
ness for the second coming, the resurrection, and the 
fnal judgment. This chapter consists of reminiscences 
ofthe discourses of our Lord on the last things, Matt. 
xxiv., and perhaps also of the passage of Paul, 1 Thess. 
iv. 13-18. The writer speaks of the coming of Anti- 
christ, or, as he is called, “the world-deceiver,” who 
shall appear “as the son of God, and shall do signs 
and wonders, and the earth shall be given into his 
hands, and he shall commit iniquities such as have 
never yet been done since the beginning.” 

From this analysis the reader may measure the value 
of this remarkable document. It takes its place among 
the writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers,— Cle- 
ment of Rome, Polycarp, Barnabas, Ignatius, and 
Hermas,— which fall far below the inspired height of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, yet breathe the spirit 
of the apostolic age and fill up the gap between the 
New Testament and the latter half of the second cen- 
tury; as the Apocrypha of the Old Testament fill up 
the gap between Malachi and John the Baptist. The 
“Didache” is no authority whatever in matters of 
doctrine or discipline, and does not claim to be the 
work of the Apostles. Its peculiarities do not exactly 
fit into any church or party. It is neither Episcopal 
nor Presbyterian, but both ; it is neither sacramentarian 
nor antisacramentarian, neither sacerdotal nor anti- 
sacerdotal, neither Baptist nor Pedobaptist, though 
favoring both sides in part. We may safely use it 
as a witness of catechetical teaching and ecclesias- 
tical usages at the close of the first or the beginning 
of the second century of that country where the book 
originated, z. ¢., probably Palestine or Syria. It is 
the record by some unknown writer of what he ascer- 
tained either from personal instruction or oral tradi- 
tion and honestly regarded as the teaching and practice 
of the Twelve Apostles. Its value is historical, and 
historical only ; but as such it is a very important con- 
tribution to our knowledge. For this contribution the 
Christian church will always feel indebted to the Me- 
tropolitan of Nicomedia who drew the “ Didache” 
from the obscurity of the Jerusalem Monastery of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, where it had been buried 
for centuries. 

Philip Schaff. 


Mark Twain.’ 


MarK Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” is an interesting 
record of boyish adventure; but, amusing as it is, it 
may yet be fair to ask whether its most marked fault 
isnot too strong adherence to conventional literary 
models? A glance at the book certainly does not con- 
firm this opinion, but those who recall the precocious 
affection of Tom Sawyer, at the age when he is losing 
his first teeth, for a little girl whom he has seen once 
or twice, will confess that the modern novel exercises 
a very great influence. What is best in the book, 


* Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Comrade). 
By Mark Twain. With one hundred and seventy-four illustta- 
tons. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 188s. 


what one remembers, is the light we get into the boy’s 
heart. The romantic devotion to the little girl, the 
terrible adventures with murderers and in huge caves, 
have the air of concessions to jaded readers. But 
when Tom gives the cat Pain-Killer, is restless in 
church, and is recklessly and eternally deceiving his 
aunt, we are on firm ground —the author is doing sin 
cere work. 

This later book, “ Huckleberry Finn,” has the great 
advantage of being written in autobiographical form. 
This secures a unity in the narration that is most 
valuable ; every scene is given, not described; and the 
result is a vivid picture of Western life forty or fifty 
years ago. While “Tom Sawyer” is scarcely more 
than an apparently fortuitous collection of incidents, 
and its thread is one that has to do with murders, this 
story has a more intelligible plot. Huckleberry, its 
immortal hero, runs away from his worthless father, 
and floats down the Mississippi on a raft, in company 
with Jim, a runaway negro. This plot gives great op- 
portunity for varying incidents. The travelers spend 
some time on an island; they outwit every one they 
meet; they acquire full knowledge of the hideous 
fringe of civilization that then adorned that valley; and 
the book is a most valuable record of an important 
part of our motley American civilization. 

What makes it valuable is the evident truthfulness 
of the narrative, and where this is lacking and its place 
is taken by ingenious invention, the book suffers. 
What is inimitable, however, is the reflection of the 
whole varied series of adventures in the mind of the 
young scapegrace of a hero. His undying fertility of 
invention, his courage, his manliness in every trial, are 
an incarnation of the better side of the ruffianism that 
is one result of the independence of Americans, just 
as hypocrisy is one result of the English respect for 
civilization. The total absence of morbidness in the 
book— for the ma/ du siécle has not yet reached 
Arkansas — gives it a genuine charm; and it is inter- 
esting to notice the art with which this is brought 
out. The best instance is perhaps to be found in the 
account of the feud between the Shepherdsons and the 
Grangerfords, which is described only as it would ap- 
pear to a semi-civilized boy of fourteen, without the 
slightest condemnation or surprise,— either of which 
would be bad art,— and yet nothing more vivid can 
be imagined. That is the way that a story is best told, 
by telling it, and letting it go to the reader unaccom- 
panied by sign-posts or directions how he shall under- 
stand it and profit by it. Life teaches its lessons by 
implication, not by didactic preaching ; and literature 
is at its best when it is an imitation of life and not an 
excuse for instruction. 

As to the humor of Mark Twain, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to speak. It lends vividness to every page. 
The little touch in “Tom Sawyer,” page 105, where, 
after the murder of which Tom was an eye-witness, it 
seemed “that his school-mates would never get done 
holding inquests on dead cats and thus keeping the 
trouble present to his mind,” and that in the account 
of the spidery six-armed girl of Emmeline’s picture in 
“ Huckleberry Finn,” are in the author’s happiest vein. 
Another admirable instance is to be seen in Huckle- 
berry Finn’s mixed feelings about rescuing Jim, the 
negro, from slavery. His perverted views regarding 
the unholiness of his actions are most instructive and 
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amusing. It is possible to feel, however, that the fun 
in the long account of Tom Sawyer’s artificial imita- 
tion of escapes from prison is somewhat forced ; 
everywhere simplicity is a good rule, and while the 
account of the Southern vendetta is a masterpiece, the 
caricature of books of adventure leaves us cold. In 
one we have a bit of life; in the other Mark Twain is 
demolishing something that has no place in the book. 

Yet the story is capital reading, and the reason of 
its great superiority to “Tom Sawyer” is that it is, 
for the most part, a consistent whole. If Mark Twain 
would follow his hero through manhood, he would 
condense a side of American life that, in a few years, 
will have to be delved out of newspapers, government 
reports, county histories, and misleading traditions by 


unsympathetic sociologists. oes 
. S. Perry. 


Our National Defenses. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Ir has been generally assumed that we derive im- 
munity from foreign attack, from: 

First, our remoteness from any probable enemy ; 

Second, the habitually peaceful nature of our rela- 
tions with other powers ; 

Third, our enormous resources, our acknowledged 
fertility of invention, and our huge population, leav- 
ened with the soldiers and traditions of the civil war. 

Taking these in order, the first assumption is speed- 
ily disposed of. 

We were distant from Europe half a century ago. 
To-day we are separated from it by a journey of a 
week; no longer time than would ordinarily be con- 
sumed by an army in marching from New York to 
Albany. In 1776 the citizens of the latter place could 
hardly have felt secure from attack because remote from 
the British force at New York. Why, then, the people 
of the country in general and the citizens of our com- 
mercial metropolis in particular should now rely upon 
a mere geographical bulwark is a mystery past finding 
out. They do not realize that the time spent in break- 
ing off diplomatic relations and in reaching the actual 
declaration of war (which, by the way, usually fo//ows 
hostilities) would be utilized in preparing a fleet of 
ocean greyhounds as transports that, under cover of 
iron-clads we are powerless to resist, could each land 
her regiment of men on any point of our feeble coast. 
They do not know that England, at least, has the 
transport fittings for scores of merchant steamers 
constantly on hand and that but a few days are needed 
to erect them on board. Nor do they know that every 
war office in Europe contains accurate plans of our 
harbors and alleged fortifications, complete statistics 
of our actual force and the number of troops, both 
regular and militia, which could be massed at any 
place in a given time, the extent and condition of our 
moribund floating defense, together with well-matured 
plans of an offensive campaign on our very soil. 

Yet these gentlemen accumulate their imillions, pay 
their taxes, and calmly look on while money that ought 
to be spent in insuring protection against a foe is 
deliberately thrown away. 

To-day Spain and France reach across the Atlantic 
to bases of attack in Cuba and Martinique; Germany’s 
colonial aspirations may make her a near neighbor ; 
while England lies along our northern and lake fron- 


tier, and has threatening coigns of vantage at our very 
door, in Halifax, Bermuda, and Nassau. : 

Do our Western citizens appreciate the facts that 
Chili could with impunity pounce on San Francisco 
that at Vancouver England is building the largest 
dock-yard on the continent, that by the Welland ( anal 
she could turn a fleet of gun-boats loose on Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, or that we Possess 
absolutely no navigable water-way between the ocean 
and the great lakes, upon which we are forbidden by 
treaty to keep more than one armed vessel ? 

It is idle to trust to the negative defense of distance. 
we are, to-day, dangerously near the coasts of Europe. 

Our international relations have always been shaped 
with a view to peace. We have never sought a quarrel 
in the past, and I hope we shall never seek one in the 
future. 

I am not sure, however, that it is not well, once jy 
a while, to assert ourselves as standing on a right, 
because it zs right, and as prepared to maintain it at any 
cost. Until human nature changes, the respect which 
the right would secure in the eyes of the world is and 
will be largely measured by the force with which it 
is backed. 

A ship-owner, known to all the commercial world, 
tells me that he never sends his ships on a foreign 
cruise under the American flag. He tried the experi. 
ment faithfully for a time, but found that they were 
subjected to so many petty annoyances and trivial ex- 
penses at the hands of officials who care nothing for 
America’s enormous strength at home (to them a 
vague tradition, not embodied in the tangible shape of 
an ever-ready war vessel), that, in despair, he was 
forced to secure them British colors and a British 
registry. Now they never fail to receive civility and 
attention, because it is known that any offense will be 
followed by an immediate demand for explanation, 
apology, or indemnity, the demand being supported 
by the presence of a British man-of-war. 

Would this have been necessary in the days when the 
United States, unaided by European powers, resisted 
the exactions of the Barbary States, and suppressed 
the piracy which had levied toll on all Christendom? 

Or would it have occurred in 1859, when the Amer- 
ican flag was as common on the seas as it is now rare, 
and when our navy, though small in numbers, con- 
tained, class for class, the finest ships in the world? 

Without discussing the merits of the case, let me ask 
whether Prince Bismarck would have ventured to in- 
tercept and return to the British House of Commons 
a resolution of sympathy addressed to the Reichstag? 

Granted that our own behavior on a well-known 
occasion was in the highest degree dignified, it is 
humiliating to confess that no other course could have 
been open to us even had the chancellor’s ill-breeding 
committed his country to a positive affront directed 
against the whole American people. 

Those who give the subject thought cannot fail to 
recognize the influence which the Panama Canal, or 
any other water communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans, must exert upon our interna 
tional relations. If England, under the peace-loving 
rule of Mr. Gladstone, was forced to sacrifice life and 
treasure in preserving the integrity of the Suez Canal 
(for, after all said and done, there lies the gist of pro- 
longed British intervention in Egypt), can the United 
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States hope to shirk the obligation of maintaining the 
neutrality of that part of her water-front which in the 
near future shall stretch across the great American 


Isthmus ? 
We are living in a fool’s paradise. The rude awak- 


ening must come. Already we have been longer at 

ce than is our wont. It behooves us to make ready, 
so that if called upon to stand up for justice and right, 
we shall respond like men, and not hang our heads 
like cowards, buying a servile peace with hard dollars. 

No, we cannot trust to the even tenor of our diplo- 
matic relations to escape troubles, at least until the 
millennium comes. 

It is taken for granted that in some mysterious, if not 
providential, manner we shall be able to raise and equip 
armies, forge guns, build forts, and launch iron-clads. 

Let us not be deceived. Matters have changed since 
1861. 

Although more is exacted of him now than then, the 
foot-soldier is soon manufactured; the cavalryman 
less speedily; field artillery slowly, while cannon fit 
to defend our harbors cannot be made in very many 
months. There is hardly a power, European or South 
{merican, with which we might be embroiled, that 
could not send here one or more armored ships whose 
sides would shed our puny projectiles as easily as 
they would peas. Guns which they would have cause 
to dread take over a twelvemonth in building, while 
modern ships are years on the stocks. 

To construct guns of to-day, vastly more is needed 
than an iron furnace and a casting-pit. Plant is de- 
manded for the production of steel of suitable texture 
and, in adequate masses, hydraulic presses or heavy 
steam-hammers for shaping it (one of a hundred tons 
would be required for some pieces, and the whole 
country contains none heavier than seventeen tons), 
etc., etc..— a host of appliances which simply do not 
exist on this side of the Atlantic. 

Our fertility of resource is phenomenal, but we 
cannot construct formidable guns as pins and screws 
are made, nor can effective ships be built as gun-boats 
were built during the war of secession, in ninety days; 
yet upon guns, ashore in forts and afloat in armored 
ships, will the issue of the next conflict depend. 

Thanks to the tremendous development of imple- 
ments of war, the fate of a campaign is now decided 
almost at its outset. If to-day we neglect our duty to 
ourselves, we must expect to pay dearly when the day 
of reckoning comes. Money judiciously spent at 
present will be but a small premium to pay for secur- 
ity, and will save itself a thousand-fold. 

Iam not urging such colossal armaments as have 
crippled three European states financially. Ours is 
nota military bully among the nations. I only plead 
for the lock and bolt with which every man provides 
his house and the revolver with which he purposes 
defending his family and his household goods when the 
thief tries to break in. 

It is unnecessary to bring proofs as to the condition 
of our defenses. Every one knows that our forts are 
obsolete in design and useless in the few cases where 
money has been forthcoming for their maintenance ; 
that we have no proper guns ashore or afloat, no tor- 
pedo boats, and no ships. Surely a lower ebb is out 
: the question. Let us hope the tide will turn ere 
ong. 


In providing a remedy where everything is lacking, 
it is hard to say which want is most pressing. It would 
appear, however, as if the fortifications were in the 
least hopeful condition. 

In this respect I speak with much diffidence, but 
my observation and reading impel me to believe that 
for ordinary sites properly designed earthworks af 
ford ample protection.* If their walls are not less than 
from thirty to forty feet thick, stand fifty feet or more 
above the water’s edge (the more the better), and have 
high parapet crests, then the ship may expend all the 
ammunition she can carry without much hope of de- 
stroying their defensive integrity. Of course in certain 
places, armored forts will be indispensable. Types of 
these are without end: casemates, turrets, cupolas, 
disappearing guns, etc., etc., a real embarrassment 
of riches. 

The majority of our forts will, it may be assumed, 
be earthworks, and neither complex:nor costly. But 
forts do not consist of mounds of earth alone. They 
must be armed with the best guns obtainable if they 
are to have the breath of life. And the best guns will 
involve a host of adequate appliances in the shape of 
approved gun-carriages, shot-lifts, loading machinery, 
etc., that must be seen to be realized. Here true 
economy lies in the direction of a wise liberality. As 
the manufacture of the largest guns (if made of Amer- 
ican metal, a consummation devoutly to be wished for) 
could hardly begin within two years were the word 
given to-day, longer delay is simply suicidal. 

Stationary torpedoes will be needed to keep an 
enemy from pushing by, but torpedoes are passive in 
their nature and limited in their range. By themselves 
they are valueless. They could not, for example, 
prevent a ship from approaching Coney Island and 
tossing her sheil over into New York. Moreover, | 
doubt whether we have on hand enough cables and 
cases to control the channels past Sandy Hook alone. 

If any one element of coast defense stands approved 
by more universal acceptance abroad than another 
without having been subjected to the crucial test of 
war, it is the fast torpedo boat. While not sharing 
personally the general belief that its attack is neither 
to be repelled nor avoided, I am strongly of opinion 
that herein the defense may find a very deadly and 
indispensable weapon. The Germans, who treat mili- 
tary subjects from a purely business stand-point, are 
creating a torpedo navy of one hundred and fifty boats 
for their short stretch of coast. And we — have abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Given forts and torpedoes of the best kinds, they 
must be supplemented by mobile floating batteries, 
to act as scouts and skirmishers, undertaking hostile 
operations in conjunction with shore batteries, reén- 
forcing a hardly pressed point, or covering the weal 
places between strong strategic centers; in othe: 
words, fortifications and ships, both in design and 
numbers, must be built with a view to effective 
codperation. 

The proper composition and disposition of our joint 
land and sea defenses form a question not yet solved 
— scarcely even thought of. Yet none is of more vital 
importance to-day. It cannot be decided by one man, 

* The question has been discussed 4 profes of the bombard- 


ment of Alexandria in a public document accessible to all inter- 
ested in the technical details. 
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for it extends beyond the range of a single mind. The 
naval officer is apt to exaggerate the weight of his 
branch of the profession of arms, while the soldier in 
turn looks upon his share in the task as paramount. 
The truth probably lies between these extremes. 
Each may, therefore, properly bring his quota of ex- 
perience to the common fund of knowledge, but 
neither is fitted to act as the final judge, awarding to 
every element its due place and value. 

Until the subject of our necessities is treated in a 
broad, catholic manner, and authoritatively revealed 
in all its shocking magnitude, public opinion must 
remain vague and ineffectual, through lack of a well- 
defined end in view. Therefore, besides the imme- 
diate establishment of the gun-facturies recommended 
by the “Gun Foundry Board,” I urge, as of pressing 
moment, the forming, under act of Congress, of a 
commission to inquire into our wants and to suggest 
the remedy. This commission should be composed 
of distinguished citizens and officers of the army and 
navy. To such a board the nation would look for 
guidance out of its perils, nor would it look in vain. 

We may buy peace as butter and cheese are bought, 
or we may preserve it through being able and ready 
to fight for it. The choice lies with the people. They 
shall decide.* 

C. F. Goodrich, 


Lieutenant-Commander U.S. N. 


General Sam Houston: A Correction. 


CERTAIN statements of mine concerning what is 
called the archives war in Texas, which appeared in 
an article entitled “ General Sam Houston’’ (THE 
CENTURY for August, 1884), having been challenged, 
I desire as a matter of justice to myself, to THE CgN- 
TURY, and to those who took part in the so-called war, 
to make a correction. 

I was forced to draw my material from various 
sources, and I find to my regret that I have allowed 
some errors to creep into my statements. I should 
have given my authority or else have sought to verify 
the newspaper story upon which some of them were 
founded. 

The statement I desire to correct, being the only one 
to which myattention has been called, may be found on 


* Since the above was written I have read a British War-office 
pamphlet on “ The Protection of Heavy Guns for Coast Defense,” 
issued by General Sir Andrew Clarke, Royal Engineers, Inspector 
General of Fortifications. In his preface Sir Andrew says: 

“In my opinion it is undesirable in the highest interests of the 
country hat questions of defense should be dealt with as the spe- 
cial prerogative of a handful of officers in a single office, and I 
strongly hold that the more minds are brought to bear upon them 
the better. It is, I consider, of special importance that naval and 
artillery officers should have an opportunity of hearing and ex- 
pressing opinions upon matters relating to coast defense. These 
views cannot fail to act as a wholesome corrective to those of en- 
gineers. The opinions advanced in this paper may not, therefore, 
receive universal acceptance. They are merely put forward as sug- 
gestions open to discussion and criticism.” 

I hope, sincerely, that so laudable an example of the sinking of 
personal ambitions and class jealousies for the good of the coun- 
try, may be followed on this side of the Atlantic, and be applied 
to the larger problem awaiting our solution. 
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page 503 (August CENTURY), and refers to an attemp: 
made by President Houston to remove the state ay. 
chives from Austin, where they were in danger {rop, 
the constant incursions of the Mexicans and Indiay 
to a place of safety in the temporary capital; also , 
a duel between a certain Colonel Morton and a scoy 
called Deaf Smith. I gleaned the details of thes, 
events from a letter appearing in a leading New Yor 
paper purporting to have been written from Austiz 
Texas. 

To be brief, no such man as Morton lived aboy 
Austin at that time, and no such duel took place, 
Deaf Smith had been dead at the date given for fiye 
years. The story is a fabrication of a well-knoyp 
spinner of historical yarns of those days, Judge 
W. Arrington, of Texas. Early in March, 1842, Gen. 
eral Vasquez at the head of twelve hundred Mexicans, 
sacked San Antonio. The citizens of Austin and th 
vicinity armed for resistance. The President, with the 
heads of departments, rode out of the place. The sea 
of government was removed from Austin to Houston 
and afterward to Washington on the Brazos. Certaip 
of the public records had been taken away, but a large 
portion still remained in Austin. 

In a few weeks the citizens of Austin returned, and 
finding their town, which they looked upon as the 
legal capital, almost deserted, organized themselves 
into committees to see to it that no further removal of 
public records took place. During the unsettled and 
precarious condition of the country in the summe 
and fall of 1842, President Houston made several at 
tempts to obtain the archives by persuasion, but failed 
In December of the same year, after new perils fron 
the Mexicans under General Wool, Houston sen: 
Captain Thomas Smith (confounded with Deaf Smit} 
in Arrington’s story) and Captain Chandler to pr 
ceed to Austin and remove the papers of the Lar 
Office. The attempt came very near proving success 
ful; the archives were packed and loaded on wagons 
ready for removal, before the citizens took in the situa. 
tion and rallied in sufficient force to resist the measure. 
A small cannon was trained and fired upon the party a 
the Land Office, but Captain Smith, protected in the 
rear by the building, began his march toward Brushy 
Creek, The citizens followed, continually strength- 
ened by accessions, and compelled the restoration of 
the archives. Captain Smith’s posse, under plea of 
going to the creek to water their horses, quietly es- 
caped, and the archives remained in Austin until an- 
nexation restored the whole government to that place. 
For a time bitter animosities existed, till annexation 
left them in the rear. 

I am indebted to Judge Joseph Lee, of Austin, and 
Hon. John Henry Brown, of Dallas, actors in these 
events, for the account here presented, the facts having 
come to my knowledge since the August CENTURY 
was issued. 

This correction is intended to be as frank as its 
full. 


Alexander Hynds. 
Danprince, Tenn., December ro, 1884. 
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AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION — EXTREMES MEET 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 


We have no account of anything older than the 
vices, and we have no account that a single one of 
them has ever been lost or mislaid. 

THERE is perhaps one excuse for telling our sor- 
rows: it makes others better satisfied with their own. 
CONSERVATISM is a kind of half-way house between 
right and wrong, where people meet and talk, and 
settle nothing. 

IMITATION is all that moderns can do, but it is pos- 
sible for an imitation to surpass an original. 


THE man who is first to give his opinion on any 
subject is ~ om ready to back out of it whenever it 
is questioned. 

EAR as often springs from knowledge as from 
ignorance. 

VERY great talkers must lie more or less, for there 
isn’t truth enough in existence to keep their tongues 
wagging. 

T doesn’t require any genius or talent to abuse or 
insult a man; but it does to give him credit for what 
he is actually worth. 

Uncle Esek. 
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Cameron's Herd. 


Across the prairie, thinking it is theirs, 
The foolish sheep go wandering at will; 
Or, shepherded by tempting grass that snares 
Their idle fancy, stand content and still. 


The herdsman with his collie lingers near :— 
“The laird owns a’ the bonnie brae; but, Flo, 
I ken it’s mair our ain, who a’ the year 

Bide here, whatever airt the wind may blow.”’ 


The while an unseen artist subtly caught 

The tawny fields unspotted by a stone, 

The wandering sheep, nay, even the herder’s thought, 
And made the fields, the sheep, the man, his own. 


And she who saw the picture in the town 
Thought for herself alone the graciovs dower ;— 
The sheep were there, the prairie was so brown, 
That she might charm away an idle hour. 


But I who write have caught the lady, too— 
Prisoned her in my verse; now all are mine! — 
Dear reader, for whose patient ear I sue, 

Read but my verse, and all of these are thine. 


Alice Wellington Rollins. 


To Spring. 


TuHou fairy-footed S ring, 
Lead on the brown-eyed Houris in bright array, 
While elfin hands thy floral tributes y= Rene 
For now I hear, like music far away, 
Thy tuneful herald on the pendent spray, 
With idly folded wing. 


Now maidens in their teens 
And youths that love to dream on flowering banks, 
With fancies caught from pleasing rural scenes, 
Will swell the horde of versifying cranks 
And reap rich harvests of returning “ thanks ” 
From standard magazines. 


J; A. Macon. 
A Sea Song. 


THE ship swings slowly up and down, 
No ripple stirs the sea, 
The hardy sailor, tall and brown, 
Is whistling wistfully, 
E-e E-e E-e E-e! 
He whistles shrill, 
He whistles high, 
But the lazy wind ott not reply. 


With faces turned to wind’ard then 
The sailors stand in row, 

In tuneful concert all the men 
Pipe for the wind to blow, 
O-o 0-0 O-o O-o! 

They whistle shrill, 
They whistle high, 
But the lazy wind does not reply. 


Now if my sailor, by this sign, 
Should softly, sweetly say, 
“Oh, pretty lassie, Susan mine, 
I pray you come this way, 
A-a A-a A-a A-a!” 
He’d whistle clear, 
He’d whistle low, 
And swifter than the winds I’d go. 


Stanley Wood. 


In the German. 


SHE stood upon the polished floor, 
Amid the ball-room’s blazing light, 

And slowly scann’d the circle o’er, 
That form’d the dance that night. 


(The waltz they play’d was “ Woman’s Love.”) 
She stood and stroked her long white glove. 


The creamy silk her form caress’d, 

A bunch of plumes hung o’er her heart, 
Her bosom by soft lace was press’d, 

Her rich red lips apart. 


(The German was the dance that night.) 
One high-heel’d shoe was just in sight. 


She held a favor in her hand — 
A dainty, perfumed, painted thing, 
A tiny heart — yet he would stand, 
Who won that prize, a king. 


(The waltz they play’d was “ Woman’s Love.” 
How fast my throbbing pulse did move! 


Men watch’d her there with eager eyes, 
Upon her curls the light did shine; 

Then with a look of sweet surprise 
Her great gray eyes met mine. 


(The German was the dance that night.) 
She smiled — her smile was wondrous bright. 


She waved her fan coquettishly, 

And half inclined her well-poised head, 
As in a tone part coy, part shy, 

“ Here, take my heart,” she said. 


(The waltz they play’d was “ Woman’s Love.” 
Her hand in mine lay like a dove. 


I felt love in my pulses start — 
She was my own for that brief space ; 
Her heart was beating *gainst my es, 
Her breath play’d o’er my face. 


i German was the dance that night.) 
dawn broke slowly into light. 


Has she who gave forgotten quite? 
I wear that heart my own above. 

(The German was the dance that night; 
The waltz they play’d was “Woman's Love.” 


Chas. W. Coleman, Jr. 


Unspoken. 


THERE are rich springs underground, 
Flowing still, yet never free; 

And we never hear their sound, 
Nor their waters ever see. 


There are thoughts deep in my heart, 
Longing for a living tongue ; 

Yet their secrets ne’er depart, 
Never spoken, never sung. 


George Birdseye. 
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